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PREFACE. 


The pages which follow are an attempt within mode- 
rate limits, hut from a careful study of all the materials 
which have come down to us, to give as complete a 
picture as possible of ancient Carthage and of her two 
greatest citizens — the only two of whom we have^y 
minute or personal knowledge — ^Hamilcar Barca and 
Hannibal. The materials themselves are extremely 
fragmentary. The«medium through which they are 
presented to us is distorted, and I am only too conscious 
of my own want of skill in handling them ; but, wbat> 
ever the deficiency of the materials and whatever my 
own shortcomings, I cannot help feeling that I have 
worked to ill effect if I have failed to awaken in the 
minds of ray readers something of that enthusiasm for 
the subject, and that keen desire to pursue it further, 
which, for some years past, has made the labour I have 
imposed upon myself a labour of love. 

Whether any such enthusiasm or desire can ever be 
adequately gratified is a different question, and one 
which I venture to think does not necessarily affect its 
intrii^siu Value. It? history, as in other pursuits — ^more 
especially, perhaps, iff those branches of history in 
which the present age has made such* rapid advances, 
the ftudy of long-buried seats of empire, of extinct 
creeds, and of vanished civilisations — the^ chase is, in a 
certain senge, worth more than the game, and the effort 





fhMi ttie xesolt. H Iqr mush gtttdiai- -by the endeaTOor 
to jpoture to oueelTee whole nusea which hav^ long 
■ince disappeared, and altars which have long been 
overtiimed — the imagination, as we cannot doubt, is 
awakened and the sympathies enlarged; if we are 
driven to take a wider and therefore a truer view of 
the dealings of God witis man ; to recognise more 
frankly amidst the endless diversities of the hnman 
race its fundamental and substantial unity ; to press 
more closely home to ourselves those questions which 
are never old and never new — questions always to be 
asked and never adequately to be answered — of the 
Why and the What, the Whence and the Whither of 
a being who has such grovelling desires and such 
noble aspirations, whose capacities are so boundless 
and whose performances are so sorry, who is so great 
and yet so little, so evanescent and yet so lasting — we 
may well rest content if we rise from the attempt with 
a feeling of stimulus rather than of satiety, of unrest 
rather than reposa 

It is possible, indeed, tl\at more extensive excava- 
tions on the site of the Byrsa and its neighbourhood 
may, hereafter, prove that the Itomaus did not com- 
plete their work of destruction so thoroughly as they 
imagined, and that the very rapidity with which they 
endeavoured to carry out old Cato's resolve — destroying 
everything at Carthage which they could see — was the 
means of preserving something at least which thpy did 
not see. It is possible that the further discovery of 
Phoenician inscriptions among the numerous islands 
and coMts over which the influence of that ubiqditous 
people once extended may increase our knowledge of 
the Carthaginian language, and may give ns a longer 



list of Guctbagmian proper minee. It is pomible tiiat 
Marsnlles may contain other tablets like that famous 
one discovered in 1845, when a honse was being polled 
down — a tablet which actually fixes the tariff of prices 
to he paid fi» the victims offered to Baal— and that 
the recesses of the Lebanon may still conceal another 
priceless remnant of Phoenician antiquity, such as that 
statue of Baal in a sitting posture, which perished only 
a few years ago, just before a great Phoenician scholar 
arrived in the country, and, by a cruel fate which is 
not without precedent in such matters, heard at the 
same moment of its existence and destruction. If*so, 
we may one day be able to picture to ourselves more 
vividly that worship of Baal and of Ashtoreth which is 
as interesting to the^ student of Biblical as of Cartha- 
ginian history. It is possible, once more, that some of 
the lost books, or fragments of the lost books, of the 
Greek and Boman historians who treated of Carthage 
may yet be discovered, and may complete the picture, » 
such as it is, which the Greek colonists in Sicily, or the 
Bomans who had tested for ^hemselves the indomitable 
patience of Hamilcar, or had felt the weight of Hannibal's 
arm, were able to form of their redoubtable antagonist. 

All these things are possible, even if they are not 
very probable. But we cannot venture to hope that 
any such discoveries, whatever their kind or numbq):, 
will ever enable ns to knoW Carthage, as we know . 
Athene or Borne, from its own citizens ; or will do more 
than throw a few scattered lights upon that imperial 
city which — all but unknown to us during five centuries 
of hei^growtb and her true grandeur — blazes forth into 
the light of day only in that century which witnessed 
her heroic struggles and her fall. 
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Tlbft hilifalirioal docoiaentB whidi might hAre throfra 
A ml CArthAgB have peaeithed incngDoahIjr. 

f1dliitxi% the Gzeek of Agrigentmn, who wrote a 
OA rthaghuAD* or qaan-OarthagiiuAii,' aoooimt of ^ 
Kret F^o War, we know only fitom some oritioisms 
of Folybins. Sosilas and Silanne, two other Greek 
historians who, if only th^ had been worthy of their 
opportunities, might haye given ns from their daily 
personal observation as complete an account of Han< 
nibal's life and conversation as Boswell has given us oi 
Dr. Johnson, have left behind them not a word; and 
the* contents of the native Carthaginian libraries, which 
the Bomans, like rich men who know not what they 
give, carelessly handed over to the tender mercies of 
Numidian (diieftains, and which Sallust, a century after- 
wards, must have had in his own hands, have perished 
by a destruction as complete as that which overtook 
the Alexandrian library itself. We cannot pretend to 
.contemplate the fate of these Carthaginian libraries with 
the philosophic indifference which it pleased Gibbon to 
affect with regard to that Qf Alexandria ; for we cannot 
suppose that the destruction of the Punic literature 
was in any way a benefit, or that its preservation 
would have been anything but of deep interest and 
value to posterity. 

,A few words of explanation as to the general treat- 
ment of my subject, and the comparative prominence 
which I have allotted to its different parts, may. pprhaps 
not unfitly, find a place hero. 

As regards tbe method of inquiry, I have in all cases 
gone dimt to the fountain-head, reading carefull/every 
passage whiqb has come down to us from the ancients, 
comparing conflicting statements with each other, and 
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ftlwftys endeayotmng eql &e first instwooe to fam an. 
infiependent judgment npon them. Qo points whiob 
seemed in any degree donbtfol I have afterwards con- 
sulted the chief modern writers on the sabject, sooh as 
Gesenios, Heeren, Niebuhr, Arnold, Movers, Eenrick,. 
Lenormant, Mommsen, Beal6 and Ihne. Where, as is 
often the case, I am conscious of any distinct debt to 
these or any other modem writer, I have, of course, 
made it matter of special acknowledgmmit in the 
notes; but, as a general rale, the references I have 
given are to those to whom I really owe th^ — to the 
ancient authorities themselves. 

I have avoided all prolonged discussion of disputed 
points, such, for instance, as the route of Hannibal over 
the Alps, the battle-field of the Trebia, the minutias of 
the topography of ancient Carthage, or the exact posi- 
tion of its Spanish namesake. On such subjects I have 
endeavoured to weigh the arguments on either side, and 
have often, as in the case of the passage of the Alps, 
waded through what is, in fact, a literature in itself — a* 
very sea of treatises and rejoinders, of observations and 
counter-observations ; but liave been compelled to con- 
tent myself with giving, in a few lines, the results 
themselves rather than the process by which I have 
arrived at them. The limits of the book make any 
other treatment impossible ; and, indeed, it seems to 
me that the minute discussiou of such points belong 
to a contimiouB histbry, or to a series of monographs, 
rather* than to a booS whiob is not intended to be 
exhaustive, and which, is addressed as much to the 
general reader as to the classical scholar. 

As regards the treatment of particular parts of my 
subject, in the two opening chapters on Carthage I have 
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attempted to give a general sketch of the Carthaginian 
influence and civilisation, and to bring together into as 
small a compass as is consistent with any d^ree of 
accuracy or completeness, all the hints dropped by the 
writers of antiquity which seem to throw any clear 
light on the city in the days of its birth, its growth, 
and its greatest prosperity. 

In the third chapter it has been my object to set 
forth the main difierences between Carthage and her 
great rival, and to point out the foundations on which 
the achievements and greatness of Borne principally 
redted. It is the more necessary to do this pointedly 
at the outset because, since Carthage can no longer 
be heard in her own defence, the historian is bound, 
throughout his treatment of the Punic Wars, continually 
to point out those statements which he considers to be 
coloured by the bias or the ignorance, by the fears or 
the pride, of the Koman writers. He is thus driven 
sometimes to appear as the advocate, while he is, in 
fact, only acting or wishing to act the part of the judge. 
That Borne was better fitt^ for empire than Carthage, 
and that her victory is, on the whole, with all its draw- 
backs, the victory of progress and civilisation, is a fact 
to which all history seems to point ; but it is none the 
less the doty of the historian to dwell upon these draw- 
backs, and to bring into full relief what little may be 
said on the other side. 

The history of the First Punic ^ar I haVe tre^ated at 
considerable — perliaps some of my readers may think 
at disproportionate— length. I havo more than one 
reason fmr doing so. To begin wilb, the Farsi' Punic 
War seems ,to me to throw much mtare light on the 
energies and character of the Owtiybi|{ebii^ as a whole 
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than does the Second. The Second Pnnic War brings 
Hannibal before ns, the First the State which produced 
him. * The First Punic War shows us Carthage as still, 
in some sense, the mistress of the seas and islands ; in 
the Second she hardly dares to show herself on the 
waters which were so lately all her own. We have, 
moreover, throughout the history of the First Punic 
War the guidance of Polybius, who had before him in 
the preparation of his history the accounts given by at 
least two writers who were all but contemporaries or 
eye-witnesses of the events which they described, one 
of them, strange to say, not unfavourable to Carthage. 
Our knowledge, therefore, of the First Pnnic War is 
more complete than that of any portion of the Second, 
unless it be that of its first three years. 

Again, most historians seem to have looked upon the 
First Punic War as a dull and tedious war, and have 
accordingly been content to give it a very cursory notice. 
Dr. Arnold, for example, who has dedicated a whole 
volume to the Second Punic War, has given only one 
chapter to the First. There is no greater mistake — 
unless indeed it be mine* in hazarding an opposite 
opinion— than to suppose that the First Punic War 
is dull and tedious. In respect of its battles and its 
sieges, its surprises and its catastrophes, the Herculean 
exertions made by both States, and the frightful sacri- 
fices it entailed upon them both ; above all, in die 
consummate g^niuf of one at least of the generals it 
prodtfbed, it seems to tee to be ond of the most inter- 
rating wars in history.. If I have failed to make it in 
8(Mne» measure interesting to my readers, I repeat that, 
in my opinion, it is the fisnlt not of the subject but of 
the writra. 
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Once more, the dazzling genius of Hannibal, and 
the comparative fulness — ^not necessarily the trust- 
worthiness — of our authorities for his history; have 
hitherto tended to throw into the shade the man who, 
if he was inferior to Efannibal, was inferior to him 
alone, the heroic Hamilcar Barca. In point of fulness 
of treatment Hamilcar has fared at the hands of his 
historians much as has the war in which he bore so 
large a part. Dr. Arnold, whose noble history was cut 
short by his untimely death when he had only reached 
the turning-point in the Hannibalian war, the fatal 
battle of the Metaurus, has given four hundred pages 
to that much of Hannibal’s career alone, while he has 
given barely twenty to Hamilcar ; and Dr. Mommsen 
himself, though he is in no way sparing of his admira- 
tion for Hamilcar, has, in point of fulness.of treatment, 
dealt with the father and the son in a manner which, 
as it seems to me, is hardly less disproportionate to 
their comparative merits and achievementa It seemed, 
therefore, desirable to lay rather less stress on what 
has been done so fully and so exhaustively before, and 
to give more time and space to wbat has hitherto, per- 
haps, received less generous treatment, and also throws 
more light on the great city which is my special subject. 

The chapters relating to Hannibal himself, to the 
Third Punic War, and to the destruction of Carthage, 
s^eak for themselves. One more chapter only requires 
special comment here. In the spring of 1S77, after T 
had finished the first draft of "the book, and far 
advanced in its revision, I was, enabled to pay a visit 
to the site of Carthage and its neighbourhood. It was 
a short visit, but was full of deep and varied interest. 
It was my first sight of an Eastern city, and it brought 
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me, for the first time, into direct personal contact with 
that vast religions system which is one of the greatest 
facts'of human history, and which, from causes deep as 
human nature itself, seems destined, whatever the up- 
shot of the present Eastern difficulties, always to main- 
tain its hold on the Eastern world. I was able several 
times to visit the site of the Phoenician city, and to 
study as far as my limited time would permit me, on 
the spot, those questions of its topography and history 
with the general bearings of which I had been so long 
familiar in books. I walked round the harbours of 
Carthage, bathed in water which half preserves and 
half conceals its ruins, explored the Byrsa and the 
cisterns, traced for many miles the course of the 
aqueduct, crossed «the river Bagradas, and examined, 
amongst other spots renowned in ancient story, the 
site of the still more ancient city, the parent city of 
Utica. In the concluding chapter of this volume I 
have endeavoured to gather up some of the impressions 
which I derived -from these varied sights and scenes ; 
and I hope I have been able by these means, as well as 
by various touches which *I have inserted subsequently 
in other portions of the book, to communicate to my 
readers what, I think,.! gained for myself — a more vivid 
mental picture of that ancient city whose chequered 
fortunes I have endeavoured to relate. 

I wish to return my hearty thanks to the Bev. Sir G. 
W. Cox,* Bart., fdr having carefully revised my book, 
both in manuscript afld in proof, and for having made 
several valuable suggestions. 

Tbs Kkoui, Habbow, 
mh Sov., 1877. 
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CAUTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

CHAFTEB 1. 

CABTHAGE. 

Characteristics of Phoenicians— Their defects— Size of their territory— Theii 
relations to Israelites— Early commerce in Mediterranean— Pre-eminence 
of Phoenicians— Origin of Carthage — Legend of Dido — Elements of truth 
contained in it— Its treatment by Virgil— Position and population of 
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—Deeply rooted character of this worship— Inferior divinities — ^Worship of 
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— ‘‘Mago’s” harbour — Disaifection of subject races — Was Rome or Carthage 
best fitted for empire ? 

It was well for the ^development and civilisation of the 
ancient world that the Hebrew fugitives from Egypt were 
not able to drive at once trom the whole coast of Syria its 
old inhabitants ; for the, accursed race of the Canaanites 
whom/ifor their licentious worship and cruel rites, they were 
bidden to extirpate from Palestine itself, were no other than 
those enterprising mariners and those dauntless colonists 
who^ sallying from their narrow roadsteads, committed their 
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fragile barques to the mercy of unknown seas, and, under 
their Greek name of Phoenicians, explored island and 
promontory, creek and bay> from the coast of Malabar even 
to the lagunes of the Baltic. From Tyre and Sidon issued 
those busy merchants who carried, with their wares, to 
distant shores the rudiments of science and of many practical 
arts which they had obtained from the far East, and which, 
probably, they but half understood themselves. It was they 
who, at a period antecedent to all contemporary historical 
records, introduced written characters, the foundation of all 
high intellectual development, into that country which was 
destined to carry intellectual and artistic culture to the 
highest point which humanity has yet reached. It was they 
who learned to steer their ships by the sure help of the Polar 
Star,^ while the Greeks still depended on the Great Bear ; 
it was they who rounded the Gape of Storms, and earned the 
best right to call it the Cape of Good Hope, two thousand 
years before Vasco de Gama.- Their ships returned to their 
native shores bringing with them sandal wood from Malabar, 
spices from Arabia, fine linen from Plgypt, ostrich plumes 
from the Sahara, ebony and ivory from the Soudan. Cyprus 
gave them its copper, Elba its iron, the coast of the Black 
Sea its manufactured steel. Silver they brought from S^iain, 
gold from the Niger, tin from the Scilly Fsios, and amber 
from the Baltic. Where they sailed, ther (3 they jduiitt d 
factories which opened a caravan trade with the interior of 
vast continents hitherto regarded as inaccessible, and which 
became inaccessible for centuries again when tljo Phreniciatis 
disappeared from history. They were as fa m . jus for ilu ir 
artistic skill as for their enterprise and energy. *10 the Bind 
and the Odyssey — the best picture, next after the of 

lOvid, 107:— 

Kfwe diias Arcsto», quarum CyticMsnu^ * 

$9idoniis, Oraia noUt 1 

. Cr TriaCm, iv. S, I. 


^Harod. iv. 42. 




CHARACTERISTICS OF PHCBNICIANS. 


Genesis, of the ** youth of the world ” which has come down 
to us — the finest embroideries, the most costly robes, the 
most exquisitely chased wine bowls, are of Sidonian workman- 
ship. Indeed, to say in Homeric times that a thing was a 
work of fine art at all was almost equivalent to saying that it 
was Phcenician.^ Did the greatest of the Jewish kings desire 
to adorn the Temple which he had erected to the Most High 
in the manner least unworthy of Him? A Phcenician king 
must supply him with the well-hewn cedars of his stately 
liebanon, and the cunning hand of a Phcenician artisan must 
shape the pillars and the layers, the oxen, and the lions of 
brass, which decorated the shrine. ^'Thou knowest that 
there is not among us any that hath skill to hew timber like 
unto the Sidonians.*’ - Did the King of Persia himself, in the 
intoxication of his pride, command miracles to be performed, 
boisterous straits to bq bridged, or a peninsula to become an 
island? It was Phcenician architects who lashed together 
the boats that were to connect Asia with !Europe,^ and it was 
Phoenician workmen who knew best how to economise their 
tdil in digging the canal that was to transport the fleet of 
Xerxes through dry land, and save it from the winds and 
waves of Mount Athos.* The merchants of Tyre were, in 
truth, the princes, and her traffickers the honourable of 
the earth. Wherever a ship could penetrate, a factory be 
planted, a trade developed or created, there we find these 
ubiquitous, the.se irrepressible Phcenicians. 

Hut the picture is not all bright. The Phoenician civilisa- 
tion, i>rilliant as it was, was parrow and self-seeking. The 
s}>ir}t of commercial enterprise implies many individual and 
many social virtues : 4ielf-reliance and self-control, patience 
and in)(entiveness, cautioi\and daring, the spirit of discipline 
and the spirit of progress. But pushed to excess, or un- 

^Cr. Homer. 0dy9aey, iv. 613-619; xv. 116-119 ; //iod. vi. 289, 391 ; xxllL 

743, iroAv44u£«Aot. 

® 1 Kings V. 6 ; ct. Hornet, CW, xv. 425, 

» Herod, vii. 84. * VM. 28. 
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accompanied by more elevated impulses, it involves evils 
which ensure premature decline. Even in modem times 
where development is necessarily more many-sided than in 
the states of antiquity, the exclusively commercial spirit has, 
after a brief interval, proved to be inconsistent with the 
highest national virtues. The history of Portuguese and of 
Spanish, of Venetian and of Dutch, commercial enterprise, 
whether in the Old or New World, affords lamentable proof 
of this. The impulse of discovery, the thirst for knowledge, 
the spirit of adventure, which originally accompanied the 
commercial spirit and lent dignity thereto, are in time 
swallowed up by it. Wealth is pursued for its own sake 
only. Life is maintained at the cost of the greater part of 
what makes life worth having, and acts of cruelty and lust, 
of treachery and ingratitude, are perpetrated to gratify the 
ruling passion. And so, in some measure, was it with the 
Phoenicians. They were never cowards, but they carried 
the huckstering spirit into all their dealings. It was easier 
for them to buy with their gold than to take or preserve wuth 
their swords ; and as early even as the time of Ezekiel we 
find them, like other commercial nations, hiring mercenaries 
from Persia and from .dilthiopia to fight their battles for 
them.^ It was not from high moral motives — for such were 
almost unknown to the nations of antiquity, at least in their 
dealings with each other — but from a shrewd and calculating 
policy, that the Phoenicians, alike of the parent counti*}^ and 
of the daughter cities, so long forbore to aim at for4*ign 
conquest or at territorial aggrandisement. 

'We know well what the tiny t^^rritory of Palestine has 
done for the religion of the world, and what (Irecce 

has done for its intellect and it% art ; but we are ^ipt to 
forget that what the PhoBDteians did for its early develop. 

ment and intercommunication was achieved by a state 
^ € 

J £sekiel xivii. 10: ‘‘They ot Peru* ^nd of Lad aod of l*hut wen: in tliiiiw 
army ; thy men of war ; they hanged the ahield and helmet in thee ; the y 
forth thy comeUneai*’. 
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confined within much narrower boundaries still. In the days 
of their greatest prosperity, when their ships were to be 
found on every known and on many unknown seas, the 
Phoenicians proper of the Syrian coast remained content 
with a narrow strip of fertile territory squeezed in between 
the mountains and the sea, of the length of some thirty, 
and of the average breadth of only a single mile I And if 
the existence of a few settlements beyond these limits, as, 
for instance, Aradus and Tripolis and Berytus to the north, 
and Accho and Dora to the south, entitle us to extend the 
name of PhoBnicia to some hundred and twenty miles of 
coast, with a plain behind it which sometimes broadened 
out into a sweep of a dozen miles, was it not sound policy, 
even in a community so enlarged, to keep for themselves 
the gold they had so hardly won, rather than lavish it on 
foreign mercenaries in the hope of extending their sway 
inland, or in the vain attempt to resist by force of arms 
the mighty monarchs of Egypt, of Assyria, or of Babylon? 
Their strength was to sit still, to acknowledge the titular 
supremacy of any one who chose to claim it, and then, when 
the time came, to buy the intruder off : Careless they dwelt, 
quiet and secure after the manner of the Zidonians, and had 
no dealings with any man 

One branch of business them was — and a lucrative one it 
must have been — which did tempt the Tyrian merchants 
occasionally to overstep their natural boundaries even by 
land. They were slave traders, and they did not disdain, 
on occasion, to traffic in the persons of their nearest neigh- 
bours and their best friends. Palestine was, throughout 4he 
period of jihe later Old Testament history, the granary of 
Tyre^t supplying it with^ com and oil ; and mutual conve- 
nience seems, in spite of the cruelties of Jezebel and the 
bloody offerings to Meloch, to have long maintained a 
frien^y feeling between the adjoining peoples. But in 


I Judges xvUi. 7. 
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the time of the Maccabees there is evidence to show that 
Tyrian merchants accompanied the armies of S}Tia for the 
purpose of purchasing the Jews who should be taken captive 
in the war ; and when Jerusalem fell before Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, the number of those sold as slaves, doubtless to these 
same Phoenician slave merchants, equalled that of the slain. ^ 
To practices such as these — if, indeed, this may be taken as 
a sample — which must have been as revolting to the patriot- 
ism as their impure worship was to the religious feelings of 
the Hebrew prophets, are probably due the unsj>aring and 
unqualified denunciations of Tyre and Sidon which we find 
in Joel and Amos, in Isaiah and in Ezekiel. The religion 
of the Phoenicians appears to have been originally a rude 
worship of the powers of Nature ; but it is certain that their 
worship of Baal, of Astarte, and of Adonis, as we read of 
it in the Greek and Boman no less Jbhan in the Hebrew 
classics, involved abominations of which human sacrifice 
was hardly the worst. 

The land-locked sea, the eastern extremity of which washes 
the shores of Phoenicia proper, connecting as it does three 
continents, and abounding in deep gulfs, in fine harbours, 
and in fertile islands, seems to have been intended by Nature 
for the early development of commerce and colonisation. By 
robbing the ocean of half its mystery and of more than half 
its terrors, it allured the timid mariner, even as the eagle 
does her young, from headland on to headland, or from islet 
to islet, till it became the highw^ay of the nations of tlie 
ancient world; and the products of each of the countries 
whose shores it laves became tbe common property of all. 
At a very early period the Etruscanv, for ins^nce — that 
mysterious people who then occupied with their seitlepieuts 
Campania and Cisalpine Qaul, as well as that extensive inter- 
mediate region to which they afterwards gave their name — 
swept all the Italian seas with their galleys, half piratical, 


^ 1 Mftec« iii. 41 ; 2 Macc. v. 14 ; cf. aluo Jo«rl iii. 4 ; Amw i. 9. 
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and half commercial. The Greeks, somewhat later, founded 
(b.c. 631) Gyrene and {b.c. 560) Barca in Africa, (b.c. 564) 
Alalia in Corsica, and (b.c. 600) Massilia in Gaul, and lined 
the southern shores of Italy and the western shores of Asia 
Minor with that fringe of colonies which were so soon to 
eclipse in prosperity and power their parent cities. Even 
Egypt, with her immemorial antiquity and her exclusive 
civilisation, deigned to open (b.c. 550) an emporium at 
Naucratis for the ships and commerce of the Greeks, crea- 
tures of yesterday as they must have seemed in comparison 
with her.^ 

But in this general race of enterprise and commerce among 
the nations which bordered on the Mediterranean, it is to 
the Phcenicians that unquestionably belongs the foremost 
place. In the dimmest dawn of history, many centuries 
before the Greeks had set foot in Asia Minor or in Italy, 
before even they had settled down in secure possession of 
their own territories, we hear of Phoenician settlements in 
Asia Minor and in Greece itself, in Africa, in Macedon, and 
in Spain. There is hardly an island in the Mediterranean 
whicli has not preserved some traces of these early visitors ; 
G}^rus, Ehodes, and Crete in the Levant ; Malta, Sicily, 
and the Balearic Isles in the middle passage; Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Elba in the Tyrrhenian Sea; the Cyclades, 
as Thucydides tells us, in the mid-.dSgean ; * and even Samo- 
thrace and Thasos at its northern extremity, where Hero- 
dotus, to use his own forcible expression, himself saw a 
whole mountain ** turned upside down” by their mining 
energy : ^ all have either yielded Phoenician coins and inscrip- 
tions, have retained Phoenician proper names and legends, or 
possess mines, long, perhaps, disused, but which were worked 
as none but Phoenicians ever worked them. And among the 
Phoenician factories which dotted the whole southern shore 
of the Mediterranean, from the east end of the greater Syrtis 

1 Herod, iif 178. *Thuoyd. i. 8; ot Herod. It. 147. . 

* Herod, vt 47 : 4p«t t § 
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eyen to the Pillars of Hercules, there was one which, from a 
oonourrenoe of circumstances, was destined rapidly to out* 
strip all the others, to make herself their acknowledged head, 
to become toe Queen erf the Meditemnean, and, in some 
senile, of-toe Ocean beyond, and, for a spaoe of over a 
hundred years, to maintain a deadly and not an unequal 
contest with the future mistress of the world. The history 
of that great drama, its antecedents and its consequences, 
forms the subject of this volume. 

The rising African factory was known to its inhabitants 
by the name of Eirjath-Hadeschath, or New Town, to dis* 
tinguish it from the much older settlement of Utica, of which 
it may have been, to some extent, an offshoot. The Greeks, 
when they came to know of its existence, called it Karchedon, 
and the Homans Carthago. The date of its foundation is un* 
certain; but the current tradition refers^ it to a ix^riod about 
a hundred years before the founding of Eome.^ The fortress 
that was to protect the young settlement was built upon a 
peninsula projecting eastwards from the inner corner of what 
is now called the Gulf of Tunis, the largest and most beauti- 
ful roadstead of the North African coast. 

The topography of Carthage will be floscribeJ in detail at 
a later period of this history. At present it will be sutVicieiit 
to remark that the city proper, at the time at which it is best 
known to us, the period of the Punic wars, consisted of the 
Byrsa, or Citadel quarter fa Greek word o()rruj)te<l frofu the 
Canaanitish Bozra, or Bostra, that is, a fort:, and of tie' 
Cothon, or harbour quarter, so important in tiie history of 
the final siege. To the north and west of arid oi;cU])y 

ing all the vast space between the,m and /he isthmus behind, 
were the Megara (Hebrew, Magurim), that is, the suburbs 


^ JofitiD, zviii 6, 0 : **CoiKiita Cfft urba h^ec H^ptuaginta duoba» 
quam Roma Appian {Pun. L) places it» fomi<latiua fifty years before fa!! 
of Troy. The* wide discrepancy may be p<jrhajJ3 accounted for by tlie t-xist- 
ence of an earlier Phcenician settlement on ot about tlie same spot, said to have 
been called Cambe or Cacabe. 
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and gardens of Carthage, which, with the city proper, covered 
an area twenty-three miles in circumference.^ Its population 
must have been fully proportionate to its size. Just before 
the Third Punic War, when its strength had been drained by 
the two long wars with Borne and by the incessant depreda- 
tions of that chartered brigand Massinissa, it contained seven 
hundred thousand inhabitants,* and towards the close of the 
final siege, the Byrsa alone was able to give shelter to a 
motley multitude of fifty thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren.* 

The river Bagradas (Mejerda), which traverses what was 
then the most fertile portion of northern Africa, a country 
smiling with com fields, and gardens, olive plantations, and 
vineyards, and forming the home domain of Carthage, entered 
the Gulf of Tunis on the north side of the city ; but the silt 
which it has brought down, combined with the sand thrown 
up in that part of the gulf by wind and tide together, has, in 
the lapse of ages, altered its course, and its mouth is now to 
be found, not near the site of the daughter, but some miles 
to the northward, near the parent city of Utica. 

Facing the Hermsean promontory (Cape Bon), the north- 
eastern horn of the Gulf of Tunis, at a distance of only ninety 
miles, was the island of Sicily, which — as a glance at the 
map, and as the sunken ridge extending from one to the other 
still clearly show — must have once actually united Europe to 
Africa. This fair island it was which, crowded, even in those 
early days, with Phoenician factories,* seemed to beckon the 
chief of Phoenician cities onwards towards an easy and a 
natural field of foreign conquest. This it was which proved 
to be the apple of fierce discord for centuries between Carthage 
and* the Greek colonies, which soon disputed its possession 
with her. This, in an ever chequered warfare, and at the 
cost of torrents of the blood of her mercenaries, and of untold 
tre&ures of her citizens, enriched Carthage with the most 

1 Polybius, i. 78-6; livy, il?pt<. 41; Strabo, xvif. 3, 14. 

3 Ibid. 8-16. > Appian, Fun. 180. 4Cf. Tbucyd. vi 2. 
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splendid trophies — stolen trophies thouj;h they were of 
Greek art This, finally, was the chief battle-field of the con- 
tending forces during the whole of the First Punic War —in 
the beginning, that is, of her fierce struggle for existence 
with all the power of Eome. 

Such, very briefly, was the city, and such the race whose 
varied fortunes, so far as our fragmentary materials allow us, 
we are about to trace. What were the causes of the rapid 
rise of Carthage ; what was the extent of her African and her 
foreign dominions, and the nature of her hold upon them ; 
what were the peculiar excellenoee and defects of her internal 
ecmstittttion, and what the principles on whicfli she traded 
and colonised^ conquared and ruled; — to these and other 
questions somd answer must be given, as a necessary pre- 
liminary to that part of her history, which alone we can trace 
consecutively. Some answer we must give, but how are we 
to give it? No native poet, whose writings have come down 
to us, has sung of the origin of Carthage, or of her romuntio 
voyages. No native orator has described, in glowing {^ericnls 
which we can still read, the splendour of her buildings and 
the opulence of her merchant princes. No native annalist 
has preserved the story of her long rivalry with Greeks and 
Etruscans, and no African philosopher has moralised upon 
the stability of her institutions or the causes of her fall. All 
have perished. The text of three treaties with Rome, made 
in the days of her prosperity ; the log-lK)ok of an adventurous 
Carthaginian admiral, dedicated on his return from the 
Senegal or the Niger as a votive offering in the tempie of 
Baal; some fragments of the practical precepts of a Cartha- 
ginian agriculturist, translated by the order of the ytilitarian 
Roman Senate; a speech or two of a^vagabotid Carthagqiian 
in the Paiitihis of Plautus, which have been grievously 
mutilated in the process of transcribing them into Roman 
letters; a lew Punic inscriptions buried twenty feet below 
the surface of the ground, entombed and preserved by 
successive Roman, and Vandal, and Arab devastations, and 
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now at length revealed and deciphered by the efforts of 
Frcncit and English archasologists ; the massive substructions 
of ancient temples; the enormous reservoirs of water; and 
the majestic procession of stately aqueducts which no bar- 
barism has been quite able to destroy — these are the only 
native or semi-native sources from which we can draw the 
outlines of our picture, and we must eke out our namitive 
of Carthage in the days of her prosperity, as best we may, 
from a few chapters of reflexions by the greatest of the Greek 
philosophers, txom the late Boman annalists who saw every- 
thing with IhHnan eyas, and bom a few bat preoioos anti- 
qoarian mnarkBin the narratsva of the great Greek historian, 
Polybihs, who, irith aU his love of truth and love of jnstioe, 
saw Carthage only at the moment of her hdl, and was the 
bosom friend of her destroyer. 

In her origin, at^least, Carthage seems to have been, like 
other Phcenieian settlements, a mere commercial factory. 
Her inhabitants cultivated Mendly relations with the natives, 
looked upon themselves as tenants at will rather than as 
owners of the soil, and, as such, cheerfully paid a rent to the 
African Berbers for the ground covered by their dwellings.^ 
Thus much, if thus much only, of truth is contained in the 
romantic legend of Dido, which adorned, as it has been, by 
the genius of Virgil, and*resting in part on early local 
traditions, must always remain indissolubly bound up with 
the name of Carthage. We know that the name of Dido 
comes from the same root as the kindred Hebrew names 
of “David” and “Jedidiah,” and means “the beloved,” 
while its Virgilian synonym “Elissa” is nothing but the 
feminine of “ El,” ^he Hebrew word for " God We know 
also as a foot that as long as Carthage stood, Dido was 
worshipped there as a* goddess.^ It seenw probable, there- 
fore, that the loveloqa foundress of the mighty city was 
ariginally nothing but the patron goddess of the whole Phos- 


1 JwUn, xrm. S. 14. 
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nioian race; and it is more than probable that the story of 
the ox-hide, cut with Phoenician cunning into narrow strips 
till it encircled ground enough for the future citadel,^ is 
nothing but a Greek legend based on the superficial resem- 
blance of the Phoenician word *'Bozra,” a fortress, to the 
Greek **Byrsa,” an ox-hide. It is a story which has done 
duty ^ in many other parts of the world since then, and is 
probably neither more nor less true when related of the 
settlement of the Assassins in Persia, of the Saxons in 
England, and of the English themselves in Pennsylvania, 
than of the Phoenician settlers in Africa. 

Yet there are many points in the legend —such, for instance, 
as the sending of the colony direct from Tyre, the civil 
dissensions which w'ere its immediate occasion, the earlier 
date of Utica, the peaceful settlement at first, and the 
friendly relations so long maintained with the native African 
races — which all point to historical facts and give something 
more than a merely poetic interest to the whole. It can 
hardly, therefore, be out of place to indicate here —much as 
Venus did to her shipwrecked son when he first came in 
sight of the city — at least its general outline.- 

Elissa, sister to Pygmalion, king of Tyre, had marrie<l her 
uncle Acerbas or SychjBUs, high priest of Melcarth, a post 
second in dignity to that of Voyalty alone, and perliaps 
surpassing it in its wealth. Coveting his riches, Pygmalion, 
with an act of violence not unknown to his family * -siruK* he 
reckoned Eth-baal and Jezebel among his imjnediate an- 
cestors — slew Sycha3us at the altar, and managed to hide 
his gjijilt from his widow. Deceived by his specious [promises, 
the faithful Elissa, PeneJope-like, long, continued hoping 
against hope for her lord’s return ; but in the dead of tji'jht: 
his ghost appeared to her, revealing the hideous deed and 
bidding her fly the country with the wealth which bin! 
prompted the crixne, and had hitherto escaped the gKisp 

* Virg. ASn, L 367-368; Jnatin, xviii. 5, S. 

*Virg. i. 346 ; **SnmmA swfiu-w fjvstiffia mnm*\ 
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of the criminaL She obeyed, and, flying with a band of 
faithful followers, carried off with her, not only the wealth 
of her husband, but that of his murderer as welL She 
touched at Cyprus, which was already covered with Phoenician 
settlements. There she obtained wives for her followers, 
and induced the priest of Baal himself to leave his temple, 
and to accompany her on her voyage. Like the wandering 
Levite in the Book of Judges, he stipulated that the office 
of the priesthood should belong to him and his for ever in 
the kingdom that was to be, and — like the adventurous 
Micah, in the same story, who felt confident that the 
Lord would do him good, seeing that he had a Levite to his 
priest" — the princess started with fresh confidence in her 
destiny, since she carried with her the priest of her fathers’ 
god. Once more the exiles set sail for Libya, and, purchasing 
from the friendly natives a small plot of land, became the 
founders of the imperial city.^ 

The subsequent incidents of the story as we find them in 
the iEnoid : the landing of the shipwrecked iEIneas; his 
first sight of the queen, beautiful as Diana among her 
nymphs, superintending the building of her city, and giving 
laws to her infant kingdom ; the hospitality freely offered 
and received ; the ** tale of Troy divine," told by the chief 
actor in it ; the queen's admiration for the hero deepening 
gradually into an o’ermastering love for the man; the wild 
conflict of feelings within her breast ; fidelity to the memory 
of her murdered husband, and passion artfully fanned or 
concealed by the suggestion made to her queenly ambition 
that Trojan and Tyrian might, by her marriage, be united 
beneath qpe sceptre ; the inevitable victory of passion ; the 
Bub^quent awakening of iEneas to the true destiny reserved 
for him, the founding, not of a Trojan or of a Tyrian, but of 
an Italian empire ; tha desertion, the desolation, the suicide 
of the queen ; above all, the magnificent curse and prophecy 
in one which breaks from her dying lips : — 

I Virgil, Ain. I 838, 363; Jiistin, zviii 4, 5 ; Appian, Phh, 



** Bise from my adiM. leovTgtt of oriuMi 
Bom to poTOiift the Diurdan horde 
To-day, to-morrow, through all time, 

Oft ae our hands can wield the sword ; 

Fight shore with shore, fight sea with sea. 

Fight all that are or e'er shall be ! " > 

An these incidents, moomparable as they are in their beauty 
imd in their tragic power, form no part of the original legend, 
and are mentioned here chiefly as showing how truly the 
great Boman poet appreciated the one worthy rival of his 
country, the rival whom she had blotted out of existence, and 
how anxious he was, as far as might be, to undo the deed. 

But we must now return to the course of the history. It 
was the instinct of self-preservation alone which, in the 
course of the sixth century, dictated a change of policy at 
Carthage, and transformed her peace-loving mercantile com- 
munity into the warlike and conquering state, of which 
the whole of the western Mediterranean was so soon to 
feel the power. A people far less keen-sighted than the 
Phoenicians must have discerned that it was their very 
existence which was at stake; at all events, that unless they 
were willing to be dislodged from Africa, and Sicily, and 
Spain, as they had already been dislodged froni Italy and 
Greece, and the islands of the Levant, by the fioixl of 
Hellenic colonisation, they mu^t alter their policy. Accord- 
ingly they joined hands (in n.c. 537) with their inveterate 
enemies, the Etruscans, tc; prevent a threatened settlement 
of some exiled Phocasans on the imporkrit island of Cor- 
sica.*^ In Africa they took up arms bo make the inhabitants 
of Cyrene feel that it was towards Egypt or the interior, 
not towards Carthage, that they must Ipok for an extension 
of their boundaries;® and in Sicily, by withdrawing^ half 

> Exorlare aliqtiis noatris ez oftsibtis id tor 
Qui face Dardanioa, ferroqae, eequave colonoa. 

Kiinc, ollm, quocunqtte dabunt tempore virea, 

Litora litoribtis contraria, flitctibue undait 
Imprecor, anna armia ; pugnetit ip^ique nepoteitrpte, 

iv. 625 629, 

« Herod. I 166-166. » Sallnat, Jugarlka, 79, 
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voluntarily from the eastern side of the island in which the 
Greeks had settled^ they tightened their grip upon that 
western portion which, as being nearer to Carthage, was more 
important to them, and where the original Phoenician settle- 
ments of Panormus, Motye, and Soloeis had been planted. 

The result of this change of policy was that the western 
half of the Mediterranean became, with one exception^ — 
what the whole of it had once bidden iair to be — ^a Phoe- 
nician lake, in which no foreign merchantmen dared to show 
themselves. It was a vast preserve, to be caught trespass- 
ing upon which, so Strabo tells us, on the authority of 
Eratosthenes, ensured the punishment of instant death by 
drowning.^ No promontory was so barren, no islet so in- 
significant, ^ as to escape the jealous and ever-watchful eye of 
the Carthaginians. In Corsica, if they could not get any 
firm or extensive foothold themselves, they at least prevented 
any other state from doing the like.^ Into their hands fell, 
in spite of the ambitious dreams of Persian kings and the 
aspirations of patriot Greeks, that ** greatest of all islands,*’ 
the island of Sardinia;^ theirs were the .Sgatian and the 
Liparaean, the Balearic and the Pityusian Isles; theirs the 
tiny Elba, with its inexhaustible supply of metals;^ theirs, 
too, Malta still remained, an outpost pushed far into the 
domain of their advancing enemies, a memorial of what once 
had been, and, perhaps, to the sanguine Carthaginian tem- 
])eraineni, an earnest of what might be again hereafter.*^ 
Above all, the Phosnician settlements in Spain, at the inner- 


1 Masstiliit, a Phocaean colony like Alalia, but more fortunate, appears always 
to have held her own in hot own sea, and planted several colonies, such as 
Emporia^ H,long the coast, which^belped to maintain her ascendancy. 

•Strabo, xviL 1, 19. *Thucyd. vi 2 ; Polyb. i. 10. 6. 

^ UcnDd. i. 166 ; cf. Servius on Virg. jEn, iv. 628, *• litora litoribus con- 
traria,'* where he quotes the stipulation on the neutrality of Oorsica, aa between 
the CartSaginiaus and Romans. 

» Herod, i. 170. and v, 106 ; Polyb. iU. 22 and 26. 

* Virg. JSn, z. 174 ; Insula inexbaustis Chalybum generosa metallis 

’Of. Wvy. zzl. 5! ; Diod. v. 12; Cicero. Verres, il 72; iv. 46L 
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most oomer of the great preserve^ .with the adjacent silver 
mines which gave to these settlements their peculiar value, 
were now trebly safe from all intruders. 

Elated, as it would seem, by their naval successes, which 
were hardly of their own seeking, the Carthaginians thought 
that they might now at last become the owners of the small 
strip of African territory which they had hitherto seemed to 
occupy on sufferance only, and they refused the ground-rent 
which, up till now, they had paid to the adjoining tribes.^ Step 
by step they enlarged their territories at the expense of the 
natives, till the whole of the rich territory watered by the 
Bagradas became theirs. The Nomadic tribes were beaten 
back beyond the river Triton into the country named, from 
the roving habits of its inhabitants, Numidia, or itito the 
desert of Tripolis,^ and were henceforward kept in check by 
the primitive defence of a line of ditch and rampart/^ just 
as, in earlier times, the rich plains of Babylonia had betui 
protected by the wall of Semiramis from the incursions of 
the less civilised Medes. The agricultural tribes w€>re fi>roed 
to pay tribute to the conquerors for the right of culti\ating 
their own soil, or to shed their blood on the field of baiile in 
the prosecution of further conquests from the tribit^s beyond. 

Nor did the kindred Phoenician settlements in the ad- 
joining parts of Africa escape unscathed. Utica alone, owing 
probably to her antiquity and to the semi-parental relation 
in which she stood to Carthage, was allowed to retain her 
walla and full equality of rights with the rising {xnver ; * bub 
Hippo' Zarytus, and Adrurneturn, the greater and the lesser 

^Justin, xix. 1. S. and ii. 4 ; Apjdan, /'un. 2. 

*Cf. Herod, iv. 191. ^Appian, i^un, and ■ 

^It is remarkable that while Utica i.s not mentioned in the irt^aty^ bet wovn 
Rome and Carthage, concluded, according to Polybiue (iii. 22), in fM da ., Rhe 
appears in the second treaty (Polyb. iii. 24} S48 B,c. on Wnia of exai.t e^^nality 
with Carthage, and even in that made by' Hannibal, when in Italy, with 
Philip of Idacedon (Polyb. vii. 9) 215 B.c., she nsceSves the honour of a 
special and independent mention. Ihrohably the subjection to Carthage of the 
other Phceuician cities in Africa had taken place in the interval, and had left 
Utiea in this position of solitary pre-emuieuue. 
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Leptis, were compelled to pull down their walls and acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Carthaginian city. All along 
the northern coast of Africa the original Phoenician settlers, 
and, probably, to some extent, the Carthaginians them- 
selves, had intermarried with the natives. The product of 
these marriages was that numerous class of Libyphoenicians 
which proved to be so important in the history of Cartha- 
ginian colonisation and conquest a class which, equidistant 
from the Berbers on the one hand, and from the Cartha- 
ginians proper on the other, and composed of those who were 
neither wholly citizens nor yet wholly aliens, experienced the 
lot of most half castes, and were alternately trusted and feared, 
pampered and oppressed, loved and hated, by the ruling state. 

It would follow, from what has been already said of the 
l otreat of the Phoenicians from the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and the occupation otthis portion of the sea by the Greeks, 
that as Carthage rose so would Tyre naturally decline ; but 
it was in the days of that decline that Tyre, like other 
Plueiiician cities, gathering fresh strength from her weak- 
ness, and fresh courage from her despair, displayed those 
pow-ei's of dogged resistance to the inevitable which would 
seem to be the j^eculiar dowser of her own and of kindred 
nations. Three tremendous sieges, directed, the one by the 
greatest of the Assyrian, the second by the greatest of the 
Babylonian, and the third by the greatest of the Macedonian 
monarchs, did Tyre undei'go even in the days of her “ decline 
and fall ** ; and the terrible vengeance of Alexander, when the 
bitter end had come upon the city which he could breiak but 
could not bend, is the best evidence of the more than humSn 
endurance which, when they were driven to stand at bay, 
the it^iabitauts of the gi^at merchant city could put forth. 
Tyre herself fell (b.o. 332), but the great Tyrian city in the 
Bay of Tunis still remained ; and to Carthage did the few 
Tyriaifs — young children or old men — who alone escaped. 

I Haxiao*$ l^riplus. sod bolow. pp. 40>44 ; Polyb. iii. 38. 15 ; livy, zxi. 22; 
zxv. 40 ; iOiod. zz. 55. 
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transfer their fortunes and their hopes. ^ In the annals of 
Phoenician colonisation — and it should be remembered, for 
it sheds a kindly ray of human feeling over a history which 
as seen in our imperfect records of it, with what we know 
as well as what we do not know, is not too human — the 
closest ties of intimacy were generally maintained between 
the mother and the daughter cities.*'^ There was no mean 
jealousy, as so often happened among the Greeks, on the 
part of the mother towards the daughter; there was no 
precocious self-assertion or unseemly arrogance on the part 
of the rising daughter towards her declining mother. The 
Persian king might command the services of the Phoenician 
navy to help him to crush a Greek or an Egyptian rival ; 
but the most ferocious of them all, Cambyses himself, found 
that he might as well have issued his orders to the winds 
or the waves as have bidden the Tyrians to take up sacri- 
legious arms against their Carthaginian children.^ 

One enterprise, indeed, the Carthaginians did undertake in 
obedience to the fiat of the great king, which, to the lasting 
good of humanity, failed of its object. Xerxes (b.c. 4B0) 
advancing with his millions of barbarians upon Athens from 
the east, bade, so it is said, Hamilcar advance with his 
three hundred thousand mercenaries upoii Syracuse from the 
west.^ The torch of Greek learning and civilisation was to 
be extinguished at the most opposite ends of the Greek w orld 
at one and the same moment; but, happily for rannkind 
at large, both attempts w'ere foiled. The etTorts of Xf•rx(^s 
ended in the destruction of the Persian ileet at Saliiruis, ami 
the disgraceful flight of the king to Asia; the efforts of 
Hamilcar ended in his defeat and death at Dirnera, and in 
the destruction of a hundred and thousand of his lyrmy ; 
and by a dramatic propriety which is not common in id>,t,ory, 
whatever it may be in fiction, this double victory of Greek 

2 Diodorus 8tculua, xvit. 40, 46; Q. Cnrtiua. iv. 2. 

*Diod, XX. 14; cf. Justin, xviii. 7, 7. -Ulerod. iii. 10. 

4 Dlod. xi. 21-24 ; Justin, xix. I. 12. 
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civilisation is said to have taken place in the same year and 
on the very same day.^ 

Let us now turn to the political organisation of the city 
which achieved so rapid and marvellous a development, and 
inquire how far it was the effect, and how far the cause, of 
her prosperity. The constitution of Carthage was not the 
work of a single legislator, as that of Sparta is said to have 
been, nor of a series of legislators, like that of Athens ; it 
was rather, like that of England, the growth of circumstances 
and of centuries. It obtained the praise of Aristotle for 
its judicious admixture of the monarchical, the oligarchical, 
and the democratical elements.^ The oligarchical element, 
he admits, tended from very early times to a predominance ; * 
but that it must have been moderate and beneficial in the 
use of its power is shown, he remarks, by the fact that its 
rule was never seriously threatened either by a despot from 
above or by the masses from below.^ It must be remem- 
bered — for much of the confusion that exists with regard to 
the Carthaginian constitution is owing to its being forgotten 
— that Aristotle’s remarks as to the mixed character of the 
Carthaginian government, however true they may be of the 
Carthage of the earlier times, are only true in a limited 
sense of the Carthage we knqw best — the Carthage of the 
Punic wars. 

The original monarchical constitution — doubtless inherited 
from Tyre — was represented (practically in Aristotle's time, 
and theoretically to the latest period) by two supreme 
magistrates called by the Bomans Suffetes. Their name is 
the same as the Hebrew Shofetim, mistranslated in our 

1 lltTOfl. vii. 166. See beloWi^p. 49. 

^ ArTttotlQ, Politico, ii. 11 ; of. also Polyb. 61, 2. See Heeren’e chapter 
on the Constitution qf Carthage (''Reflexions on Trade*'), vol. i. cap. S, to 
wliicli, ill common with all other modern writers on Carthage, I am much 
iudebtdil. He has collected nearly all the information relating to the obscure 
subject of the constitution of Carthage to he found in the ancients ; obsenreg 
however, it still unfortunately remains. 

•"^Arist Pol iL 11, ^Arist loc. cit. H 
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aiMfe Haimos of (^hagf 
tiboir ptotolypes, the Oidtens and the Satneoni 
of Book of Judges, not so mvxh the judges, as the 
protectors and tibe rulers of thm respeotive states. They 
are dompared by Greek writers to the two kings of Sparta, 
and by the Bomans to their own consuls.^ That they were, 
in the earliest times, appointed for life, and not, as is commonly 
supposed, elected annually, is clear from a variety of indica- 
tions ; and, like the king of the sacrifices at Borne, and 
the “ king archon ” at Athens, they seem when the kingly 
oflSce itself was abolished, to have retained those priestly 
functions which, according to ancient conceptions, were in- 
dissolubly ^united with royalty/^ 

Beneath these kings came, in the older constitution, a 
council, called by the Greeks the Gerusia,*'' or fVmncil of 
Ancients, consisting of twenty-eight members, over which 
the Suffetes presided. This council declared war, oidej>'d 
levies of troops, appointed genf^rals, sent out colonies.^ If 
the council and Suffetes agreed, their decision wuvS final; 
if they disagreed, the matter was referred to the people* at 
large.^ In this and in other ways each element of the 
body politic had its share in the admitiistraLion of trie 
state. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the Cartha-jiniaii run- 
stitution, as just described, is its general rosorn blanch' to 
those forms of government with which we an; fuinili ir in 
Greece, in Borne, and in the countries of m^»(iern 
and which we are apt to consider the peculiar }U‘o|>«nty 

1 Aristotle,' ^ cit. 3; Polyb. vi. 51, 2; Livy, xxx, 7. “ S<*natiim 

Suffetes (quod vd.at consulare imperium apud »f 0 .s erat) vo* ;i\t*r»wt/' 'J'h* 
were two Suffetes also at Gailes. and perhaps in all tlie PlKt im ian 
Livy, zzviii. 37. “Suffetes eorum, qui summu* PnejuM eat ina^^istratus , . . 
cruci adflgi jiissit” 

®Cf. Herod, viii. 167, etc, 

*Cf. Livy, xxz. 16. " Orutores ad paccni peteiulam miitaut *tn^ii ta 

seniorum principes. Id erat sauoUus apiid iltos cosistlium, niaxim.npie ad 
ipsum aeDatum regendum vis/* 

♦Of. Polyb. i. 31, 8 ; lit. 3:5, 1^3 ; vi 51, Z 


♦Ansi ii. n, Z 
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of the Iiido-(}emiftiuo races. ^eUtol in its origin, the Car-, 
thaginiao oonstitation has noihic|( abont it which sayonxs 
ol file Bast. The general dtVimon of autibority brtween 
king, senate, and assembly, which we fixid at Carthage, is 
something for which we look in vain in any of those eastern 
countries, Egypt, Assjrria, Babylonia, Persia, Palestine, with 
which the Phcsnioians, before they became naturalised on 
the shores of the Western Mediterranean, must have had 
most to do. In particular, the government of Tyre, the 
mother city of Carthage, bears no resemblance at aU to that 
of her daughter. How are we to account for this anomaly? 
Did the Carthaginians, who in general made so little impres- 
sion on the peoples amongst whom they settled, and who 
themselves gathered so little from them, pick up from 
the Greek towns with which, as they travelled westward, 
they were brought into contact, institutions which we usually 
assume to be necessarily of home growth; or did those 
institutions gradually grow up, after the Carthaginians had 
already settled in the far west, as the natural result of 
their environment? This we do not know, and we must 
be content to draw pointed attention to the fact alone. 

But, whatever account is to be given of its origin, the 
Carthaginian constitution described and praised by Aristotle 
is not the same as that of the Punic wars. In the interval 
which separates the two epochs, short as it is, a great change, 
which must have been long preparing, had been completed. 
The Sufietes had gradually become little more than an hono- 
rary magistracy. The Senate over which they presided had 
allowed the main part of their power to slip out of their hipds 
into those of another body, which, if it seemed to be more 
liberal in point of numbers and in conformation, was much 
more exclusive in policy *and spirit. The appeal to the people 
was only now resorted to in times of public excitement, when 
the pnlers, by appearing to share power, tried to lessen envy, 
and allowed the citizens to go through the form of registering 
what, practically, they had already decreed. The details of 
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the change are obscure ; but there are some points which 
are undisputed and are sufficient to indicate its general 
character. The 'new body consisted of 104 members, and 
was commonly known by the name of ** The Hundred 
Its members were selected indeed from a larger body, who 
were themselves, in some sense, the choice of the people. 
But the choice of the people in Carthage fell only on the 
wealthy; and these, when once they had been so chosen, 
were responsible to no one for the exercise of their pa- 
tronage,^ and filled up the vacancies in the Hundred from 
among themselves, like the members of a close college. The 
result was an oligarchy, like that of Venice, clear-sighted 
and consistent, moderate, nay, often wise in its policy, but 
narrow in its views, and often suspicious alike of its op}>o- 
nents and of its friends. 

By the old constitution the Senate had the right to cotJtrol 
the magistrates ; but this new body of judges controlled the 
Senate, and therefore, in reality, the magistrates also. Nor 
was it content to control the Senate ; it practically super- 
seded it. Its members did not, as a rule, appropriate the 
offices of State to themselves ; but they could summon their 
holders before them, and so draw their teeth. No Shofete, 
no senator, no general, was exempt froin their irresponsible 
despotism.^ The Shofetes pref.ided, the senators deliberated, 
the generals fought, as it were, witli a halter .round their 
necks. The sentences passed by the Hundred, if they were 
often deserved, were often also, like those of the dreaded 
“Ten" at Venice, to whom they bore a striking restmbluixv, 
arbitrary and cruel. The unsuccessful general, alike*, wlu ther 

JAriat. Pol. ii. 1, 7. 

* Justin, xix. 2, 5. “Centum «?x nuuim>t^*riaU>riuijii 
qni, reversia a hello Uucibua, rationem rerun) guatanxm ut 

ita in hello imperia cogitarent. ut domi judicia legeitque Uvy 

(zxxiii. 46, 4) shows that at the end of the SecemJ Punic War lh*‘ oVjce <>f 
“judge" had become an oflice for life; there wa# timrefon; no at All 

upon the abuse of its powers ; “ Res fame, vita^ptc otanium in iilornni poti-ntate 
erat ; qiii anttm ejus ordinis, idem omnes advecsos Jiaheliat 
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his ill-success was the result of uncontrollable circumstances 
or of culpable neglect, might be condemned to crucifixion ; ^ 
indeed, he often wisely anticipated his sentence by committing 
suicide. 

Within the ranks of this close oligarchy first-rate ability 
would seem to have been at a discount. Indeed the exact 
equality of all within the privileged ranks is as much a 
principle of oligarchy as is the equal suppression of all that 
is outside of it. Language bears testimony to this in the 
name given alike to the Homoioi of Sparta and the “ Peers 
of England. It was jealousy, for instance, of the superior 
abilities of the family of Mago, and their prolonged pre- 
eminence in the Carthaginian State, which had in the fifth 
century b.g. cemented the alliance between other and less 
able families of the aristocracy, and so, according to the 
express testimony of Justin,- had first given rise to this 
very institution of the Hundred Judges ; and it was the 
same mean jealousy of all that is above itself, which, after- 
wards, in the time of the Punic wars, united as one man a 
large part of the ruling oligarchs in the vain efifort to control 
and to thwart, and to annoy vrith a thousand petty annoy- 
ances, the one family of consummate ability which Carthage 
then possessed, that noble-minded Barcinegens, that “lion's 
brood," ^ who were brought to the front in those troublous 
times by tlie sheer force of their genius, and who, for three 
generations — in the persons of Hamilcar Barca, his son-in- 
law, Hasdrubal, and his three sons, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, 
and Mago — ruled by the best of all rights — the right Divine 
— that of unswerving devotion to their country, of the ability 
to rule, and the will to use that ability well. 

But if we assert, as we have implied, that it was the 
want of power rather than of will on the part of the ruling 
oligarchy, which ever left to the general-in-chief that ab- 

Polyhiufi, i. n, 5; Diod. xx, 10; Val. Max. ii. 7, 1 ext; Zonaras, 
riii. 11 anti 17. 

3Ju8tin, 9;tx. 2, 5-6. 


3 Val. Max. ix. 8 . 2 ext 
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solute command and that unlimited term of office^ which, 
to our minds, is essential to the prosecution of a great and 
distant war, we must take care that we are just. Our ideas 
of the Carthaginian constitution are derived, such as they 
are, always from foreign, and almost always from unfriendly 
sources. Moreover, the information given us on such a sub- 
ject is — all questions of bias or prejudice apart — necessarily 
even more fragmentary, and derived from far more imperfect 
data, than is our knowledge of the material resources, or 
the external relations of Carthage. The student of Cartha- 
ginian history stands, therefore, in the position of the judge 
who, when there is no counsel to be found for the accused, is 
himself, in some measure, bound to undertake that ollico. 
If the scales of justice are to be held even, he must look 
upon himself as so far holding a brief for the defence, as 
to be bound to suggest everything thc^t may fairly be urged 
in suspense of an adverse judgment. And that the judg- 
ments of the Hundred w^ere not always so arbitrary, and the 
policy of the aristocracy not always so ungenerous, as is 
often supposed, is clear from two indisputable facts ; first, 
that the best and ablest citizens were never backward to 
place their services, in time of war, at the disposal of the 
government ; and, secondly, that no general of mark, how- 
ever popular he might be Vvith his soldiers, or however 
much fortune might have frowned upon his enterprises, ever 
attempted to use his power for the overthrow of the consti- 
tution. Such was not the experience of either Greece or 
Borne; and we cannot, therefore, help feeling, in spite of 
what the Greek and Boman writers say, that there must 
have been at Carthage a general feeling of satisfaction with 
the government, and an expectation of substantial jiistico 
at their hands. 

Nor, again, is the verdict of the Greek and Boman writers 
by any means so unanimous or so unfavourable as i» often 
supposed. One of them, and he the gi‘eate»t political philo 
sopher of antiquity, says emphatically, as has been already 
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hinted, the Carthaginians seem to me to be a well-governed 
people ” ; while, in another place, he classes Carthage with 
Crete and LacedaBmon, each of which ** deserved to stand in 
high repute And this, the deliberate judgment of Aris- 
totle, is in itself sufficient to make us receive with much sus- 
picion the statements of the Bomans who hated the Cartha- 
ginians as their rivals, and of the Greeks who despised them 
as barbarians.* Had Aristotle's treatise on governments, 
which contained a special account of Carthage, been pre- 
served to us, a flood of light would probably have been 
thrown on this most obscure subject, and it is more than 
probable that the unfavourable view which we are led, from 
the materials now before us, to form of the Carthaginian 
constitution, would have been considerably modified. 

It appears from the chapters in the Politics, to which 
reference has been c^ready made, that what most attracted 
the admiration of the Greek philosopher in the Carthaginian* 
constitution was its stability, and its immunity from violent 
revolution. In Crete and in Sparta this great object of 
government was obtained under conditions which did not 
exist at Carthage. There was nothing at Carthage analogouer 
to the complete isolation of Crete, or to that iron system of 
Spartan education which turned men into machines, and 
subordinated all other considerations to that of the military 
greatness of the state. If we know little of the circumstances 
which at Carthage produced so desirable a result, the result 
itself is certain. Much, perhaps, turned on the nature of the 
Carthaginian aristocracy. The patriciate at Carthage, unlike 
tliat of early Borne, was not, in the strict sense of the word, 
horeditar}^ It depended as much upon wealth as upon 
birtl),*'^ and where weal^ could be had almost for the asking, 

1 ArUt Pol it xL 1 and 16. 

*Cf. Plutarch, TinwUon, xvii. : riiv iraXai and XX. 

Tow« faic(uruv« ical ^ovtKwrarovs Kop^H^oWow? iyyvripn Karoiiei(ovr«c Cf. 

tlui pwverbial ♦oiviicwy for sharp dealing. 

sAriat. Pol. il xi, 8: ov n6vov «XXa xal irXovrti^ijv olonwA 

«ep«<^a< row? opxrfwrM. Of. 10, Awifra? •twai to? /AcyiVra? tww op^ww. 
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as was the case at Carthage, by the exercise of a little 
commercial energy, and where discontent among the masses 
could always be quieted by the ready expedient of drafting 
them off to the virgin soil which was always open to them 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, there 
would be no need for the frequent secessions and the long 
constitutional struggles which alone were able to raise the 
plebeians at Borne to equality with their masters. 

Nor, again, if the government of Carthage knew, as 
certainly they did, how to make full use of their advantages, 
would there be any room for these internecine feuds between 
city and city, and between different factions of the same city, 
which make up so large a part of the history of Greece, or of 
the republics of mediaeval Italy. Well might the Greek cities 
which, of Sicily, as Thucydides tells us, '' swarmed with a 
heterogeneous population, and were aUvays liable to partial 
or complete changes of government ^ — envy the stability of 
their great neighbour across the Mediterranean, who, what- 
ever her faults, and whatever the misery of her subject races, 
yet seems to have held a homogeneous people within her 
walls, and to have retained from age to age the same form of 
government. Well, too, might the Eomans themselves, 
when once they had been freed by the lapse of a century 
from the terror with which* they had so long regarded 
Carthage, afford, in the midst of their own civil wars and 
their proscription lists, to be at least so far generous to her 
memory as to endorse the words of Cicero, in his treatise on 
Governments: “Neither could Carthage have maintained 
hes pre-eminent position for six hundred years had she not 
been governed with wisdom and with statoHmauship 

If we try, as we cannot help trying, to picture to ouis^ilves 

1 Thucyd. vi. 17 : rk yap ^vpiaUtoi^ noKvai'ipovat.ff ir6K*ii^ Mai 

ixovtri rStv noAirruatf raf fitraflaXat leal 

3 Cicero de Republicli, it 48; **Nec tautum Oarthaf;;:d hnbuiMset (•pufii 
centos fere aonos sine consiliis et disciplina " J bsciplina in mouth ot a 

Roman means much more than either sUtesinanehip or discipline, aud is one of 
the highest terms of praise he could give. 
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the daily lif&and personal oharaoteristics of the people whose 
political organisation has been just described, and to ask, not 
what the Carthaginians did — for that we know — but what 
they were, we are confronted by the provoking blank in the 
national history which has been already noticed. Such few 
indications as we have are in thorough keeping with the 
view we have taken of the political exclusiveness of the ruling 
clique. There were public baths ; but since no member of 
the Senate would bathe where the people bathed, a special 
class of baths were set apart for their use.^ There were 
public messes, as they were called; but these were not, as 
Aristotle supposed, analogous to the Spartan Syssitia,^ an 
institution intended to foster manliness and simplicity of life. 
The black broth of the heroes of Sparta would not have 
suited the Carthaginian nobles, who, clad in their famous 
cloth dyed twice ove^ with the purple dye of their African, 
their Spanish, or their Tyrian fisheries,® and decorated with 
the finely-cut glass beads, the invention of their Phoenician 
forefathers,^ fared sumptuously on their abounding flocks and 
herds, or on such delicious fruits — figs and oranges, lemons 
and pomegranates® — as those with which Cato moved the 
astonishment and the envy of the senators of Borne. The 
Carthaginian Syssitia were incentives to luxury, not checks 
upon it ; they were clubs formed originally for social gather- 
ings, and afterwards applied to the purposes of political gossip 
or con-uption. Wine of all varieties there must have been 
in abundance in a city which commanded the trade of the 
Mediterranean, and which thought it desirable, during one 

I Valerius Maximus, ix. 6, 4 ext. 

'^Arist Pol. ii. 11, 8; tf. Livy, xxxiv. 61: “In circulis convivisque cele- 
brata sormonihua res cat ; deinde in senatu quidam,’* etc. 

•‘Hor. JSpode, xii. 21: *'Muncibus Tyriis iterates vellera lanes,** and Oefe, 
ii. 16. 35, “ te bis Afro murice tinctee’* ; these garments were called 

■* Pliny, Jlist Nat xxxvi, 66 ; Tac. Jffist ▼. 7. 

P<!ATiegranate8 were called '*Punica mala*'. Plin. Jffist Nat xiii 19 ; c£ 
Ovid, Fasti, ir. 607, 

Rapta tribus dixit, solvit Jejunia granis, 

Pnnioa quse lento cortice poma tegunt 
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tA ia ipdtiUi her own 

ciiiMiis from its use es were emiAoyed in her eetlve service.^ 
Diniug-tables of the costly citron wood;— a single specimen 
of which, iPliny tells us, in the time of the Roman Empire 
cost as much as a broad estate— must have been common 
amongst those who monopolised the commerce of the countries 
where alone the citron tree grows.^ Gold and silver plate 
cannot have been rare amongst those who controlled the 
rich mines of Spain, and to whom their ambassadors reported, 
with a touch of scorn, upon their return from Borne, that 
they had been hospitably entertained by senator after 
senator, but that one service of plate had done duty for all. 
Objects of fine art — statues, and paintings, and embroideries 
— there were in abundance at Carthage, but they were the 
work of Greek, not of Phoenician artists, and their abundance 
indicated not so much the genius, crit^al or creative, of the 
Carthaginian community, as the number of Greek towns 
Selinus and Himera, Gela and Agrigentum— sackt^d in tJjo 
Sicilian wars. The first commercial state of antiquiiy 
course possessed a gold and silver coinaj^e of its own ; but 
of the coins which have come down to us it is very doubtful 
whether many belong to the Phoenician city, and it is certain 
that those which are in any way remarkable for the beauty 
of their design or execution — a3, for instance, the famous l oin 
representing the luirsc^s head, which is said to hav« )>e«ui 
up when the foundations of the city were laid, and -.vas 
supposed to typify at once its military and its 

fertility* — were struck in Sicilian mints and desij/iU'd by 

TAriil (Earn. I f>. 

* “ Latifundii taxatione si qms pr««lia tant/> mercSlri vftlit. ” J iiny, }Ji ‘f. 

Nat, ziil *28>90 ; and cf. Martial, xiv. SI). 

Acc'.ipe AUantica uiitnera sylvaH: 

Aurea qui dedfedt dona, mixiora (Ubit 
Of. also the phrase ** Mauri orbes 

•Virgil,^, i. 443. 

Effodore loco signum, quod regia Juuo 
Moustrirat, caput acris eqni ; Kic natn bello 
Egregiani et fiscilem victu per ssecula geiiteoi. 
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Oreek artisfak in the hums of a leathmi money 

of a xajpresentatiTe value^ would dronlate thtoughout 
her dependencies, Oarthage seems, abne of the commercial 
states of antiquity,* to hare anticipated the convenient inven- 
tion by modern economists of a paper money.^ 

Of the architecture of the city we have no adequate account ; 
but the gilded temple and statue of Apollo in the Forum ; 
the Numidian marble, on the possession of which even the 
Bomans prided themselves/^ and which still strews the 
surface of the ground with innumerable fragments; the 
mosaic pavements found far below the surface of the ground, 
too far below it to belong to any but the Phoenician city; 
the ivory and amber and ebony which we know were common 
articles of Carthaginian commerce, enable us, without drawing 
unduly either on the poetic descriptions of Virgil, or on the 
pictures of Turner, to i^alise something of its general splendour 
and magnificence. At all events, they enable us better to 
ix)int the contrast between the luxury of the city, and the 
squalid huts made of branches of trees daubed with clay/ 
which liad once covered the ground where Carthage now 
stood, and in which the inhabitants of the country districts 
dragged on a precarious existence, hiding their grain, like 
their descendants the Kabyles of the present day, or like 
t)i6 Ismelites in the time of Gideon, in boles in the ground, 
if Imply they might save it from a worse than Midianite 
oppression. 

According to another legend (Justin, xviit 5, 15-16). the head of an ox was 
llrKt dug up, which indic4ited only the fertility of the soil. Afterwards came 
the far Wtter omen of military greatness, the head of a war horse. Cacabe." 
the old name of Carthage, is said to have meant **a horsa's head’*. Hence 
probably the origin of the legend. 

1 iEsch. iHal. SocraL p. 76, ed. Fischer : Aristid. Omt. Plaion, it p. 146 
(quoteif by Heeren). 

^Horace, Ode, U. IS, 4 ; *'columnaa ultimd recisas Afrio4 Juvenal, Sod. 
212 : longis Numidamm fulta columnis 

^Oa'tied * ' raapalia ” or '* magalia Virg. Oeorgxe, iii. 340 : " raris habitata 
mapalia tectis And JUn. i. : ** Miratur molem JSueas, magalia quon- 
dam”. Sallust (Jv^irtha, xviii.) describes them as being oblong, with sides 
curved like the keel of a ship. 
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GarUiage was, beyond doubt, the richest city of antiquity. 
Her e^ps were to be found on alt known seas, and there was 
probafafy no important product, animal, ir^table, or mineral, 
the andent wprld, which not find its way into her 
harbours and pass through the hands of her citizens. But 
her commercial policy was not more far-sighted or more 
liberal than has been that of other commercial states, even 
till very modem times. Free trade was unknown to her ; it 
would have seemed indeed like a contradiction in terms. 
If she admitted foreign merchantmen by treaty to her own 
harbour, she took care by the same document jealously to 
exclude them from the more important harbours of her de- 
pendencies. She allowed her colonies to trade only so far as 
suited her own immediate interests, and the precautions she 
took made it impossible for any one of them ever to become 
a great centre of commerce, still less tp dream of taking ixer 
place. 

It is remarkable, again, that while in no city in the ancient 
world did commerce rank so high, the noblest citizens even 
of Carthage seem to have left commercial enterprise to 
those who came next below them in the social scale. They 
preferred to live on their estates as agricultarists or couiitrj' 
gentlemen, and derive their princely revenues iroin their farms 
or their mines, which were worked by prodigious gangs of 
slaves. The cultivation of the soil was, proiiably, nowhere 
in the ancient world carried on with such rich results as in 
the smiling country which surrounded Carthage. When 
Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, boldly vcfitnred to transfer 
to* Africa the war he w’as waging with doubtful success in 
Sicily, he led his army, we are told^ through, a country 
crowded with gardens and plantations, everywhere intersected 
with canals, by wjiich they were plentifully watered. I./anded 
estates succeeded to each other in continuous successiox^ each 
adorned with splendid mansions, which revealed the Wealth 
of the owners. Prolonged peace had stored their abodes with 
everything which nature or art could supply; the country 
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was fertile with every species of fruit tree ; flocks and herds 
and brood-mares abomded hi their pastures. Here dwelt the 
richest of the Carthaginians, and vied with each other in 
pomp and luxury.^ * 

But the most important factor in the history of a people — 
especially if it be a Semitic people — ^is its religion. The religion 
of the Carthaginians was what their race, their language, and 
their history would lead us to expect. It was, with slight 
modifications, the religion of the Canaanites, the religion, that 
is, which, in spite of the purer Monotheism of the Hebrews 
and the higher teaching of their prophets, so long exercised 
a fatal fascination over the great bulk of the Hebrew race. 
The Phoenician religion has been defined to be a deification 
of the powers of Nature, which naturally developed into an 
adoration of the objects in which those powers seemed most 
active Of this adoration the Sun and Moon were the 
primary objects. The Sun can either create or destroy, he 
can give life or take it away. The Moon is his consort ; she 
can neither create nor destroy, but she can receive and develop, 
and, as the queen of night, she presides alike over its stillness 
and its orgies. Each of these ruling deities, Baal-Moloch or 
the Sun-god, and the horned Astarte or the orescent Moon — 
worshipped at Carthage, it would seem, imder the name of 
Tanith — would thus have an ennobling as well as a degrading, 
a more cheerful as well as a more gloomy, aspect. Un- 
fortunately, it was the gloomy and debasing side of their 
worship which tended to predominate alike in Phoenicia 
proper and in the greatest of the Phoenician colonies. 

Baal-Moloch was a malignant deity; he was the fire-god; 
rejoicing ** iii human sacrifices and in parents’ tears His 
worshippers gashed and iQutilated themselves in their reli- 
gious frenzy. Like Kronos or Saturn — to whom the Greeks 
and Bomans aptly enough compare him — he was the de- 
vourei^of his own children. In times of unbroken security 

1 Piodorufl Siculus, xx. 8. * Moren. 

3 
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the OarthagiiiianB neglected or forgot him ; but y^hen they 
were cOflAad. by w i|]^ked-for or depresBed by e 

^ dorment but 

nww bltbge&er abs^V from ike Sehii^ bbasV 
into a deTonring flame, which gratified to the full his thirst 
lor human blood.^ 

Tanith or Astarte, in the nobler aspects which she some- 
times presented, as the goddess of wedded love or war, of 
the chase, or of peaceful husbandry, was identified by the 
Bomans, now with Juno, now with Diana, and now again 
with Ceres ; but, unfortunately, it was when they identified 
her with their Venus Coelestis that they came nearest to the 
truth. Her worship, like that of the Babylonian Mylitta, 
required immorality, nay, it consecrated it. The “ alx>niina- 
tion of the Sidonians *' was also the abomination of the 
Carthaginians/^ 

To one or other of these tw’o deities almost all the votive 
tablets disinterred at Carthage, whether they belong to the 
Phoenician or the Roman city, are dedicated.^ How d*;oply 
the practices that their worship sa:ictiom»d must have h -t-n 
rooted in the hearts of the Phoenician people is f;]ear from the 
fact that long after Carthage and the Carthaginians had 
swept away ; when a new Kurnan city had taken it*- jjhu o, 
subject to Roman law's, and administen'Ml by Roman majis 
trates, but peopled, in great part, by such waifs and strays of 
the Phoenician population as could be got togetlier froni 
adjoining districts of Africa, with the rising raino 

back also their chartered libertinism and I'ncir hinnan sucri 
fines. A Roman proconsul, named Tiberius. emUavourod o> 
check the practice o>f human sacrifice by hangiroj; the 
on the trees of their own sacred groves. h\ii thi.s \ioleni 

1 Diod. Sic. XX. 1< anJ 66 ; SUiim Italicua. iv. 766-773. Beu brlow, pp. lOf* 
111 . 

*See Her63. i. 109, for worship of Mylitta at nabvioij ; for that 
at Sicca, see Val. Max. ii. 6, 15 CNt ; and cf. Justin, xviii. 5, 4. 

>8ee Davis, Carthage and her Hemams, p. 256 sq. and platen; d. also 
B6ni6.'^<wf2tof d Ckurihaget plate 3. 
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attempt to suppress the deep religious instincts of a people 
who even then called themsalyes Oansianites waa not mote 
■ncoessfol than had he^ ^ si^ to. hare been 

made with the saine object by nearly five centuries 
before CSniist.* And for several centnrim after Christ we 
find that Christian bish<^ such as Cyprian, or Christian 
Fathers, such as Tertullian and Augustine, are loud in their 
denunciations of the immoralities belonging to a worship 
which had been so long forbidden and so long retained. 

Other gods of whom we read, such as. Esmun or dSscu- 
lapius, to whom the temple on the Byrsa, the finest in the 
whole city,'-! vvas dedicated; Apollo, whose temple, adorned 
with plates of gold, excited the cupidity of the Boman soldiers 
even amidst the horrors of the final assault, and whose 
colossal statue was afterwards carried off to Borne ; ^ Demeter 
and Persephone, whose worship was imported from Sicily 
after a pestilence which had broken out in the Carthaginian 
army as a punishment for the desecration of their temples ; * 
--all these gods were doubtless originally looked upon only 
as manifestations of the two superior deities, but in time they 
assumed a separate existence of their own. 

But there was one of these inferior gods who stood in such 
a peculiar relation to Carthage, ^and whose worship seems to 
liave been so much more genial and so much more spiritual 
than the rest, that we are fain to dwell upon it as a foil to 
w'hat has preceded. This god was Meloarth, that is, Melech* ' 
Kirjath, or the king of the city; he is called by the Greeks 
“ the riicenioian Hercules,” and his name itself has passed, 
w'ith a slight alteration, into Greek mythology as MelicerteS. 
The city of which he "was pre-eminently the god was Tyre. 
There. he had a magnificent temple, which was visited for 

1 Jufitto» xix. 1» 10-13. '*Interrogati," sayn Augustine, nostri quid 

FuBicl^ respondent, Chanani.’* 

3 Applttu, Pun, vi. 1801 

splutarob, Flamininus, I ; Appian, Pun, 127. 

*mod. Sic. xiv. 77. 
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aatiqtiarian ptixposes by Herodotos.^ It oontained two 
splendid pillars — one of pure gold; the] other, as Herodotus 
believed, of emerald, which shone brilliantly at night — but 
there was no image of the god to be seen. The same was 
the case in his famous temple at Thasos, and the still more 
famous one at Gades, which contained an oracle, a hierarchy 
of priests, and a mysterious spring which rose and fell in- 
versely with the tide, but still no image.*^ At Carthage 
Melcarth had not even a temple. The whole city was his 
temple, and he refused to be localised in any particular part 
of it. He received, there is reason to believe, no sacrifices 
of blood; and it was his comparatively pure and spiritual 
worship which, as we see repeatedly in Carthaginian history, 
formed a chief link in the chain that bound the parent to the 
various daughter-cities scattered over the coasts and islands 
of the Mediterranean. 

The Carthaginian proper names which have come down to 
us form one among many proofs of the depth of their religion m* 
feelings ; for they are all, or nearly all, compounded with the 
name of one or other of their chief gods. Harnilcar is ho 
whom Melcarth protects; Hasdrubal is he whose help is in 
Baal ; Hannibal, the Hanniel of the Bible, is the grace of 
Baal ; and so on with Bomilcfir, Himilco, Etiibaal, Maherbal, 
Adherbal, and Mastanabal. 

A considerable native literature there must Imve ht?un at 
Carthage, for Mago, a Carthaginian Shofefce, did not disdain 
to write a treatise of twenty-eight books upon the agricultural 
pursuits which formed the mainstay of his ordru* ; aiHi \\ hen 
tfie Roman Senate, in their fatuous disrt^gard for intellect, 
gave over with careless profusion to tlifeir friends,* the J^erl,»er 


1 Herod, ii. 44. Atioiher name of the god was BaaMVur. i e. ih** of 
Tyre. 

aSil Ital. iii. 30 

Sed nulla effigies, .simulacrave note deoruin. 

Majestate locum et sacro impievere limore. 
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chiefs,^ the contents of all the libraries they had found in 
Carthage, they reserved for this work" the especial honour of 
an authorised translation into Latin, and of a formal recom- 
mendation of its practical maxims to the thrifty husbandmen 
of Eome.'^ 

That many smaller works upon the same subject must 
have existed at Carthage before a work of such magnitude 
could have been produced by a man who was an active 
general as well as an agriculturist is evident enough. That 
the intrinsic merits of Mago’s treatise were not inferior to its 
bulk is also clear from the influence which the authorised 
translation at once asserted and long maintained at Borne. 
What Aristotle was to the mediaeval philosophers and theo- 
logians, that Mago seems to have been, in his measure, to 
the Italian aginculturists. Yarro, the most learned of the 
Koinans, and the author, among 489 other publications, of 
the most valuable treatise on ancient agriculture which we 
possess, quotes Mago as the highest authority on the sub- 
ject,^ and other Roman writers have handed down to us, with 
no loss respect, various maxims on the breeding and manage- 
ment of cattle, the care of poultry and of bees, the planting 
of forest trees, and the treatment of the vine and the olive, 
the almond and the pomegranate, all drawn from the same 
fountain head. “ We honour,” says Columella, “ above 
all other writers, Mago the Carthaginian, the father of 
husbandry.”^ Nor can a work which stood the test of a 
translation into Greek, as well as into Latin, have been alto- 
gether destitute of literary merit. Be that as it may, what we 
know of this one specimen of Carthaginian literature does nOt 
dispose us jio view with more indulgence the criminal care- 
lessness of the Romans. ^If they destroyed the city and its 

MMiny, liiaU Nat xvlil. 6: “reguUs Africce”. 

^Tli« chief translator was one D. Silanus ; a good Punio scholar. It was 
also translated into Greek by Cassius Dionysius of Utica. Varro, i. 1. 10 
(quoted by Heeren). See his appendix on Mago’s work. 

5* Varro, i. 1, 10. ^Coiumolla. i. 1, la 
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inhabitants, they might have taken steps to preserve its 
literature; at all events they need not have handed it over 
to its most illiterate and inveterate enemies. But having 
*done a deed of which some of the better spirits even amongst 
themselves were ashamed, they determined, as it would seem, 
to leave nothing which could unnecessarily remind them of 
it. A century later, Sallust saw some of these very Cartha* 
ginian books, the property, as he was told, of King Hiempsal.^ 
What little of their contents on other subjects he was able to 
gather from his interpreters he embodied in his history of 
the Jugurthine War; but when he reaches the i)oint where 
he would naturally have launched out on Carthage, it is with 
a touch of sadness, not unmixed, as we would fain hope, 
with shame, that he passes on with the remark, say 
nothing about Carthage, for I think it is better to say nothing 
about her, than to say too little **>' 

Those members of the Carthaginian aristocracy who did 
not find a sufficient field for their ability in agriculture or in 
politics, in literature or m commerce, took refuge in the pro- 
fession of arms, and formed always the chief ornament and 
often the chief strength of the Punic armies. At one period, 
at least, of the history of the State they formed a so-called 
“Sacred band”^ consisting of 2500 citizens, who, clad in 
resplendent armour, fought around the person of their 
general-in-chief, and feasting from dishes of the costliest gold 
and silver plate, commemorated in their pride the number of 
their campaigns by the number of the rings on their fingers.^ 
It was, however, the one fatal weakness of the Carthaginian 
State for military purposes that the bulk of thidr vast armios 
consisted not of their own citizens, nor even of attached and 
obedient subjects, but of foreign , mercenaries. There were 
few countries and few tribes in the western world which 
were not Represented in a Carthaginian army. Money or 

1 Sallust, Jug, i. 17. ' - Ihul Jug, L 19. 

®Diod. Sic, xvi. 80; %t, 10-12; cf. aUo Pluiorcb, TimokoUt 27. 

^Arist m Iv. 2, 10. 
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superior force brought to Carthage samples of every nation 
which her fleets could reach.^ Native Libyans and Liby- 
phoenicians, Gauls and Spaniards, slingers from the to- 
famed Balearic Isles, Greeks and Ligurians, Volsdans and 
Campanians, were all to be found within its ranks. But it 
was the squadrons of light-horsemen drawn from all the 
nomad tribes which lay between the Altars of Phileni on 
the east and the Pillars of Hercules on the west, which 
formed its heart. Mounted on their famous barbs, with a 
shield of elephant’s hide on their arm and a lion’s skin 
thrown over their shoulders, the only raiment they ever wore 
by day and the only couch they ever cared to sleep on at 
night; without a saddle and without a bridle,^ or with a 
bridle only of twisted reeds which they rarely needed to 
touch ; equally remarkable for their fearlessness, their agility, 
and their cunning ; equally formidable, whether they charged 
or made believe to fly ; they were, at once, the strength and 
the weakness, the delight and the despair of the Carthaginian 
State. Under the mighty military genius of Hannibal — ^with 
the ardour which he breathed into the feeblest and the 
discipline which he enforced on the most undisciplined of 
his army — they faced without shrinking the terrors of the 
Alps and the malaria of the marshes, and they proved in- 
vincible against all the power* of Borne, at the Ticinus and 
the Trebia, at Trasimene and at Cannae ; but, as more often 
happened, led by an incompetent general, treated by him 
as not oven Napoleon treated his troops, like so many beasts 
for the slaughter, and sometimes even basely deserted — 
c!xposed on a barren rook to perish, or betrayed into the 
enemies’ h^iuds ® — they naturally proved a two-edged weapon 
piercing the hand that leaned upon it, faithless and re- 


^ Cf. Plutarch, TimoUon, 20 ; trrparhv Ayctpoi'rat dLirik *HpaieA«Miv cal 

0a\ArTJit, 

3 Virg. ASn, iv. 41 : Et Numidea iufreui chiguiit et inhospita Syrtia ** ; of. 
Hilius i. 215 : ** Hio paaaim exultant Nomadea, gens inaoia freni’*. 

3 Diod. V,, 11 ; xiv. 76 ; Zonaras, viii. 10 and 18. 
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vengeful, learning nothing and forgetting nothing, finding 
once and again in the direst extremity of Carthage their own 
deadliest (q^portunity. 

But if tito life of the great oapitalii^ of Carthage was as 
brilliant as we haTe described it, how did it f^ with the 
poorer citieens, with those whom we call the masses, till we 
sometimes forget that they are made up of individual units ? 
If we know little of the rich, how mu(^ less do we know of 
the poor of Carthage and her dependencies I The city 
population, with the exception — ^a large exception doubtless 
— of those engaged in commerce, well-contented as it would 
seem, like the Bomans under the Empire, if nothing deprived 
them of their bread and of their amusement, went on eating 
and marrying and multiplying until their numbers became 
excessive, and then they were shipped off by the prudence 
of their rulers to found colonies in otlipr parts of Africiit or in 
Spain.^ Their natural leaders, or, as probably more often 
happened, the bankrupt members of the aristocracy, would 
take the command of the colony, and obtain free leave, in 
return for their services, to enrich themselves by the plunder 
of the adjoining tribes. 

To so vast an extent did Carthage carry out tlie niixlcrn 
principle of relieving herself of a suj>erfluous population, mui 
at the same time of extendifig her empire, by culonisaUDj!, 
that, on one occasion, the admiral Ilanno, wJiuse ' 

still remains, was despatched with sixty ships of \sar of fifty- 
oars each, and with a total of not less than thirty thousand 
half-caste emigrants on board, for the )nirj?ose of founding 
colonies on the shores of the ocean beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules. 

r 

But the document recording this voyage is of an intercHt 
so unique, being the one relic of Carthaginian literature 
which has come down to us entire, that we must dwell for 
a momenron its contents. It was posted up by the admiral 


lAriflit. Pol. il 11. 16. and vi. 6, 9, 
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hiniRelf, as a thank-offering, in the temple of Baal, on his 
return from his adventurous voyage, the first attempt, and 
possibly the sueeessful attempt, made by the Phoenicians to 
reach iiia equator fiiom the north-west of Africa. It is pre- 
served to us in a Greek translation only,^ the woric probably 
of some inquiritive Greek traveller, some nameless Herodotus 
who went wandering over the world, like his matchless fellow- 
countryman, his note-book always in his hand, and always 
jotting down everything which was of interest to himself, 
or might be of importance to posterity. Hanno passed, so 
he himself tells os, the Pillars of Hercules and deposited 
his living freight at various points along the coast of Morocco 
and the great desert beyond it ; at last he reached an island 
to which he gave the name of Geme, and which we may 
perhaps identify with Arguin, 10° north of the equator,* 
since his crew calcu^ted that it lay as far beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules as the Pillars of Hercules themselves were 
from Carthage. Here he landed the remainder of his Liby- 
phoeuicians, and from this point he began his great voyage 
of discovery. He had already taken interpreters on board, 
and ho now struck out once more towards the south. He 
passed the mouth of the Senegal Biver, a river abounding, 
then as now, with crocodiles and river-horses. Near its 
banks dwelt a race of savagek, no longer the brown men of 
the Barbary States, or of the Sahara, with whom he must 
have been familiar enough, but the ebony Negroes of the 
Soudan. They were clothed in skins of wild beasts, and 
spoke a language unintelligible even to the interpreters. 
“They drove us away,” says Hanno pathetically, “ by throw- 
ing stones at us.” But on went the explorers. They passed 
forests of odoriferous trees, they saw the natives burning 
down, as they do at the present day, the withered grass on 
the hill-sides, and they heard by night the sound of pipes 

1 It'wlU be found printed in Hadaon’e Chographi jmitorM. See Heeren'e 
Appendix. 

9 See Lenormant, Manuti ePhiotoire ancimnet p. 201. 
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and cymbals, drams and confused shouts, the favourite 
amusements, then as ever, of the Ncf'io raci^. On they 
went, till they reached what was, very possibly, the Cama- 
roons Mountain itself, only 5 ^ above the equator.' At all 
events, there is no other volcano on the west African coast, 
and none therefore answering to the descripti.)n giveti by 
Hanno. The voyagers arrived by night. The country around 
seemed full of fire, and in the midille of it wore, llaine-s far 
higher than the rest which seemed to touch the st ir.s. When 
day came they found it was a large mountain, which they 
well named the “Chariot of the Gods”. Pa-^sing once 
more onwards still, they reached a gulf called the Southoi n 
Horn, which contained an island with a lagoon. It wa.s 
inhabited by savage people, the greater part of them women, 
covered with hair. “Though we pursued the men,” says 
the log-book, “ we could not catch anypf them ; they all fied 
from 08, leaj^g over the pcedpioes and defending themselves 
witii stones. We csttg^t three of llie wom^ bat tiiey 
attacked os witli tooA aod nail, and eoold ndt be pocsoaded 
to retora witti ns; accordingly we killed and flayed them 
and' took their skins with ns to Carthage.” These sfrange 
creatures were called by the inteipreters “ Gorillas ” ; a name 
not destined to be heud again till its strange revival two 
thousand years later, when the mysterious half-human a{>e 
of equatorial Africa, then discovered or rediscovered, took 
its name, not unnaturally, from its equally mysterious proto- 
type in the Periplus of Hanno. From this point, " Hanno’s 
farthest,*’ as it might well be called by subsequent expl(>rers, 
the admiral returned; for, as the record ends with eloquent 
brevity, “ here our provisions failed us 

What was the general nature of Carthaginian tradu in 

1 munwonf eontUMUariat oa tiie «f Haniio sa ut b* 

Mcpwitcd, v«i 7 adddy m to tbe Surtbott {N^t iwebedi tty Itim. TiMV rang* 
betwMa 28* sad y N. Mitada; Imt Uie fcwnra ath«r Onth^nian 

voyaeM,Mid Sm “Iudo^m«aaad.«inMO’'aiid 
togaUitt, jMrlu^ nUtU w the SMirc 
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the distant regions thus thrown open to them wo happen to 
know from another ancient writer whose authority is beyond 
dispute. There was in Libya — so the Carthaginians told 
Herodotus — beyond the Pillars of Hercules, an inhabited 
region where they used to unload their cargoes, and leave 
tliem on the beach. After they had returned to their ships 
and kindled a lire there, the natives, seeing the rising column 
of smoke, ventured down to the beach, and depositing by the 
nuirchandise what they considered to be its equivalent in 
gold, withdrew in their turn to their homes. Once more the 
Carthaginians disembarked, and if they were satisfied with 
the gold they found, they carried it off with them, and the 
dumb bargain was complete. If not, they returned a second 
time to their ships to give the natives the chance of ofifering 
more. The law of honour was strictly observed by both 
parties ; for neither \sould the Carthaginians touch the gold 
till it amounted, in their opinion, to the full value of the 
merohandise ; nor would natives touch the merchandise 
till the Carihai^iMis had c^ohed the transaction by carrying 
off the gold.^ 

This strange story, long looked upon as fabulous, has,*like 
many other strange stories in Herodotus,, been proved by the 
concurrent testimony of modern travellers to be an accurate 
account of the dumb trade whibh still exists in many parts of 
Africa, and which, traversing even the Great Desert, brings 
the Marroquin into close commercial relations with the 
Negro, and supplies the great Mohammedan kingdoms of the 
Soudan with the products of the Mediterranean. It proves 
also that the gold-fields of the Niger, so imperfectly knownjK) 
us oven npw, were well known to the Carthaginians, and 
that the gold-dust with ^hich the natives of Ashanti lately 
purchased the retreat of the European invader was the re* 
cognised medium of exchange in the days of the father of 
history. 

Nor was Hanno, the hero of the Periplus, an exceptional 

» Herod, vl. 196. 
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speoimen of Carthaginian daring. If only we knew Carthage 
as we know Athens or Borne, from the Carthaginians them- 
selves, we should probably have abundant proof that Hanno 
was only one example of a numerous class of bold explorers, 
vrhose services the great colonising and commercial republic 
was always able to command. At all events, we hear from 
Pliny of another expedition which was sent in this same fifth 
century, under the command of another admiral, Bdmilco, 
to explore the western coasts of Europe. A fragmentary 
account of this voyage also has come down to us in the 
shape of la metrical Latin paraphrase of the document which 
Qriginally recorded iV ftod Englishmen and Irishmen, at all 
events, will be interested to hear what we are told of its 
destination. In a four months' voyage, keejnng to his left 
the great shoreless ocean on which no ship had ever ven- 
tured, where the breeze blows not, but^ eternal fogs rest upon 
its lifeless waters,^ Eimilco reached the iBstrymnides (Scilly 
Isles). ** Bich are they in metals, tin, and lead ; spirited and 
industrious are the race which inhabit them ; fond, too, are 
they of trade, and they traverse the boisterous sea, not on 
barques of pine or oak, but on coracles made of skins sewn 
together. At the distance of two days' sail from these if; tlio 
Holy Island, with its abundant emerald pastures, inhabited by 
the Hibernians ; hard by lies &Ibo the wide Isle of Albion/* 

One other link connecting indirectly Great Britain with 
ancient Carthage may, perhaps, be pointed out here. Tl)«' 
island of Minorca was early colonised by the Phtjcnieians, and 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Carthaginians. It 
contains the finest harbour in the Mediterranean. Witiiiii it 
a large fleet of line-of- battle ships can lie in sever; fathomB ni 
water safe from every wind that b^ows. This harbour was 

r The Ora Maiitima of JPaetne Avienae. J t ia to be found In the Lalini 
See Heenst'e Appendix and Comment*. 

*Cf. Herod, iv. 48, where Saiaspee the lame of the sea the|)re«^t o{ 
Afriea. SUxrimt of tfaki khtd mm to liare been indw^^nomAy propagated by thn 
Jealous Garihagialati marhiors at a means of ndaiidng the eommeroe of the 
AUantio ezditilvely in their own handa 
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called Portus Magonis,*' either after some early Carthaginian 
explorer of that name, or, as seems more probable, after the 
younger brother of Hannibal himself, who, when he was 
ejected from Spain by the Bomans, passed over to Minorca 
and spent the winter there.^ The name has now been 
softened into Port Mahon. The Spaniards have a saying 
about it that the ports of the Mediterranean are June, July, 
August, and Port Mahon The possession of the harbour 
made the island of Minorca a bone of contention among all 
the maritime powers of Eturope throughout the lasf century. 
In 1708 it waa attacked by General Stanhope, who, it is said, 
by shooting aarrows into it, to which were attached papers 
threatening the garrison with labour in the mines unless they 
instantly surrendered, induced them to capitulate just before 
a relieving Spanish force arrived. To commemorate this 
event, General Stanhope, when he was afterwards raised to 
the peerage, received the title of Lord Mahon ; and thus, in 
the strange vicissitudes of human fortune, an English noble- 
man bears the name of the brother of Hannibal, and also of 
the reputed founder of the Carthaginian empire itseli^ 

To defray the expenses of this vast system of exploration 
and colonisation, as well as of their enormous armies, the 
most ruinous tribute was imposed and exacted with unspar- 
ing rigour from the subject native states, and no slight one 
eitiier from the cognate Phcenician cities. The taxes paid by 
the natives sometimes amounted to a half of their whole 
produce,^ and among the Phosnician dependent cities them- 
selves we know that the lesser Leptis alone paid into the 
Carthaginian treasury the sum of a talent daily.* The tribute 
levied on the conque^d Africans was paid in kind, as is the 
case with the rayahs of JJurkey to the present day, and its 
apportionment and collection were doubtless liable to the 

1 xiviii. 37 and 46. 

Jttstin, xviil 7: Mago , . . cum primus omninm ordinaU dlBolplinl ' 
imperium Pesnomm condidisset 

* Polybius, i, 72, 2. * Livy, xxxiv. 62. 
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same abuses and gave rise to the same enormities as those of 
which Europe has lately heard so much. Hence arose that 
nniversal disaffection, or rather that deadly hatred, on the 
part of her foreign subjects, and even of the Phoenician 
dependencies^ tovmds C^irihage, on which evi^ invader of 
; safelj count Hence the 

ease with which Agathool6s» with his mudl sa^ of fifteen 
thoosand men, could overrun the open country, and the 
monotonous uniformity with which ha entered, one after 
another, two hundred towns, which Carthaginian jealousy 
had deprived of their walls, hardly needing to strike a blow.^ 
Hence, too, the horrors of the revolt of the outraged Libyan 
mercenaries, supported as it was by the free-will contributions 
of their golden ornaments by the Libyan women,- who hated 
their oppressors as perhaps women only can, and which is 
known in history by the name of the “*War without Truce,” 
or the ** Inexpiable War 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the inberont 
differences of manners, language, and race between the 
native of Africa and the Phcenician incomer were so great : 
the African was so uniuipressible, and the Phoenician was so 
little disposed to understand, or to assimilate himself to hi . 
surroundings, that, even if the Cartliaginian government }i:id 
been conducted with an equity, and the taxes levied wuh a 
moderation which we know was far from being the case, a 
gulf profound and impassable must probably liave always 
separated the two peoples. This was the fnadamertotl. tiie 
ineradicable weakness of the Carthagiiuan Empire, and in iho 
long run outbalanced all the advantages obtaine^l fc^r her by 
her navies, her ports, and her welbstookcd treasury : by tho 
energies and the valour of her citi:^Qs ; and by tlie oonsum* 
mate genius of three, at least, of her generals, It is this, 
and this alone, which in some measure reconciles us to the 
melancholy, nay, the hateful termination of the atrug^^lo, on 
the history of which we are about to enter : — 

i0iod. Sia xx. 17 odM * Polyb. i. 72, 4-5. 
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Men are we, and must grieve when e'en the name 
Of that which once was great has passed away. 

But if under the conditions of ancient society, and the 
savagery of the warfare which it tolerated, there was an 
unavoidable necessity for either Borne or Carthage to perish 
utterly, we most admit, in spite of the sympatiby which the 
brillianGy of the Carthaginian civilisation, the heroism of 
Hamilcar and Hannib^, and the tragic catastrophe itself call 
forth, that it was well for the human race that the blow fell 
on Carthage rather than on Borne. A universal Carthaginian 
empire co^d have done for the world, as far as we can see, 
nothing comparable to that . which the Boman universal 
empire did for it. It would not have melted down national 
antipathies, it would not have given a common literature or 
language, it would not have prepared the way for a higher 
civilisation and an infinitely purer religion. Still less would 
it have built up that majestic fabric of law which forms the 
basis of the legislation of all the states of Modern Burope and 
America. 
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CHAPTEB n. 

OABTHAOS AND SIOILT. 

(735 310 B.C.) 

Wars between Carthage and Sicilian Greeks— First appearance of Greeks h\ 
Sicily— Their gradual spread — Battle of -Hiniera— Second Caitha'Tinian 
invasion of Sicily — Thinl invasion and its incidents— Exploits of Dionysin?* 
— Siege of Motye — Fourth invasion — Strange vicissitudes and possible im- 
portance of the conflict — Comparative merits of Greek and Carthaginian 
rule in Sicily— Conflicting stories about Hamilcar at Himera— River Haly- 
cns fixed as boundary — Timoleon — Magnificent Oarthaginian anuament 
— Battle of Crimesus — Agathocles invades Africa and threatens Carthage. 

Before we enter on the history of the long struggle betweon 
the Bomans and Carthaginians for the possession of Sicily, 
it is necessary to give some account of the less known and 
much longer series of wars which had been waged for the 
same object between the Carthaginians and the Gro«;ks. Our 
knowledge of these wars comes to us, as was to be exijeeted, 
exclusively from Greek sources; and the same caution with 
which we receive from the Bornan writers indiscriniinate 
charges of cruelty and of bad faith against their formidable 
antagonists in the Punic wars, is necessary, perhaps even 
tfiore necessary, here. If we cannot often prove that the 
charges brought are groundless, we can, at le^st, always 
remember that they are one-*sided. , The light tbrowm by the 
Sicilian wars on ihe inner life of the Carthaginians is scanty 
enough, bn% where our materials are so meagre we must 
make the best of even that little ; and some facts, aUeast, 
come out which are alike interesting and suggestive. 

From very early times, as we have seen, the Phcanicians 
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had occupied every coign of vantage on the coast of Sicily 
and its adjacent islands, and had from thence carried on 
their peaceful warfare with the natives of the interior.^ But 
about the eighth century a still more a.dventurous and gifted 
people appeared upon the scene. The Phoenicians, true 
to their general policy, to attempt to hold nothing by war 
which they could not hold without it, and to trade with those 
countries only where trade was its own passport and its own 
security, retired gradually before the incomers, and would, 
very possibly, have disappeared altogether from the island, 
bad not Carthage, endowed as she was with all the colonising 
and commercial aptitudes of Tyre, as 'weU as with a capa- 
city for empire which T}rre never had, stepped into the place 
which the mother-city declined to fill, and entered upon 
that vigorous and aggressive policy which was one day to 
make the Western M^iterranean a Carthaginian lake. 

But the spread of the Greek colonies in Sicily was not 
rapid. Naxos and Syracuse, Catana and Leontini had been 
founded, about b.o. 735, on its eastern coast, for, perhaps, 
half a century before we hear of the Greeks advancing even 
as far west as G^l nor was it till another half century or 
thereabouts had passed away, that we find them at Himera, 
and Selinus threatening, or seeiping to threaten, the Cartha- 
ginians in the western corner of the island to which they had 
retreated.*^ But Carthage was still peacefully inclined. She 
loved a quiet life, and it was not till after Mago, about 530 
B.O., had extended her home domain in Africa, and till 
Mago's son Hasdrubal had annexed Sardinia, that any 
serious attempt was made by her to recover the ground 
which had been lost,^* 

At the head of a vast and motley army, drawn from all the 
countries to which the Carthaginian fleets had access, 
Hamilcar, the second son of Mago, landed in Sicily in the 
year 4^. The great battle of Himera lasted from morning 

^ UTiucyd. T. 51 * Ibid. vj. 8-4 » Justin, xix. 1. 14. 
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to evening, and it ended, as we have already seen, in the 
complete rout of the Carthaginians. Hamiloar, who through- 
out the battle had, in his twofold capacity of Shofete and 
commander-in-chief, been sacrificing to the gods of Carthage, 
when he found that his efforts were of no avail disappeared, 
and was seen no more.^ The Carthaginians, with charac- 
teristic prudence, fell back once again on the three original 
Phoenician fortresses of Motye, Pamormus, and Soloois, and 
from their retirement they looked on complacently for the 
next seventy years at the incessant revolutions and counter- 
revolutions which were as the breath of life to their ever 
restless yet ever prosperous Greek neigh bours.^ 

At last, in b.o. 410, the half-native and, as it was believed, 
half -Trojan city of Egesta, which, by its appeal to Athens for 
aid against Selinus, had brought on Sicily and Greece alike 
the (^amities of the Syracusan expedition, made a similar 
appeal to Carthage, and so kindled the flames of that new 
war, or rather series of w^ars, which, with fitful intermissions, 
devastated the island for a century and a half. The Cartha- 
ginians hesitated long, we are told, before renewing the venture 
which, seventy years before, had ended so diS^astrously.^ But 
at last the die was cast. It was an evil day for the Greek 
cities of Sicily. Hannibal, grandson of the Ilamilcar who 
had fallen at Himera, and therefore, as Diodorus remarks,^ a 
born enemy of the Greeks, took the command. Rrdinus fell 
almost at the first attack ; its inhabitants w'ere slaughtered, 
and its splendid walls and temples levelled with the ground. 

^ The majestic columns which it was long thought that nothing 
but an earthquake could have overthrown, still Bfaow% it it; 
said, marks of the Carthaginian crowbars whlcli were used 
to overturn them. Himera shared the fate of Selinus.'** To 
a message from the Syracusans begging tliat he would 
admit his* prisoners to ransom and spare at least the temples 
of the gods, Hannibal replied roughly that those Who could 

1 Herod, vii 166-167. / Thucyd. vi. 17, a J&iod. xiii. 13. 

^IhlcL I, a : ^941 iu94Maiv, a xUi. 56-6b. 
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not preserve their freedom must try their hands at slavery. 
And even as the Jews^ when Jerusalem was about to fall before 
Titus, heard, or fancied that they heard, voices which were 
not of earth, saying, Let us go hence ’* ; ^ so, with terrible 
realism, did the Carthaginian general now tell the affrighted 
Greeks that the gods themselves had left their shrines, and 
so had abandoned their cities to destruction. Then, in an 
outburst of fanaticism, half family and half national, be 
slaughtered three thousand prisoners in cold blood on the 
spot on which his grandfather had fallen/^ 

Sated with plunder and bloodshed, Hannibal sailed back 
to Africa, but only to return three years later to complete his 
work of devastation. The splendid city of Agrigentum, with 
its vast population, its prodigious temples, and its innumer- 
able works of art, fell after a siege of seven months. The 
towns of Gela and Camarina came next, and from the whole 
southern coast of Sicily Greek culture and civilisation seemed 
to bo blotted out. We turn away with disgust from the 
details of so savage and barbarous a warfare ; but we must 
note, as we pass, ope or tw^o of its more characteristic and 
suggestive incidents. Such are: the mutiny of Campanian 
mercenaries, quelled by the present of the rich gold and silver 
drinking-cups which the bodj-guard of the Carthaginian 
general had brought with them ; the wanton destruction of 
the Agrigentine tjepiilchres by the besieging army; the re- 
ligious terrors which followed — the heaven-sent pestilence, 
the spectres of the outraged dead haunting the sentries 
at their posts, and the solemn sacrifice of a child to Baal 
by tho general in command, the glorious works of art— 
the statue of Aitemis*at Egesta,* of thS poet Stesichorus at 
Himora,^ of Apollo at Gela,® of the bull of Phalaris at 

^ Hfirafiaiviinw Hurtvetv, So too at the slege of Veii (livy, v. 21) it was 
believec^ *' deos votis cx urbe sua evocatos hostium templa novasque aedea 
speutare « 

aDlod. xiii. 69, adinit, ^ » Cicero, Verves, iv. 88. 

«lbid. ii. 86. »X>iod. xiiL m 
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Agrigentum^— carried off to Carthage or to Tyre. In vain 
(b.c. 405) did the Syracusans try to stave off the storm by 
sending troops half-way to meet it ; in vain did they depose 
their incapable generals and bow their necks beneath the 
yoke of the one man \^’ho in point of courage and ability 
seemed to be marked out as the saviour of their state, the 
tyrant Dionysius. Syracuse itself, the acknowledged head 
of the Greek cities of Sicily, seemed about to fall; but the 
ravages of the pestilence, which carried off half the Cartha- 
ginian army, compelled Hannibal to leave his task unfinished, 
and he returned to Africa carrying with him the pestilential 
taint which was to spread havoc in Carthage and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

It \vas now the turn of Dionysius to justify his assumption 
of arbitrary power by the use he made of it, and after a few 
years of strenuous preparation he set forth on his mission of 

liberation**. Every species of cruelty which had been 
visited by the barbarous mercenaries of Carthage on the un- 
happy Greeks was now atoned for by the equally unhappy 
Carthaginians who had settled in the southern parts of Sicily. 
Onward the tide of invasion flowed, svrollen, as it advanced, 
by the Greeks who were now able to return to their devas- 
tated homes, till at length it leached the westernmost corner 
of the island, and found itself checked, for the moment, by the 
narrow arm of sea which separates the island fortress of Motyi* 
from the mainland. 

The small garrison of Motye defended itself with all the 
resolution of the Pheenioian race, and the incidents of the 
siege which followed — the mole thrown out by Dionysius to 
connect it with the "mainland, the battering of its walla by 
new and unheard-of military engfoes, such as the catapult, 
just then invented, the huge moving towers, the diversions 
effected by;the fleets, the final assault, the desperate house-to- 
house fighting in the narrpw streets, the flight for refoge to 
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the temples of the gods^ the promiscuous pillage and massacre, 
— all these incidents are characteristic of the Phoenicians 
when driven to stand at bay, and remind us, in some measure, 
now of the heroic resistance made, in the following century, 
by the parent of Phoenician cities to Alexander the Great, 
and now, again, of that still more terrible resistance of despair 
to which this history leads us up, and in which it finds its 
most tragic conclusion. 

The liberator ” had all but done his work ; but these were 
not the days when we know Carthage best — the days of her 
vacillation and of half-hearted counsels — they were the days 
of her strength and of her pride. In spite of the havoc 
wrought by the plague in Carthage and the surrounding 
country, another huge host of one hundred thousand men 
started (b.c. 397) under Himilco for Sicily. They recovered 
Eryx and Motye almost at a blow, and within the course of 
a single year took Messana at the other end of Sicily, and 
rolled back the tide of invasion on Syracuse itself. Seldom 
has the fortune of war veered round so rapidly and so com- 
pletely. But the marshes of the Anapus were once more 
the best and the last ally of Syracuse. A new pestilence of 
unexampled fury l)roke out. Part of the Carthaginian navy 
was destroyed by fire, and Himilco purchased, we are told, 
the safety of the remaining Cartliaginians in his army by the 
betrayal of all his mercenaries. It was an act of baseness of 
which Dionysius himself and even Hiero after him, were also 
guilty, and it is not without parallel in the history of the 
Punic wars ; ^ but it enables us, in some measure, to explain, 
what is otherwise so difficult to account for, the suddeiT 
collapse of the energieU of Carthage when, once and again, 
she seemed to be in the ffxW career of success. 

It is useless to speculate, but it is hardly possible to resist 
the temptation to do so, as to what might have been the con- 
seguenee to Carthage, to Sicily itself, to Borne, and to the 
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world at large* had dther party soooeeded altogether in the 
i^tempt in whioh each had all bat snooeeded* within the term 
of these last three years : had Carthage* for instanoe* been 
able to pash forward her victorious career into Italy at the 
very time when the Qaol was at the gates of Borne, or had 
Syracuse been able to accomplish with ease in a single year 
what could hardly be accomplished a century and a half later 
in a twenty- three ‘years’ war by all the power of Borne. It 
is impossible to say what might have been the result in such 
a case ; but it is possible to point out much, at least, which 
could hardly have happened, and to realise to ourselves how 
entirely different the conditions would have been under which 
the struggle for universal empire, w^hoever might have been 
the combatants, must have been carried on. 

The horrors perpetrated by the Carthaginians and the 
ferocity and treachery of some of then* generals are brought 
out in full relief by Diodorus and by the earlier Sicilian 
historians, Phihstus and Tiraseus, who form his chief autho- 
rities. It is all the more important therefore to Lotic<‘ that 
Diodorus himself inadvertently drops hints which show Uuit 
if the merits of Greek and Carthaginian rule in Su iiv must 
needs be compared, the advantage was not always, m 
judgment of the Sicilians themselves, on the side of the 
Greeks. Many of the Sicilian Greeks, he tells us. migrated 
of their own free will, carrying their })ropert\ with ilieiu. 
from the Greek to the Carthaginian ]iortion of Picily, for 
found, or fancied, at least, that they would find, the ruh of 
Carthage to be less oppressive than that of th»* tyiant 
Dionysius.^ On the other hand, many Bicanians and Siciluuis 
whom Dionysius offered to transfer '*to Syracuse from tlic 
neighbourhood of the Carthaginians, declined his ofFei with 
thanks, preferring the Carthaginian rule to hia . while those 
tribes or towns which he bad compelled to join him went 
back again with alacrity to Carthage as soon as she reappeared 
on the scene.2 In like manner when, at a moment's TK'iic«% 

> 0iod. xiv, 41, nm, XIV. 56. 
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resident in Syracuse, it is clear that the G&thaginians, in spite 
of the provocation they had received, did not make reprisalr 
on the Greeks resident in Carthage.^ These indications may 
tend to strengthen the misgivings which are naturally sug- 
gested to us when we recollect the medium through which 
alone our information as to Carthaginian misgovemment 
comes. 

There is another circumstance which is still more sugges- 
tive. Of what followed the fatal battle of Himera we have 
two versions ; one of them by a lucky chance, which is al- 
most without a parallel in the history of these wars, comes 
from the Carthaginians themselves. It has been preserved 
by Herodotus, and tells us that Hamilcar, when he found 
that the battle of Himera had gone against him, flung him- 
self headlong, as a whole burnt offering, into the fire which 
he had kindled, and that almost divine honours were paid to 
his memory by a grateful country, alike in Sicily and in the 
capital.- The other version is that given us by the Greeks : 
that the Carthaginians, unable to vent their anger, even on 
the lifeless corpse of the unfortunate Hamilcar by nailing 
it, as they sometimes did in similar cases, to a cross, vented 
it on his innocent son, Gisco, whom they banished for life to 
the Greek town of Seliiius.® • Either of these stories, or 
neither of them, or both of them, inconsistent as they seem 
with each other, may, among a people so volatile as the 
Carthaginians, perhaps be true. But the discrepancy is at 
least suggestive, and it does not make us less sorry that 
in other cases where we hear of anything to the discredit 
of Cai thage, we aro^ unable to balance the Greek by the 
Carthaginian version of the story. 

Other desultory attempts were made by the tyrant Diony- 
sius in his long reign of thirty-eight years to drive the Car- 
thaginians from Sicily, but without success; and the fitful 
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Oifibagn all file temtory which lay ta the west q| 1^ mei 
Halyeas. This river praotioally remained the boondary be- 
tween the contending parties for the next hundred years ; but 
on two occasions during that period tiie Carthaginians ap- 
peared in arms before the walls of Syracuse. The first was 
in the time of the besti the other of the worsts of all its rulers. 

Already the Carthaginians had gained possession of the 
whole of the town of Syracuse except its island citadel of 
Ortygia. It was the first time in their thousand conflicts 
that they had attained so nearly to the summit of their am- 
bition; and every one believed^ tc quote the words of a 
patriotic Greek, that the long-talked-of and long-expected 
flood of barbarism bad come at last, and had overwhelmed 
Sicily.^ But just when the horizon was at its darkest, light 
appeared. The younger Dionysius, a man as weak as he 
was wicked, abandoned the city he hacf misgoverned without 
striking a blow in its defence, and fl>ing to Greece inudo 
way for the Corinthian Timoleon. Equally lernarkable )or 
his courage and his gentleness, for his ability to rc>niinatid 
and bis readiness to obey, for the tenilcrno:>s of bis ali’e\.ti«>ns 
and the sternness of his sense of duty, above all for his 
absolute disinterestedness, Timoleon is the highest iJ<*il (»f 
one side, and that perhaps t!ie noblest side, ot the Lin>ck 
character. He had saved his brother’s life m haltlo 
risk pf his own, and yet when that biother jilolb d v 
the lives and libertir^s of his fellow citizeri*> he ga\e him 
in an access of sublime patriotHin, to the dealii he had di^ 
served/^ Such was the man who, summoned U) an .udiious 

C.' 

post which he would never have sought Jjut daivd not d*'chrn\ 
now appeared at Syracuse when its fortunes were at its iowe-^t 
ebb (B.c. 844). 

The Carthaginians vanished lor .b tune, hut n*ap}>eai<d 

A 

1 Plutarch, timoleon, xvii. : «»<rr« naifTO/f ftt/oSoL tiip «aAut 

trpoaSoKia/jLtyriy iKfiapfiaptaa-ty tni SixtAtai^, 
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a fow yeuM alterwBi?& at ^sheaS of one of the most 
splendid armaments that they had ever put into the field. 
It consist^ of seventy thousand infantry, of ten thousand 
cavalry, of a large number of war chariots drawn by four 
horses each, of one hundred ships of war, and one thousand 
transports laden with supjj^lies and ammunition of every kind.^ 
But the armament was not less remarkable for its com- 
position than its size. The merchant princes of Carthage, 
so often content to look at war as a gigantic mercantile 
speculation, cared not, as a rule, to risk their own lives 
when there were plenty of barbarians who for a small sum 
of money were. willing to throw away theirs instead. It 
was doubtless pleasanter for those who enjoyed life, as did 
the wealthy Carthaginians, when there was any risk to be 
run, to do so, as the Greek proverb expresses it, “in the 
person of a Carian ^ But when real danger threatened the 
State, it is a mere calumny to assert that they were not 
ready to do battle in their own persons and to fight, as 
their inercoiiaries hardly ever fought, in defence of their 
lieartlis and homes. In this pre-eminently patriotic arma- 
ment there were, we are told, no less than ten thousand 
native C’arthaginians, all clad in splendid panoplies, and 
all cariNiug white shields, conspicuous from afar, as if to 
mark tliem out as targets for^the enemy. Amongst them 
was the famous “Sacred Baud'* of 2500 chosen nobles 
in nil the hnivory of their gold rings, their costly raiment, 
a!ul their drinking vessels of solid gold and silver. 

The battle which ensued, the Battle of the Criinesus, is 
described with graphic detail by Diodorus and Plutarch,^ 
who evidently liad 4ie testimony of eye-witnesses before 
tht'in. We seem, as w^e read, to be moving in an atmosphere 
of poetry and of portent, *of miracle and of religious enthu- 
siasm. It is the Battle of Megiddo and the brook Eishou 
that \ye fancy that we see; it is the song of triumph of 

1 PluUircli, Timolean, xxv. ; Diod. xvi. 77. 

Diod. xvi. 80. * Plut. Tim, 27, 28, 
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Deborah and of Barak that we faaoy tiiat we hear. The 
parallel is dose indeed throughout.^ A tempest of rain and 
hail, accompanied by lightning and thunder, broke with ex- 
traordinary violence at the critical moment right in the faces 
of the advancing Carthaginians. The stars in their courses 
fought against Carthage, and the brook Crimesus, swollen in 
a few minutes to an angry torrent, swept away in its waters 
the war-chariots, and the plunging horses, and the heavv 
armed foot soldiers of the Carthaginians. Then, as at Megiddo, 

strength was broken down the Carthaginian citizens in 
their heavy panoplies, slipped in the mud and fell to rise no 
more. The Sacred Band stood their ground, by the confes- 
sion of the Greeks themselves, in a manner worthy of their 
privileges and responsibilities, and died, fightinL; bravely, to 
a man. The camp and costly baggage fell into the hands of 
the victors, and Timoleon, laden with booty and \\ ith iionoui , 
returned to Syracuse to live there as a simple citizen, and 
after securing to his adopted country a period of t\\enty-t'At> 
years of prosperity and liberty and peace, such as it had haidly 
enjoyed before, and certainly has not atuiined to since, i<> be 
regretted in his death as the *• common father and benefactor ’* 
of all the Sicilians.''’ 

Timoleon passed away, and Syracuse once riiuie fell (B c. 
310 ) under the yoke of a tyrant as able and unscrupulous 
as the elder Dionysius. Bursting through the (\iriliagiii- 
ian squadron, which was blockading him in bis capitil, 
with a heroism which is almost unpaniileled in warfare, 
Agathocles made his way at the head of a lew ships t(» 
Africa, and with a Carthaginian fleet following close bflnnd 
him and a Carthaginian army ready Jo receive him on his 
landing, he made Carthage horhelf tremble for her safeu 
Once again the city poured forth* in its own n \ 

hoplites and its horsemen, its war-chariotn, and its Sacri‘d 

lit has been eloquently drawn out by Dean Stanley. Jeut.h f^hunh, voL t. 

chap. 14. 

9Plnt«rob, TimoUon, xxxix,, xtnrtt. 
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Band. But it was not till afteir Agathodes had been for 
three years over-running the open country, till he had oc- 
cupied an almost fabulous number of Ca^haginian towns, 
and had kindled into a mighty blaze the flame of discontent 
which was always smouldering among the African subjects 
of the imperial city, that he returned to Sicily to carry fire 
and sword into other regions from which their Greek blood 
might have been expected to protect them.^ The havoc 
which Agathodes had wrought in Africa might be repaired, 
and was soon repaired by the wealth and energy of the 
Carthaginians; but there was something which no efforts 
of theirs could now undo. By his invasion of Africa Agatho- 
cles had shown the way in which Carthage could be best 
assailed. He had probed the weakness of the Carthaginian 
empire to the very bottom, and mightier men than he, and a 
mightier people than Uie Greeks of Sicily, were, all too soon, 
to follow in his footsteps. 


1 Died. XX. 3, 66, >r7. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OABTHAOB AND KOUB. 

(753-278 B.C.) 

Rome and Oarthage compatf^d ('ontrastid— Onicin and growth of Romo— 
Constitutional pro;rrt*>s— Military proi'res'. -Conqut of KtiU'iCai*H—<)f 
Oaubi— Of Latins- Of Sumuites — Roman rfietho<ls in war -Th^ir modi i a 
Uon — War with H>rrlm3 — It* charactHr— Rorn** broui^lit face to fao» witl 
Carthage. 

It is now time to take a glance at the«ongiD and rise of die 
younger city on the banks of the Tilxjr, whose progn*^^ 
towards the dominion of the world Carthage, and Carthago 
alone of the states of antiquity, was able seriou‘>!y to delay 
The history of Rome is like, and yet unlike, that of Garth n't 
It is like it, for we see in each the growth uf a cimc coi* 
munity which, from very small l>egmnmg->, under an an^tu- 
cratic form of government, and with slight literary or arii’^no 
tastes, acquirf*d first, by the force of circuiiibtance'.. the leader- 
ship of the adjoining cities, which wen', akin to lier in blood 
and subsequently, by a far-sighted policy <» In u aHj. 

liecame mistress, not only of them, but, by aid. of .ill 
the tribes whom Nature had not cut off from by th<‘ 

sea, the mountains, or the doscit. 

But Boipan history is intrinsically unkke the C^axtba^rnmn, 
for the greatness of Rome rested n<jt, as did the greatm^ss of 
Carthage, on her wealth, or her commerce, or her ooionios, 
or her narrow oligarchy, but on the constitutional progress 
which, after-a long struggle, obliterated the mxschii'vous pri'v i- 
leges of an aristocracy of birth, and raised the eommonalty 
to a complete social and political equality with their former 
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lords* It rested oh the gtend moral qualities which formed 
the groundwork of the Boman charMter in its best timeSi 
earnestness and simplicity of life, reverence for the sanctities 
of the family relational reverence for the law, reverence for 
the gods. It rested on the extraordinary concentration of 
all these qualities, together with the soundest practical ability 
which the State contained, in the Senate, perhaps, when 
taken at its best, the noblest deliberative assembly which 
the world has ever seen. And when the two orders in the 
State had become united, and Borne was fairly launched in 
a career as a conquering power, her greatness rested — how 
unlike to Carthage ! — on the real community of interest and 
of blood which united her to the greater number of the 
Italian tribes that she absorbed ; on the self-sacrifice which 
bade her then, and for a long time to come, tax, not her sub- 
jects but herself ; on the wise precautions which she took to 
secure tlieir permanent allegiance, partly by isolating them 
from one another, partly by leaving them in some sense to 
govern themselves, or by admitting them to a share, actual 
or prospective, in the Boman citizenship. 

The district originally occupied by the Latin race which 
achieved such grand results was a small tract of land, not 
larger than an English county, which lay between the Tiber 
and the Anio on the north, and* the Alban Hills on the south, 
and the future capital of the world was originally only one of 
thirty small settlements, of which she was the first neither in 
antiquity, nor in strength, nor in natural advantages. Alba 
and Lanuvium were older, Tusculum was stronger, Tibur 
and PrfBiieste were more fruitful and more salubrious tha« 
Borne. What circumstances enabled Rome, built as she was 
on one of the least healthy and least fertile spots occupied by 
the Latin league, so soon to obtain a pre-eminent position 
among them, we need not here inquire. The Boma Quadrata 
on the Palatine Hill soon grew into Rome of the Seven Hills. 
She encouraged migration to herself from the adjoining dties 
of the league ; the manumission of slaves, and the growth of 
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WHimEN»wA agrionltiire^ soon giMker a ^iepandwt popula* 
tioli;, whicih ttte origm of tlie PlebniaiiB; and, when 

the venerable Alba fell before the arms of Borne, Borne 
naturally enooeeded by the right of the worthiest, as well as 
by the right of the strongest, to all her privileges and dignities 
as president of the Iiatin league. 

It belongs not to our purpose here to trace the vicissitudes 
of the long and eventful struggle between the privileged 
Patricians and the unenfranchised Plebs ; to show in detail 
how the social grievances of the lower orders — their exclusion 
from all share in the public land for which they had shi^d 
their blood, the caste jealousy which forbade a patrician to 
intermarry with one of a less sacred race — the atrocious law 
of debtor and creditor, gave way, one after the other, in spito 
of the armed opposition and the prejudices and the subter^ 
fuges of those Patricians who, as alone profited by 
existing abuses, naturally enough clubbed together to resis: 
reform. Nor need we relate at length how these same 
Plebeians, by the heroism of their natural Iea<1er£>, or tlu ir 
secessions to the Sacred Mount, first obtained nnjulabio 
magistrates of their own, the Tribunes of the \Miii 

powers so extraordinary that if the Boman people had not 
been the most law-abiding people in rhe world all public 
business must have come t5 a stand-^till ; how the ritihi of 
appeal from the arbitrary sentences of the rnagistmte to ihv 
people assembled in their Comitia, was again and again con- 
firmed — even as Magna Charta lAas again and again con- 
firmed by English kings — each fresh ratification iciulering, 
410 doubt, the sanction more impressive, and using the woid 
“people" in a more comprehensive and a uuer bcnso; how 
office after office, and dignity aft^ dignity, the Quiestorship 
and Military Tribunate, the Consulship and the Senate itself, 
were thrown open to the Plebeians, first in theory and after- 
wards in iaot ; how the Licinian Bogations, after nine yours 
of party warfare, ceased to be Rogations and became Laws ; 
and how, finally, Camillus, the chief of the old aristocracy, 
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«K>wned ^ polifeiMil edifipe wli»(, perhaps, tighUy con- ' 
sidered, is ihe greatest event in tiie internal history of Borne, 
the dedication of tiie famons Temple of Concord^ (b.o. 367). 
It is inoombent on the student of the history of Carthage not 
so muoh to analyse the process as to note the result of this 
long constitutional conflict ; and that grand result was that 
the two orders became indissolubly united, socially and 
politically, into one nation, and were thus prepared, whether 
for good or for evil, to assert their natural supremacy over 
the rest of Italy, and then to conquer the world. 

Nor, again, does it fall within the scope of this Work to 
follow with Sbny degree of minuteness the early progress of 
the Homan arms. It must suffice to trace only so much of 
its outline as may enable us to judge of the true position of 
the conquering city, when a wider field opened before her 
and she had to face, no longer the petty warfare of bordering 
to\wiships, nor even the collective strength of Samnite and 
Htruscan confederations, but Carthage, Macedon, and the 
East. 

The expulsion of the kings (b.c. 509) left Home still a prey 
to internal discord, a circumstance of which her nearest 
neighbours, the Etruscans, wholly alien as they were to her 
in race, were not slow to avail themselves. The Etruscan 
nation, with its gloomy and mysterious religion, the solemn 
trifling in its augural science, and the cruelty of its gladia- 
torial games, was just then at the height of its power by 
land and sea. Now was its opportunity ; and the fond but 
soul-stirring romances of the ballad-singers and annalists of 
curly Home have not been able wholly to disguise the faet 
that the city itself feH before the arms of Porsena.’* But the 
triumph of Etruria was pot long lived. A protracted war- 
fiurc of 150 years succeeded, in which the star of Home came 
gradually into the ascendant, and the fall of Veil after a ten 
yeoral siege, and, still more perhaps, the hurricane of Northern 

1 Plntarch, Oamillus, 42, 4-7 ; cf. Livy, vi 42. 

•Tao. Hitt, lit 72 : “ deditt urU”, 
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barbarians which just then burst over the fairest plains of 
Italy, set Borne for ever free from danger on the side of 
Etruria. 

But Borne was delivered from the Etruscans only (n.o. 
390) to find that the Gaul was thundering at her gates. The 
city was burned to the ground, her temples desecrated, her 
historical records destroyed, her inhabitants dispersed or 
slain ; but no such ephemeral calamity could shatter the 
traditions or shake the resolution of the Boman people. 
Borne rose, like the phcsnix, from her ashes, and started 
afresh on her career of conquest. Her ancient enemies, the 
iEquians and Volscians, who, according to the patriotic nar- 
rative of Livy,^ had for so many years in the early history 
of the Bepublic been annually exterminated and had annually 
revived to be exterminated again, had long since died their 
last death as independent nations. The Etruscans were now 
powerless ; the last desperate effort of the Latins to restore, 
when it was too late (b.c. 340-338), the equality of their 
ancient league, was crushed in two campaigns, and Borne 
now found herself face to face with the worthiest antagonists 
she had yet met, the brave and hardy Sabellian race, which 
was akin to herself in blood, which had lately almost annexed 
Campania, and which clung 'with desperate tenacity and w ith 
manners that never changed* to the rugged mountains and 
the inaccessible defiles of the Central and Southern Apennines. 

The struggle is memorable for the deeds of heroism which 
mark its course on either side ; for the stublxjrn resistance 
and chivalrous bravery of the Waker, and, on more than ouv. 
occasion, for the perfidy and the meanness of Uie 
combatant. But it is yet more renjarkmble, in the eye of him 
w'ho would read the story of the ^^inio wars aright, for tho 
light it throws upon the true secret of the Roman strength in 
war. 

1 Of. Li^. fit 8 ! ** Ibi Ydbcnm nomen peop^ ewt*'. was in 

292 ».a In the following your {2W a.c.), we «n toH, ** Vekfeoe 
nsfieere exercitne,*' a 10. , 
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Never did the iron resolution and devotion of her citizens, 
never did the unbending consistency of purpose and the 
marvellous self-restraint of the Senate, display itself more 
brilliantly. . Without haste, but without a pause, never 
elated by victory, never depressed by defeat, not caring to 
overrun what they could not hold by force of arms, or to 
obtain by treaty what they could not take without it, willing 
to employ years instead of months, and to conquer by inches 
where they might have conquered by leagues, the Boman 
Senate, slow but sure, held on the even tenor of their course, 
determined only that where the Boman eagles had once set 
down their talons, there they should remain, till the time 
came to plunge them more deeply into the vitals of the foe. 
Did Samnium at the close of the great twenty-two years* 
struggle lie, to all appearance, prostrate at the feet of ^me, 
the last of her fortres^s, Bovianum, in the grasp of the 
conqueror ? That conqueror concluded an equitable peace, 
on terms of all but equal alliance,^ not because she liked to 
spare the conquered — that maxim is to be found only in the 
patriotic imagination of the author of “iEneid** — but simply 
because she did not choose to be brought face to face with 
Southern Italy before she had made quite sure of Central 
To build a now fortress, to found a new military colony, to 
complete a stage or two more of a great military road — if 
only it could better secure what lay behind, and give a 
vantage ground for future operations whenever the time 
should come — this was the strictly practical object of Borne 
wlien she took up arms ; this she kept in view when smarting 
under a defeat ; and, what is more remarkable, with this she 
rested content even when flushed with victory. In this way, 
always aiming only at wh&t was feasible, making sure of 
every inch of her way, drawing her iron network of colonies 
and military roads over every district which she professed to 
claim, jtome found herself at length (b.o. 293) with not a 
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single danger behin^her, and with nothing in hront save 
some Inxurions Greek' cities, and some insignificant tribes of 
Italian aborigines, to separate her from that which was at 
once &e object of her highest hopes and of her most practical 
and stem resolves, the tmion of the whole of Italy beneath 
hw sway. 

'We have said that there was but one obstacle to the reali- 
sation of the aim of Borne; but one other there shortly 
appeared, which, as it had been beyond the visible, so was it 
neces|arily beyond the mental horizon of so matter-of-fact a 
body as the Boman Senate. The adventurous King of Epirus, 
whose erratic course it would have required a genius like his 
own to have anticipated, shot down like a meteor on the 
scene (b.o. 280 ). Kred with the ambition of emulating liis 
great relative Alexander, and of founding a vast Greek empire 
in the west on the ruins of Italy and'Carthage, as Alexander 
had founded his on the ruins of Persia and of Egypt, ho 
eagerly seized the opportunity afforded him by the api)eHl of 
the frivolous Tarentines, and offered to lead the Greek cities 
of Italy in their opposition to Komc. 

The straggle is rich, above most of those in which li^mjo 
engaged, in the play of individual character and in the traits 
of knightly chivalry and generosity, which lend to it a charm 
which is altogether its own. Even liis sober-minded and 
severely practical enemies could scarcely come ijito contfict 
with so high-bred and chivalrous a foe as Pyrrhus without 
catching some sparks of his courtesy and his enthusiasm ; 
but the stniggle is also memorable as the first occasion iu 
'which Greece and Borne met in the shock of battle. Here 
for the first time might be seen the' Roman legion meeting 
the phalanx of Maccdon ; a national militia airayed against 
highly trained and veteran mercenaries ; individual railiUary 
genius aj^st collective mediocrity. For a moment fortune 
seemed to waver, or even, to incline in favour of 'tlie ad- 
venturer; but she could not waver loxig. The vkitories of 
Heradea and Asculnm must have made the name of Pyrrhus 
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a name to be spoken \dth bated breq|th even in the Boman 
Senate; and the lightning rapidity 'with which he swept 
Sicily from end to end, cooping the Mamertines in Messana 
on the extreme east, and the Phoenicians in Lilybaeum in the 
extreme west, must have made his name a name of terror* 
even among the burghers of Carthage. But the proud 
answer returned by the Boman Senate to the embassy of 
Pyrrhus after his first victory, that Rome never negotiated so 
long as an enemy was on Italian soil,^ must have at once 
opened the eyes of the Epirot king to the hopeless ^ure of 
the enterprise he had undertaken,. and marked triumphantly 
the goal to which centuries of tempered aspiration and of im- 
petuous resolve had raised the Latin city. To the Boman 
mind an ideal which could not be realised was no ideal at all, 
and the Romans had now realised their highest ideal to an 
extent which entitled* them to take a wholly new point of 
departure (n.c. 278). 

Pyrrhus disai)peared from the western world almost as 
rapidly as he had descended on it, crying with his last breath, 
half in pity, half in envy, ** How fair a battle-field are we 
leaving to the Romans and Carthaginians I ” ^ He spoke too 
truly. The arena was already cleared of its lesser coinbat- 
aiits, and for some few years there was, as it were, the hush 
of exp(3ctation, the audible silence of suspense, while mightier 
combatants were arming for the fray, and the great duel was 
pr<jparing of which a hundred years would hardly see the 
termination. 


I Pyrrh^tJi, xix. .5 ; Aj)pian, Frag. 10, 2, 8. 
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CHAPTBB IV. 

PIBBT PUNIO WAB. 

(264>241 B.a) 

MESSANA AND AORIGRNTUM. 

(264-262 B.C.) 

Relationfl of Sicily to Carthage and Roine—A^eal of Mamertineli for aid 
— Tlie question at issue — Iifi|)ortauee of the decision— Romans r^ccoj^y 
Mesaana— Tliey attack Syracuse— Results of first campaiy:u— Romans ally 
theruscWes with Hiero— Carthaginians unprepared for war— Aerigentum 
— Its shige— Its fat^ 


It is not the least striking testimony to the of 

with which the nations of the West must have seen Pyrrhus 
return to his ownr country, that tlif* liomans anJ Cartha- 
ginians, in the face of so redoubtable a foe, had agreed to 
forget their mutual jealousies till such time as he should 
transfer himself and his ambitious schemes to another <juarter 
of the globe. The second victory of Pyrrhus over the KoinauB 
had been followed by the appearance of a Carthaginian fleet 
off the mouth of the Tiber, offering to the Koman Senate their 
aid against hira.^ The offer was at first declined, but shortly 
afterwards a close alliance was concluded, and the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, which had in vain atteiftpted to intercept Pyrrhus 
on his crossing into Sicily, inflicted a heavy loss upon him 
as he hastily retreated from But hardly had Pprhus 
umed his back for the last time on Italy, when the first 

1 Justin, xviit. 2, 1-8. 
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note of war between the nations so recently allied was 
sounded. It came, as was to . be expected, f^m that fair 
island which, by its position, seemed to belong half to 
Europe, half to Africa, and from that point in it which lay 
actually within sight of Rhegium, the town which was, as 
yet, the farthest ou^st of the Roman alliance. For more 
than a century past Greeks and Carthaginians had been 
contending, vtdth varying success, for the possession of the 
island. Few towns of any importance within its limits had 
escaped destruction, fewer stUl had escaped a siege, and 
many had been talren and retake^ almost as many times as 
there had been campaigns. On the whole, in spite of the 
efforts of able leaders like Dionysius the Tyrant, Timoleon, 
and Agatbocles, fortune had favoured the Carthaginians ; end 
the pow'er of Syracuse, the head of the Greek states, was 
now confined to the S^th-eastem corner of the island. 

But there was one town in the island, and that an all- 
important one from its geographical position, which had by 
a strange destiny ces^d to be Greek without becoming Car- 
thaginian, and after outraging Greek and Carthaginian alike, 
and arousing their active hostility, had now, to make matters 
better, appealed for aid to a third power which was destined 
to prove mightier than either. 

When Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, died (b.c. 289), his 
mercenary troops were disbanded, and a body of them, on 
their way back to Cainpania, their native country, treacher- 
ously seized Messana, which had entertained them hospitably. 
They expelled or slew the male inhabitants, divided their 
wives and children, and calling themselves the children of 
Mamers, or Mars, prdbeeded- to justify their name by plun- 
dering or harrying all the«uirOonding «^try.^ 

Such outrages could not be overlomfed by the Cartha- 
ginians. Still less could they pass unnoticed bj the young 
king Hiero, who had lately obtained the vacant throne* of 

>Pdl]rb. L 7 ; Oiod. zzi. Frag. 18; Plutanh, PgrrhmtXiM, 
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Syracuse by the best of titles, the free choice alike of his 
comrades in arms and of his fellow-citizens; and he pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to the town. The Mamertine councils 
were divided. It was dear that without allies they would 
^ not l(Hig hold out against the powerful foes whose deadly 
^ hosiSity they' had provdred. One paad^ anu^g them was 
for sattmdering the place to &e Oarthi|Biniahti to keep out 
the Syracusans ; the other was for invddng Bomans to 
keep out both alike.^ 

Never was a question fraught with mcsre important issues, 
moral and political, brongl)t before the Boman Senate ; and 
never did they shirk their responsibility more shamefully. 
It is not perhaps so easy to see what was the right thing to 
do as it is to see that what the Boman Senate did was the 
very worst thing that they could do. Were they, on the one 
hand, to refuse to protect Italians who appealed to them 
avowedly as the head of the Italian Confederation for aid 
against the Greeks and Carthaginians, and to look calmly on 
while the city of Messana fell into the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, to be used by them as a standing menace to their 
power and a vantage ground in the great conflict which 
could not now bo far distant? Or were they, on the other 
hand, to lull their consciences to sleep, to turn round uix>n 
Hiero, their ally, who had rea^-ntly lent them his aid in 
getting rid of the lawless banditti who had seizetl Rhegium 
as the Mamertincs had seized Messana, and to take under 
their special protection a band of cut-throats on one side 
of the straits, while they had just scourged and bebeadetl 
dvery member of a similar, and perhaps a leas guilty band 
on the other? It was a qaestion Seset witii dilScuMes. 
National honour and common gnatitude pointed clearly in 
one direction ; ambition and immediate intmest pointed as 
clearly in another, and the Boman Senate took the most 
ignoble oomse of all open to it, that of shifUng the immediate 
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responsibility from their own shoulders to that of the people 
assembled in their Gomitia. Not that they broke the letter 
of the constitution in so doing. In a government which 
rested, as did that of Borne, on a popular basis, the ultimate 
dedsion on a question of peace or war would necessarily 
remain with the peog^ at large. But, usually, a question 
of ihe kii^ was xeCeniM to the Coimitia only in ^ light 
of a previous xescdution of ^ Senate. Nor would it often 
happen that a people who, in tiie matter of an ordinary 
election, showed such a j^found respect for the chance vote 
of their own first oentury, that they hardly ever foiled to 
follow its lead and to elect the oan£date it had named, would, 
in the for graver matter of peace or war, set at nought the 
majestic “ prerogative ’’ of the Senate. If ever there was an 
occasion in Boman history when, in view of the complicated 
moral questions, and lipe far-reaching consequences involved. 
It was desirable that the irresponsible and ill-educated masses 
should have the help of such guidance as the most highly 
trained intellects, and the most responsible body in the 
State could give them, that occasion was the present. The 
consuls, Appius Claudius Caudex and M. Fulvius Flaoous, 
were ambitious men, eager for war at any price. It was 
easy for them to raise a patriotic cry of Italians against 
foreigners, and to hold out visions of assignations of public 
land amongst the rich fields of Sicily to the multitude whose 
appetite for such booty had been recently whetted by the 
large distributions of land in Italy. The decision of the 
people under such circumstances was not doubtful ; and the 
most momentous resolution ever arrived at by the Bomans 
was taken without either the definite sanction or the explimt 
disapproval of the Senate j[B.o 264).^ It was possible for tiie 
Senate, perhaps, by such paltry conduct, to deprive them- 
selves of some of the credit which might ultimately be won 
by thq wiur. It was not possible to relieve themselves of the 
shame of its commencement. 

iPolyb. L 10, 11 ; Uvy, JSpit. xvi ; JSonaiM, vUL & 
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Nor was (he stop now taken loss sot tons from a political 
than from a moral point of view, for, in truth, upon the 
passing of the narrow arm of sea which rages between 
Italy and Sicily hinged the future destinies of both countries ; 
and not of these alone, but of the ancient civilised world. 
Hitherto the policy of the Bomon Senate had been definite 
ttod irtmtly |«aotioal, and had not caizied them bey(md the 
horiaon of I^y yanget. H thqr hod ewMd ddpe <rf war at 
all, had been of a amair nae and Imilt tqpon an antiqae 
model Now, tat the first time, &ey were aboat to set foot 
beyond (he seas, to embark upon a policy the course of which 
it would no longer rest tnth them to determine; to daim, 
without ships of their own, from the greatest of naval powers, 
a portion of the island^ which had for centuries been looked 
upon as her peculiar appanage. Some olear-dghted men 
there must have been among the Bomap senators who recoiled 
from the results of what they had done, or rather from the 
results of what they had refrained, through moral coward- 
ice, from doing ; but their voices were not heard, and active 
operations began. War, indeed, against Carthage was not 
formally declared, for the diplomatists of either nation had 
yet to go through the solemn farce which usually precedes 
such a declaration by raking up forgotten grievances or 
inventing new ones to justify the resolution which had l>een 
already taken; but orders were given at once to reheve 
Messana.' 

The command was committed to Appms Ciaudiun <i«c 
|264), more easy work Ijeing found for hi>t colleague, Flac- 
tus, nearer home. The want of ships of war, and oven of 
transports — for, by a strange short-sightedness, the BotiianH 
had allowed such ships as they ^had to foil into decay at 
the very time when they most needed them- waa met, as 
Polybius tells us, by borrowing them from the Greek cities 
of Italy, Tarentum, Loeri, Velia, and NoapolisA lt,would 
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rather seem, however, from ^e admitted fact that commis- 
sioners of the fleet had for some time past been regularly 
stationed at various points along the coasts of Italy, that 
these ships were in no sense the voluntary offerings of 
the communities which supplied them, but were rather the 
mgulor contingents which the Greek cities were bound to 
f unush to the Botnan confederaqr, when it called upon than 
to do eo.^ Anpum mm imAw, diffioQli 7 ,oo 0 iiixed,i wheo 
Oiadiffius, iMod iqisn^^ ^ 

Boaum ara^, appM^ ^r^e^unit. Things had taiken an 
unexpected turn at Hessana. The party Atvourable to 
Carthage Iiad got the upper hand, *and the Carthaginian fleet 
was riding at anchor in thi harbour, while a Carthaginian 
garrison was in possession of the citadel. Here was an 
awkward predicament for the Bomons I but C. Claudius was, 
like most of his famity, a man of energy and audacity. He 
crossed the straits at &e peril of his life, invited Hanno, the 
Carthaginian admiral, to a conference, and then, in defiance 
of the law'of nations and of honour, took him prisoner, and 
allowed him to purchase his liberty and life only by the 
surrender of the citadel. Hanno’s life was not worth the 
price he paid for it; for the Carthaginians, enraged at his 
cowardice and incapacity, condemned him to be crucified — a 
punishment which was not very exceptional in their adminis- 
tration of justice and was certainly not always so well 
deserved.’ The Mamertines, who were equally ready to 
follow any one who seemed able to promise them the lives 
which by their crimes they had so justly forfeited, wera 
now besieged in Messana from the north side of the city 1^ 
a second Hanno whom the Carthaginians had sent out to 
replace the first, while Hiero attacked it from the south. 

Booh was the condition of afibirs when Appius Claudius 
himself appeared with his army upon the scene. How he 
managed to cross the straits with 20,000 men in the face of 

> Polyb. L 11, 4. S : Zonarw, ylil. » 
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an enemy whose proud boast it was that without their leave 
no Boman could even bathe his hands in the sea, wo do 
not know.^ But cross them he did, and by a double victory 
on two successive days, first over Hioro, and then over the 
Carthaginians, he succeeded in raising the siege, and, after 
ravaging the country in every direction, pitched his camp 
under the walls of Syracuse and prepared to besiege Hiero 
in his own capital. But two hundred years of internecine 
wsirfare with the Carthaginians had not predisposed the 
Syracusans to take any very stropg measures in defence of 
thw temporary idliance with them. Appins suffered, as had 
so often been the case in previoas sieges of Qymonse, far 
moTB fiewn tile mabuna <d &e mamhos cl the AhiqpBB than 
from uiy aotive hostility of fiisEo; and vtittti.tiie Bomans 
thoo^t fit to retreat towards Messana from so unhealthy a 
r^ion, uid were followed closely by the Syracusans, Hiero 
found that the troops of the xivAl armies were more disposed 
to meet in friendly gatherings at the outyosts tiian in hostile 
array in the battle-field.^ 

So ended the first campaign. With one small army the 
Bomans had already attained the ostensible objects of the 
war. The Mamertines had been relieved, the |uotectorato of 
Borne ovOT them asserted, much booty had been gained, the 
Carthaginians had been driven back towards the north-west 
and the SyracusaniT towards the south-east of the island. 
Why did not Borne stop here’? Why was she not content 
to rest upon her laurels and to retain in her own hands, or 
in those of the Mamertines who were now devoted in her 
interests, the intermediate state of Messana, which firom its 
position would henceforward have to 4>^r the brunt of any 
attack on the part of the Ckurtbagitpans ? Could the Bomans 
have foreseen tiie heavy reverses and the “Chtdmean victo- 
rieB ” of Hte tiwmty-tiiree yms’ war whidi was to drag out 
its tedious Iragth itiier so brillioni a b^pniimg, they^migbt 

*P(d]rh L 11,S; ZoBHta, tIU, A 
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well have liesitated to purchase at so heavy a price an island 
which, by the time it came into their hands, would be hardly, 
in itself, Nsorth possessing. But once more the horizon of 
the Senate bad expanded with their achievements ; and, no 
longer content with securing the corner of Sicily nearest to 
themselves, they had conceived the design of stripping Car- 
thage and S 3 rracu 8 e alike of so much of their Sicilian posses- 
sions as would render them for ever innocuous neighbours. 
Where one small army had achieved so much in the face 
of every obstacle, physical and moral, what might not two 
consular armies accomplish, especially when supported by 
powerial allies in the island iteelf, whose fidelity was secured 




' aaoMid Mtmpaign iwiwiwt leas sacoessfol tiian tiie first. 
3%eie sras now no romonr of distnrbanoe in the ndf^bonr* 
hood of Borne; and the two consnls, M*. OctaoUius and M*. 
Valerios, were able to eross together into Sicily with their 
united armies amounting to 35,000 men. They met with no 
serious xenstance, fifty, or, as others said,^ sixty-seven, towns 
belonging to Hiero or the Gartbaginians submitted to them ; 
and Hiero himself, consulting, partly, no doubt, the wishes 
of his subjects, partly his own feelings of hatred towards the 
hereditary oppressors of his country, turned from the setting 
to the rising sun and made overtures of peace to Borne. 
The Bomans were keenly alive to the advantages which an 
alliance with Syracuse would* bring them while they were 
waging war in the interior of the island. Their supplies — 
the point in which they were most deficient — would be secured 
by the immediate neighbourhood of so opulent a friend. But 
the Senate thought fit^to assume the air of those who were 
conferring a favour, and paanaged to drive a hard bargain 
with the Syracusan king. Perhaps a power whidbi was in the 
fidl l^e SQocess could hardly have been expected to act 
otherwise. Hiero was compelled to pay a war contribu- 

>AitN>|iiiu, It. Ml 
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tion of 200 talents and to surrender several of hi'i towns ; and 
he became, henceforward, to the end of his long life and 
reign, to all appearance, the grateful, and certainly the faithful 
and the trusted ally of Borne. Under his wise and beneficent 
rule, Syracuse, though war was surging round her by land 
and sea, enjoyed a degree of prosperity and of internal quiet 
to which, with the one exception of the time of Timoloon, it 
may perhaps be said, she had been a stranger for two cen- 
turies before, and which she has never enjoyed since.' 

But where were the Carthaginians all this time? Two 
campaigns had been fought and won, and .they bad nowhere 
yet shows tiieiasehres in forces Th^ had allowed them* 
selvee, wHh hardly a to be sww d ft«a the larger 

half of the Island. Wooldtiisy allowtheimlmtobasw«0 
withont xenstance from the temainiar? The tnilh hi ti^ 
they were nmther indetive nor cowardly. They were simply, 
owing to tibe d^eets of tibeir military qrstoii^ nnpr^^at^ ; ^ 
and they were all this time straining hvocy nerve to raise 
a force in Africa, in Liguria, in Spain, and iq Gaul, which they 
hoped might eventually be able to strike a vigorous blow 
and to retrieve their fortunes.^ . 

About half way between the inromontories of Lilybieum and 
Paebynus, and ^wn back a mile or so bom the southern 
coast, was the important city of Agrigentnm. It had once 
boasted a population of two hundred thousand souls* — a fact 
to which the size and extent*of its majestic ruins still bear 
witness — and though its ruthless destruction by the Cartha- 
ginians (b.o. 405), which has already been described,* and 
the misgovemment of domestic tyrants had shorn it of much 
of its grandeur and prosperity, it had been refounded by 
Timoleon,* and was still at the tiqte of the First Punic War 
the second Greek city in Sicily, and was able to give shelter 
to a garrison of Mtiy thcrasand men. Here Hannibal, son of 

'PcIykilf-ISi fimK>Snd9; fllHMi.fi S.S: l«wiaavfil,t. 
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Gisco, concentrated the forces which had been gathered from 
such distant countries ; here he determined to make a stand 
in the held, and behind its bulwarks, after collecting vast 
stores of provisions and of materials for war, he was prepared, 
if need be, to stand a siege. Hither also came all the forces 
which the Roman Senate thought necessary to deal with the 
foe who during two campaigns had seemed anxious only to 
keep himself out of sight — ^a small army, so it is said, of two 
legions only!^ That this army, however, was on second 
^onghts judged to be too small and was doubled in size is 
Iplear from the fact that both oonsnls are mentioned as having 
pi^ in ^ <nje;go> and donbUess the Mamertines and 
"tlw total tni TAh larger still.* 

^ Tbe oc^nls of ^ Postnnilia uid Q. MaHniHoa 

1 . 0 . 362); they pitched thdhr camp eijht stadia from the 
Own and improdently sent out their troops in large numbers 
Jo f<Hrage in &e surrounding country. Hannibal seized the 
ppportnnity, and only the heroism of some Roman pickets 
[who, to allow time for the foragers to get back into the camp, 
ped to a man, fighting bravely at their posts, saved the 
pU>mans from disaster.” It is not the only occasion in this 
fwar which proves that the far-famed sentry of Pompeii, who 
^sreferred, with visor down, to be overwhelmed by the lava 
^txent at his post rather than leave it with the flying citizens, 
was no isolate or exceptional example of Roman heroism. 
He only acted as every Romah was brought up to act, as 
w matter of course, and as few ever failed to act, when the 
iemergmicy arrived. Both sides now displayed greater caution. 
The Gart^ginians contented themselves with harassing the* 
Romans with missiles" from a distance, while the Romans 
.hrofce up their army into two separate camps, oo^eoted by 
h limible line of entrenchments — the one to protect them 
the sallies of the besieged, the other to guard against 
ws^hls donipWB from the rear. The town of Erbessus, a few 

iPslyte, 1.17.1- »Iba 1.17.4 
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miles to the north, supplied them with abundant provisions, 
and seemed to remove famine, at all events, from the list 
of contingencies to which they might be exposed. In this 
state of things five months passed away, and to all appear- 
ance the siege was no nearer a sucoes^ul termination than 
at the beginning; but provisions had begun to fail in the 
^ - ^ quarters of ibii defend^; detoence to 

tbemsent solicitations of Hannibal, £bumo was m 
with a new anny, and with orders, if possible, to compel the 
Bomans to raise the siege. Making Heraclea his head-quar* 
ters, Hanno managed to surprise Erbessns, and so eat off the 
supplies of the enemy. The Bomans now found themselves 
in the position of besieged rather than besiegers. Pestilence 
as well as famine Was at work in their lines, and it was the 
extraordinary energy of Hiero in supplying them with pro- 
visions when Erbessus fell which alone prevented them from 
giving up the enterprise in despair.^ 

Decisive operations could not novv be long dfdayed. In a 
preliminary engagement the Homan horse experienced, for 
the first time, the sup<jriority of the famous Numidian h\fht 
cavalry; but in the battle which ensued the motley </urtha- 
ginian infantry found that they were, as yet, no matcii for 
the soldiers of the legion. Fifty elephants — wild Iktasts 
Polybius, with an air of hon*or, still calls them fought on 
the side of the Carthaginian.s, a nuinixyr many times a.s great 
as that which a few years Iwifore, in thes time of Pyirhus, hud 
carried dismay and confusion into the Roman ranks ; biu on 
this occasion, as often afterwards, elephants were found Ui 
*be a two-edged weapon, which might be fxital to the hand 
that wielded it. Thirty of the fifty were killed, and eleven 
remained alive in the Imnds of the Bomans, as vast moving 
trophies of the victory that had been won. Hanno saved a rem > 
nant of bisanny by his hasty flight to Heraclea, and Hannihah 
whom the Bomans looked upon as already within their grasp, 
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shelteretl by the darkness of a winter’s night, and helped by the 
energy of despair, mode a last effort to break through the lines 
of his victorious foe. The Homans, overcome with fatigue, 
or giving the reins to their joy, had relaxed their vigilance. 
With bags stuffed with straw Hannibal filled up the deep 
trenches, scaled the ramparts, and managed with the effective 
part of his umy to paw throuj^ the Bomaii &is8 uno^bserved. 
In the nKsming the enemy, discovering what had happened, 
wmtt Uirongh the form of pursuing the retreating Hannibal ; 
but they were more eager to fall on the unhappy town which 
he had abandoned to their mercy« The inhabitants surren- 
dered at discretion, but they had to undergo all the horrors 
of a place taken by storm. The town was given up to plun- 
der, and 25,000 freemen were sold into slavery. Nothing 
throughout the whole of Sicily now remained in the hands 
of the Carthaginians* save a few fortresses on its western 
coasts ; and this was at the precise moment at which, ac- 
cording to the explicit statement of Folybios,i it first dawned 
upon the Romans that they had embarked upon a war the 
true ami only oliject of which must be to eject the Cartha- 
ginians altogether from the island. 


1 Polyb. i. 19, 20. 1-2 ; Zouaras, viii. lOl 
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Carthaginian naval supremacy — Roman naval affairs— Commercial treaties 
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Itonte taken by the Romans— Order of battle— Battle of Bcnomns. 

If the resolution now come to by Borne was to be carried out, 
it was clear that a complete change in the conduct of the war 
would be necessary. The Carthaginians had at length begun 
to put forth their real strength, and to assert the supremacy 
over the seas which had, in fact, never ceased to belong 
to them. With a fleet of sixty ships they coasted round 
Sicily, and by sheer terror, without striking a blow, brought 
back to their allegiance many towns which had gone over 
to Borne." The Bomans might retain their grip on the in- 
terior of the island, but the coasts, it was clear, would belong 
to Carthage so long as she remained mistress of the seas. 
Kor was this idl. By making frequent descents at distant 
points on the Italian coast, the Carthhginian jSeet kept the 
inhabitants of the sea-board in {V* state of constant alarm, 
which it was quite beyond the powm: of aii|y land forces 
raised by the Ztidians themselveB to allay ; for by the nature 
o! the case the Carthaginituts, choosing, like the Northmen 
centtafes aj^enwards, ^ir own ftoee were aUe 

to destroy a todl'ih, or to ht^ a «UII!l^s^ 



be given to the nearest miliiary stottcm.^ It was apparent 
that the war might* go on for everi eaeh of the combatants 
being able to annoy and inji^^re, but not to paralyse or destroy, 
the other, unless something should occur to change the con- 
ditions under which it was being carried on. The Cartha- 
ginians wanted only, what they had not yet succeeded in 
finding, a first-rate general, to enable them to make a descent 
in force in Italy, and so make Borne tremble for her own 
safety. The Bomans wanted only an efficient fleet to enable 
them to meet Carthage on her own element, and then to 
transfer the contest to Africa. The all-important question 
was which would be found first. A life and death struggle 
generally finds out, and brings to the front, in spite of all 
artificial obstacles, a true military genius, even amongst a 
people whose collective genius is not military; but it has 
very rarely been known to change the whole character of a 
people at once, to transform land-lubbers into seamen, and, 
what is more extraordinary still, to enable them to cope on 
equal terms with the greatest naval power of the time. The 
chances therefore were, so far, not in favour of Borne. 

But we must beware of indulging in the exaggerations in 
which it was natural enough for Polybius and other historians 
of (he time to indulge, in their admiration of the energy of 
Borne. What the Bomans did was wonderful enough with- 
out the addition of a single fictitious detail to make it more 
so. It may possibly bo true, as Polybius says, that at the 
outbreak of the war Borne had no decked ships, no ships of 
war, no, not even a lerabus — ^a small ship’s boat with a sharp 
prow — which she could call her own.^ But that the Bomans 
were not so wholly ignbirant of naval affairs as the ludicrous 
picture of a hundred batches of would-be sailors, training 
themselves to zipw on the sand, from scaffolds, would at first 
suggest, is clear from the fact that Borne had in the early 
days of toe Bepublio fitted out ships with three banks of oars 
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to keep in oider piratical neighbours like the Antiates or the 
Etruscans ; ^ that there were magistrates, called Duumviri 
navdles, who, from time to time, were appointed for the 
express purpose of repairing the fleet ; and that the Cartha* 
ginians themselves had thought it worth their wliile repeatedly 
to form a commercial treaty with the Bomans, restricting 
carefully their mutual rights and duties. 

“The Bomans and their allies shall not sail beyond the 
south of the Fair Promontory — that is, the well-known 
Hermsean promontory to the north-east of Carthage — unless 
compelled by stress of weather or an enemy ; and if so com- 
pelled, they shall not take or purchase anything, except what 
is barely necessary for refitting their vessels, or for sacrifice, 
and in any case they shall depart within five days. Boman 
merchants who come for purposes of trade only shall pay no 
customs except the usual fees to the> herald and the notary ; 
and if they soil their goods in the presence of these func- 
tionaries in any part of Libya or Sardinia, the state itself will 
be security for the payment. If any Boman land in that port 
of Sicily which is subject to the Carthaginians, ho shall have 
no wrong done to him. The Carthaginians, on their part, 
shall not injure the inhabitants of Ardea, Antium, Laurentum, 
Circeii, Tarracina, nor any other Latin community subject to 
Borne ; neither shall they meddle at all with any Latin com- 
munity not so subject. If they do, they shall surrender it 
unharmed to the Bomans. They shall build no fort in any 
part of Latium, and if they land there while engaged in any 
military enterjnise, tiiey shall not pass the night on shore." 
So runs — ^if Polybius was able to translate correctly the 
antique phraseology in which it Vas written ^ —tibte first 
commwoial treaty between Borne Carthage, conduded, 
as it would aeem from internal evid^oene than from the 
explicit statomeot of Polybius, in the Bratus and 
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while as yet Borne was hardly the undisputed head of the 
Latin league (b.o. 509).^ A second treaty, concludedf accord- 
ing to the same authority, one hundred and thirty-one years 
later (b.o. 378), shortly after the passing of the Licinian 
Bogations, contains similar but still more jealous stipulations. 
In it the Boman yessels are precluded — ^and the mere &ct of 
the prohibition is a proof of the possible extent of Boman 
maritime enterprise — not only from the rich emporia on the 
Lower Syrtis, but from the navigation of the Atlantic, and 
trom all commercial dealings with the subjects of Carthage 
in Africa and Sardinia.^ These two treaties — ^though their 
very existence seems to have been forgotten in later times, 
and though they were unknown even to the better educated 
Bomans contemporary with Polybius — ^were engraved on 
brazen tablets, and, together with a third treaty made in view 
of the invasion of Pyrrhus, were preserved in the Capitol, 
and were seen there and examined^ by the historian himself. 
Still the Bomans, though they had made commercial treaties 
with the great maritime and commercial state, had never been 
a really maritime or commercial people themselves ; they did 
not love the sea, much less had they been a naval power; 
and how were they to become so all at once? 

The question was beset with difficulties. Triremes no 
doubt they might demand from the Greek cities of the Italian 
Confederation, as they had done once before; but these 
would no more face the bulky monsters called quinqueremes, 
which now formed the Carthaginian ships of the hne, than 
an English revenue cutter could board a frigate. The Bomans 
must have felt all the needs, upon a vaster scale, whiqji* 
dawned upon a people as land-loving and as exclusive as 
themselves, when the.conquest of Ezion Geber opened to the 
untravelled Israelites the navigation of the Bed Sea, and the 
unknown possibilities of the East beyond it. But to the 
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Hebrew subjects of King Solomon a way out of the difficulty 
was ojj^ which was not ayailaUe tg, the Bomans ncm* 
Slut g!^ ef Sqiwicn was abfe tc proc^ Shctnieian ship* 
wzii^ts who oooUi construct^ and Thiahkiati maiinsni who 
ccaM navigate and steer, his vessels among the dangerous 
waters of the Bed Sea and tiie Indian Ocean. The descend- 
ants of these self-same Phcsnicians, the heirs of their tradi- 
tions and of a douUe portion of their maritime genius, were 
the deadly enemies of Borne, and the Boman landsmen must 
face the dangers of the sea, not with their aid, but against 
their most strenuous opposition. 

Again, the quinquereme was not merely twice as large as a 
trireme, but was of a different build and construction. It was 
necessary, therefore, to obtain cither shipwrights or a model 
from some nation to w^hich such moving castles had been 
long familiar. There were ships of the line enough, no doubt, 
in the fleet of the Macedonians— their original inventors — 
or in that of the Egyptians; but to procure shipwriuhts 
or a model of a quinquereme from them would be difficult 
in time of war, and would involve a serious and pt rliaps 
a dangerous delay. Here chance was on the side of the 
Bomans. A Carthaginian quinquereme had run ashon* on 
the coast of Bruttium two or throe years iwforo, and had frilli n 
into the hands of the Romans.^ This served as the wished- 
for model; and it is asserted by more than i»ne \\riu.*r that 
within sixty days a growing wood vva» f'dleil ami traii«foriiied 
into a fleet of a hundred shijis of the line and twonlj 
^triremes.- 

The next difficulty was to find men for the licet, and w hen 
they had found them to train them tor their duties. How 
the large number of thirty thossand rowers necessary' to 
propel the ships, and of twelve thousand marines necessary to 
fight on board of them, were raised, in so short a time, from 
a people that was not a seafaring people, we have noi precise 
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information ; bat as soon as they had been got together, and 
iihile tiw building of the was still in jprogcm, they 
w^t, w may biblj^ * 

odofte dt training for the moei huj^^a&t <d ftmiiMjons^ . 
tiliat ol roaring in time at ^ Toiee of tiie ideiate$, by iiddng 
their seats on tiers of stages, and by making believe to go 
tinoiigh the varioos evolutions which would be expected of 
them.^ 

ProbaUy never did a fleet set sail under greater difficulties 
of every kind than did this. The starting timbers of the 
unseasoned wood of which the ships were built, and the 
distressing maladies which would assuredly befall a herd 
of landsmen who had gone through only the mechanical pre- 
paration for the sea which has just been described, might 
well have made men doubt whether either ships or crews 
would ever live to experience the shock of the Carthaginian 
battle. But we hear nothing of this. Perhaps, after all, the 
ships were manned in part not by Romans, but by Greek 
and Etruscan mariners ; and we know only that hardly were 
the ships launched when they fearlessly set sail (b.c. 261 ). 

M. Cornelius Scipio went forward with the vanguard of 
seventeen ve.sseis, leaving the other consul, M. Duillius, be- 
hind to superintend the equipment of the main body of the 
fleet, and afterwards to take command of the army. He 
reached Messana in safety ; but a message from Lipara, the 
largest of the group of islands of that name to the N.E. 
of Sicily, which belonged to Carthage, induced him to cross 
over to receive, as ho thought, its submission. He had no 
sooner entered the harbour than he found his retreat cul 
oil by tw'enty Carthaginian vessels which had been sent for 
that pur^iose by Hannibah the admiral at Panormus. The 
crows were seised with a sudden panic, and with true lands- 
men’s instincts made for the friendly shore which was close 
at hand. Cornelius, who eai’ned for himself the name of 
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Asina by the ease with which he had fallen into the trap 
which had been laid for him, stuck gallantly to liis post, and 
was taken prisoner, together with the empty vessels of his 
fleet. This was not a promising beginning for the Bomans ; 
but imprudence and incapacity were not confined to them. 
The Carthaginian admiral, elated by his success, determined 
to intercept the whole Italian fleet as it sailed down the coast 
towards Messana. He fell unexpectedly into theii midst w hen 
his ships were in disorder, and he himself esca])('d with dif' 
ficulty, leaving the greater number of his vessels in the hands 
of the enemy.* 

The Carthaginians had been disposed at first to laugh at 
the idea of the Bomans venturing to face them in their own 
element ; and though the laugh had now, for the moment at 
all events, been turned against themselves, the Koinans were 
much too clear-sighted not to see that it was chance atui the 
imprudence of the enemy which had been th<sr liest allj in 
this first engagement, and that the Carthaimnans, ha\ing 
been caught napping once, would be sure t<j b^ rnon» \sui*» 
awake in future. Dr. Arnold remarks that the iia\al f>ei\U‘e 
of the ancients generally was, out of all projiiortiun, inftTior 
to their land service. The seamen v\ere ot a lowei 
the shifis were propelled in battle bj oa,rs alone , engines foi 
the discharge of missiles W’cre unknown or anu»^ed. and the 
charge with the beak was the c»nly n cognised melluKl ul 
attack.-^ The remark is a just oru*, and it applus, in 
measure, to the nations which were foiemost as w ell as I* ‘ ilmse 
which were more backward in naval affairs. Hut i\w .skill m 
naval warfare which the Carthaginians had acquired in con 
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Gulf contained in the second book of Thucydides, that 
even for the simple manoeuvres practised by the ancients, 
the emboli*., or charge on the side, and ih.e yrosbole, or charge 
beak to l)eak, the periplus, and the dkcplus, there was an 
incalcula))le difference between trained and untrained rowers. 
“ No Peloponnesian fleet,** Phormion told his men, and told 
them truly, whatever its numbers, could possibly contend 
against them with success;**^ and his repeated victories 
showed that neither numbers, nor personal valour, nor dis- 
ci])line could be of any avail against the superior skill in 
niaiKCuvring which the Athenians had attained during the 
fifty years which had passed since the fight at Salamis. 

It must also be borne in mind that the ancient rowers had 


often to contend in battle against wind and tide as well as 
against the foe — for the sails and masts were always cleared 
away as a preparation, for action — and if the sea was running 
high, the utmost nicety in steering and the most perfect time 
and skill in rowing would be essential to the success of even 
the simplest inanceuvre. There was nothing but the voice 
of the Kelcustcs to keep the three tiers of rowers, ranged one 
above tim other, with their oars of different weights and 
different lengths, in time, and that voice would necessarily bo 
drowned by the least excitement or confusion amongst the 
croAvs. If such careful training was found to be essential for 
the iniinageinent of the trireme, what must it not have been 
f(.»r the «{uinqueromo, a ship nearly twice the size, with five 
banks of oars instead of three? 

The innnodiate problem, therefore, for the Eomans to solve 
was not how best to train their crows to charge with the beak 
- • for no training would have fitted them for that before the 
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copfflqt VUbB device which the Bomans adopted to secure 
these ends was damsy bat it was eflbctaaL On the fore pnrt 
of each vessel was erected an additional mast^ and lashed to 
it by a powerful hinge at a height of twelve feet above the 
deck, was a species of drawbridge, rising, when it stood erect, 
twenty-four feet above it. At the top of the mast was a 
pulley, through which ran a rope connecting it with the 
higher end of the drawbridge. On the end of this last and 
standing out from it at right angles was a sharp spike of the 
strongest iron, which from its resemblance, when in this 
position, to the bill of the raven, gave the name of Corvus to 
the whole construction. When an enemy's vessel was seen 
approaching for the purpose either of charging directly beak 
to beak, or of striking obliquely the tiers of oars, and so of 
incapacitating them for further use, the drawbridge by an 
ingenious contrivance could be swung round the mast 
towards the pohit where the danger threatened; and the 
moment the enemy came within reach, it could be let fall from 
its commanding height and with its heavy weight upon the 
deck of the attacking ship. The iron beak would pierce 
through the planking of the deck and hold it fast in a death 
grapple. The drawbridge was four feet broad, and was fur- 
nished with parapets reaching as high as the knee. The 
Boman marines could therefore descend along it two abreast 
in continuous columns, the foremost pair defending themselves 
completely by holding in front their oblong shields, while 
those who followed were protected in flank partly by the 
parapets and partly by their small round shields. * in tin's way, 
a very few moments from that at which the Cor\'us fell, the 
whole body of the Bomau marines wrouid find themselves on 
board the enemy's deck. The sea-fight would be practically 
over, and the land fight would begin, and the issue of this 
conflict between the ‘^mere rabble of an African crow ” and 
picked Boman legionaries, could not l^e for a moment <l<uibied. 
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Mtloh ingenuity lias been expended on the question of the 
purpose that could be served by fixing the lower aid of the 
drawbridge so high up the mast, and therefore so inconveni- 
ently high above the deck. But the explanation seems to lie 
in the foot, which, perhaps, has escaped notice simply because 
it was so obvious, that the ships of both Bomans and Cartha- 
ginians had bulwarks, and to enable the Corvus not merely to 
catch them as by a hook, but to penetrate the deck itself with 
its spike, it was necessary that the base of the drawbridge 
should be at a greater height than the bulwarks over which it 
would have to fall. A light ladder fixed on the side of the 
mast opposite to the Corvus, and doubtless revolving with it, 
would give easy access to the boarding bridge at the moment 
when it was required. 

C. Duillius, hearing of the calamity that had befallen his 
patrician colleague at Lipara, left the control of the army — a 
matter, as it seemed now, of less moment — to inferior officers, 
and assumed the far more critical post of admiral of the fieet. 
Finding th%t the enemy were engaged in ravaging Mylae, 
a peninsula and town on the north-east of the island, not 
far from Messana, he sailed fearlessly towards them. The 
Carthaginians, when with one hundred and thirty well-built 
and well-manned ships they saw the hundred ungainly 
lioman hulks, the timbers of which ought still to have been 
seasoning in the timber yard, and their landsmen sailors, 
drawn from tViey knew not where, must have felt some- 
thing of the thrill of long-deferred delight which forced 
from Napoleon the exclamation, “ At last I have them, those 
English, in my grasp,*' as, assuredly, they must have felt 
something of the keenness of his disappointment at the still 
more unlooked-for result, a Not oaring in their confidence 
and joy even to form in line of battle, they bore down at 
once upon the Bomans as on qn easy* prey. When they 
drew Bear, they were for the moment taken aback by 
the strange appe^noe of vessels coming into battle with 
masts left Mtapding;— mutts, too, wftb such uncouth 
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and extraordinary appendages attached to them. But their 
hesitation was o^y for a moment. Evidently these raw ene- 
mies of theirs did not even know how to dear their decks 
for action. With redoubled confidence thirty of the Car- 
thaginian vessels charged beak to beak on as many of the 
Boman vessels, and each immediately found itself a prisoner, 
held fast by the grappling iron which had so excited their 
surprise and their contempt. Others of the Carthaginian 
ships, thinking to escape the fall of the drawbridge which had 
caught their comiudes, charged sideways against other parts 
of the Boman ships; but round swung the fatal Baven, 
as though it was a thing of life, and descended upon them, 
pinning the vessds tight alongside of each other, and en- 
abling the Boman legionaries to dispense with the bridge 
and to leap at once from every part of their vessel into that 
of the enemy. After fifty of their ships of war had been 
locked in this deadly embrace, the remainder, declining to 
fight at all with foes who were ill-bred enough to fight and 
conquer against all the rules of naval warfare, took to flight. 
The admiral's ship, a monster heptireme, said formerly to 
have belonged to Fynhus of Epirus, was amongst those 
taken by the Bomans, and the admiral Hannibal himself 
escaped in a little skiff by almost as narrow an escape as that 
by which, when general of the army, he had slipped through 
the Boman lines at the end of the siege of Agrii;^tnm.> 

The Bomans were overjoyed, as well they might be, at 
their success. It was their first naval battle, and their first 
great naval victory over the greatest naval power which tiie 
'world had seen. importance was not to be measnred 
by its immediate reattlts, but rather by the onum it gave 
for the future. Honours till th^ tmexamp^ were fi^y 
bestowed upcm the Plebeian Huillins. When be went ont ^ 
supper it to the^ttonnd .qf mundo ; wb^ he retonied home 
it was witfi an escort of tdllb-besureri. A pPair was jtnwted 
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to his honour in the Forum, called the Golumna Bostrata, for 
it was adorned with the brazen beaks of the vessels which his 
wise ignorance and his clumsy skill had enabled him to 
capture.^ 

The great battle of Mylas was fought in the year b.o. 260, 
and the Boman army improved the victory of their fleet by at 
once marching to Egesta, a town which claimed relationship 
to Rome by reason of their supposed common descent from 
Troy, and which was situated in a part of Sicily considerably 
beyond any in which we have as yet seen the Romans. Egesta 
was always ready to ally itself with a foreigner. As we have 
already seen, it had called in the aid, first of the Athenians 
and afterwards of the Carthaginians, against its neighbour 
and rival Selinus, and now, in the second year of the war, it 
had attached itself to Rome ; but the Carthaginians, eager to 
punish its defection, had straightway blockaded the place, 
and were on the point of capturing it when the Romans 
arrived and forced them to raise the siege.^ 

The Roman fleet, too, now no longer confined its aims to 
the narrow Sicilian waters, but striking boldly across the open 
sea, threatened the empire of Carthage in the rich island of 
Sardinia also. In the savage mountains of the interior the 
natives still managed to maintain something of their inde- 
pendence and of their barbarism ; but the coasts had been 
for centuries in the possession of the Carthaginians. Thither 
the unfortunate HannU>al, son of Oisco, had withdrawn 
shortly after his defeat at Mylas, thinking doubtless that 
thore^ at least, he would be safe from Roman molestation ; 
but even there the Romans, in the exultation of their first 
victory, pursued him. ' Penned within the harbour in which 
he had taken refuge, he lost several of his ships in an engage- 
ment, and on his escape to land was apprehended by his own 

^ L* SI, 1 ; liivy, t^piL xvii. ; Chcero, de SeneetuU, xiii. 44 ; Pliny, 
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bait IbMdMSeM^ duly antiol^led th^ Mntanoe whidi would 

hskYB been pafSeed by the inezomble Hnndted cm an nnlttoky 
admiral who ahould have retomed to Carthage after eorviv* 
ing 80 many and snoh unprecedented reverses.^ The Bomans 
Ibllowed np their snooess by an attack on Olibia, the capital 
of the island. The expedition failed. But an attempt upon 
Aleria, fcnrmerly a PhocaBan colony, and now the capital of 
Corsica, was more sucoessfuL Corsica had, probably, neyer 
belonged outright to Carthage; but it had, at least, ac- 
knowledged her maritime supremacy, and the second treaty 
between Borne and Carthage seems to have recognised it as 
a kind of neutral territory between the two.* The epitaph of 
L. Cornelius Scipio, which is still preserved, tells us how ho 
took Corsica and Aleria, and how on his return to Borne ho 
dedicated a well-deserved temple to the tempest which bad 
almost overwhelmed him in the Corsican waters.* 

But the absence of the Boman fleet in Corsica and Sardinia 
proved a seiious, if only a terapoiary drawback to the pro- 
gress of the Boman arms in Sicily. Koine could not yet 
afford so to dissipate her energy, and Ilainilcar, commander- 
in-chief at Panormus, now gave evidence of a vigour and a 
capacity such as had hitheito not been witnes>sed among 
either of the contending parties Hearing tliat the Romans 
and their allies, on their r#*turn from Ilgesla, were at diseonl 
amongst themselves, he surprised and cut to pieces foui 
thousand of the enemy in their camp near He 

ipolyb i. 24,5 7. 
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Hm town oi Efyt unS IfawssIsRed its inliabitKnte 
boMytotiMan^boioingiattnMof Btepaai^ ^ atdittnui 
doubdesB the bdd front he showed which, in the following 
year, oompelled the Bomans to retire from before Panormus, 
after merely oonvinoing themselves of the strength of its 
fortifioations. The other events of the two years whi<A 
followed the battle of Myln, the alternate revolts and snb- 
jngations, the taking or retaking of snoh towns as Mytistratns, 
Enna, Gela, and Camarina,^ were not such — ^althongh the 
tide of success was, on the whole, in favour of the Bomans — 
as to promise any speedy termination of the land war ; while, 
as regards naval afiairs, the battle of Tyndaris, fought s.a 
257, on a spot only a few miles from Mylse, wherein each 
party claimed the victory, left things pretty much as they 
were.2 

But the lull was only apparont, for both sides were 
straining every nerve to raise such a navy as should be able 
by sheer strength to bear down all opposition to it — the 
Romans with the avowed intention of fighting their way into 
Africa, and so compelling Carthage to submit to the terms of 
peace which they might be willing to offer her ; the Cartha- 
ginians with the hope of recovering the empire of the seas 
which had now been half torn from her, and of excluding 
the Bomans, if not from the whole of her dependencies, at 
all events from her homo domain in Africa.* 

The material results in the way of shipping obtained by 
either side wore uot disproportionate to the efforts that had 
boon made. Probably never, either before or after, did such 
vast naval armaments put to sea. The most important navai 
cotnbats of ancient and of modern times — the battles of Arte- 
inisium, Salamis, and Nardoohus, of Lopanto, Trafalgar, and 
Navarino — sink into insignijiioanoe, as far as mere numbers go, 
when compared with that of Eonomus. Other battles, doubt- 

*1 JXod. Hh). xslH. Fntg. 9. * Polyb. xxiv. 10-18. 

*Palyb. XXV. 1-3; Zonami, viiL 11, 12. 

* Polyb. XXV. 7-9 ] xxvL 1-8. 
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less, enlist the sympathies more folly on one side or the 
other, or interest more keenly those who care for war merely 
as war. The stake fought for at Salamis was an infinitely 
higher stake, and was fraught with vastly more momentous 
issues toe the whole human race; for it was the cause of 
€lreek fireedom and civilisation against Asiatic slavery and 
barbarism. At Trafalgar the darling scheme of the helpless 
oppressor of all Europe was for ever frustrated by the crown- 
ing naval victory of a war which, the worst calumniators of 
England must admit, was not a selfish war. In all these 
points — in the motives of the combatants, in its purely 
military or scientific interest, and in its results — the battle of 
Eenomus is not specially remarkable. It is impossible to give 
our undivided sympathies to either side. It was a battle, in 
the main, of brute force and not of consummate skill ; it was 
not decisive even of the re.sult of the war of which it formed 
so bulky a part. Still less can it attract those who look upon 
all wars except those waged in self-defence or for purely 
moral ends— all wars, that is, except those waged ultimately 
in the interests of peace — with horror and condemnation. 
Yet men are men, and even the Carthaginian mercenaries, 
though their employers did not think so, were worth some- 
thing more than the pay they earned by their sertnees ; and 
size is size, and will always, apart from everything else, and 
whether it ought to not, attract to itself the attention of 
mankind. And from the point of view of mere size — tlio 
number, that is, of its ships and the crews w'bo fought in 
them — ^the battle of Eenomus is certainly entitled to a con- 
spicuous place in history. At Artemisium, no doubt, the 
number of Greek and Penuan vessels engage^ or ready to ho 
engaged, must have been greater still, but they were fairemes 
or penteoonters only; while at Eenomus the ships eogaged 
were, in the main, quinqueremes or hei^MinM, and the 
Booum fleet eanied also * large tamf li it s s i fle j i Igr hti^. 
seryiee in Abiea. The si^nditii^ of Ih# heltte am mm- 
whal eooqplieated; hot it is u a eow a tf iof 
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anderstand aright the First Panic War to dwell awhile upon 
a conflict which is so eminently characteristic of it. 

The Bomans set sail from Messana (b.o. 256) with 330 ships, 
while the Carthaginians mastered the still more portentoas 
namber of 350 ships in their himous port of Lilybseum ; so 
that, if we are to accept the deliberate calcolation of Polybitts, 
who assigns 300 rowers and 120 marines to each ship of war, 
nearly 300,000 men most have met in the battle which 
ensaed ! > The direct line to Africa was along the northern 
coast of Sicily ; bat the strength of the Carthaginian virgin 
fortresses of Panormas, Drepanmn, and Lilybsenm, all of 
which were on the north or north-west of the island, made 
the Bomans prefer the southern coast, which was to a great 
extent in their own hands, and where their land army had 
assembled ready for embarkation. The Carthaginians, who 
knew too well what an invasion of Africa meant, and who 
felt that the ravages of the Boinan army woald not be the 
worst of the evils that it would involve, moved slowly forward 
to Heraoloa Minoa, determined to crash the invaders before 
they could leave the Sicilian coast. 

The Bomans, having taken on board their legions at 
Phintias, divided their immense fleet into four squadrons. 
The two flrst squadrons formed two sides of an equilateral 
triangle, while the third, having behind them the transports 
laden with cavalry, formed its base. To the rear of these 
again, and forming at once a rear guard and a reserve, came 
the fourth squadron, which Polybius calls, from the impor- 
tant function allotted to it, the Triarii.^ At the apex of the 
triangle, their prows standing out to sea, and pointing the 
rest of the fleet the ^ay to Africa, sailed abreast the two 
mmater hezixemes — ship« os lai^e probably as our ships of 
the line-~of the consuls and admirals in one, M. AtUius 
Begulus and L. Manlius. 

whole Boman fleet together thus formed the figure 
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called is nautical nianoenviing an emMon, or wedge, a 
figure e^ by Bfiybias to be suited to energetic action and 
very difficult to break through. On tiie other hand, it 
postulated a skill in seamanship, and a confidence in their 
own powers both of attack and of defence, very different 
firom that which marked the Boman fleet at their victory at 
Myl», only three years before.^ The Carthaginians, reminded 
by their ^mirals — Hanno, who had in vain attempted to 
raise the siege of Agrigentum, and Hamilcar, who had lately 
fought, not without credit to himself, at Tyndaris — of the 
momentous issues that were at stake, and asked to choose 
whether they would henceforward fight for the possession of 
Sicily or in defence of their own hearths and homes, moved 
eastward along the shore in good spirits and order. They 
hove in sight of the enemy, as it would seem, to the west of 
the promontory of Ecnoiuus,'-’ and observing the fourfold 
division of the Boman armament, they divided their own 
fleet into a similar numl)ur of squadrons. 

The Carthaginian admirals, in order to detach the first two 
squadrons of the Boman fleet from the third, which was re- 
tarded by the transports, arranged that the part of their line 
which should be first attacked by the thin end of the Boman 
wedge should give way before it and feign a flight. The strat- 
agem was partially successful, for the flying Carthaginian 
ships, wheeling round suddenly, closed in upon the side't of 
the Boman triangle, which had pursued tliem too far, and 
by their superior rapidity and skill seriously threatened its 
safety. But the knowledge that they were fighting under 
tiio immediate eye of the consuls, and the confidence inspired 
in them by the possession of the Bavefl, enabled the Bornans 

>Polyb. i. 26, 16. 
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to hold th^ own, till Hamiloar,' in dieer exhaustion, was 
compelled to sare himsdf by fll^t. Ifeanwhile a fierce 
doable combat had been raging elsewhere. Hanno, who 
was on the Carthaginian right, had forborne to take any 
port in the first onset, but, keeping out to sea, as soon as 
the three first Boman squadrons had got well past him, had 
fallen upon the rear gmod. ** Vemivm erai ad Triarios" 
and, for a time, it seemed as if even the Triorii would give 
way. The Carthaginian left, which had hitherto hugged the 
shore in a long line at right angles to the rest of the fleet, 
as soon as they had got well behind the Boman position 
attacked the ships of the third squadron, which were im* 
peded by the transports. These, however, slipped the ropes, 
and did battle with their assailants. There were thus three 
distinct sea-fights, simultaneous and well maintained. Hamil- 
oar, as has been said, was the first to give way, and his flight 
practically decided the battle. Manlius remained where he 
was to secure the disabled vessels ; but Begulus fell back to 
the assistance of the Triarii, who were being hard pressed by 
Hanno. Hanno was put to flight, and— Manlius just then 
Boming up— both consuls together bore down on the left 
wing of the enemy, which, had they only been less afraid of 
the boarding bridges, most ere this have been victorious. A 
few only of the Carthaginian ships escaped, but the Bomans 
had no reason to despise their foes, for, once more, they 
owed the victory not so much to their naval skill as to their 
boarding bridges. Still, their victory was complete, and 
there was now nothing left to bar the conquerors from 
Africa.* 


1 Polyb* i. 27<28 ; Sionara^ viii* 18 
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INVASION OP AFRICA. BEGULUS AND XANTHIPPU9. 

(256-250 B.G.) 

Invasion of Africa — Kofnana overran Carthaginian territory-^hortsightedneai 
of Carthaginians'- Changes necessary in Roman military system— Recall 
of Manlius — Victory of Regulus— Desperate plight of Carthaginians— 
Terms of peace rejected — Arrival of Xanthippus — He is given the command 
—His great victory near Adis— Joy of Carthaginians — Thauk-ofTeiings to 
Moloch— Departare of Xanthippas — The survivors at Clypea —Roman fleet 
destroyed in a storm — Carthaginian reinforcements for Sicily— Homans 
build a new fleet — Take Pauormns— Second Roman fleet destroyed in a 
storm— Carthaginians threaten Panormns— Romans build a third fleet— 
Battle of Panormns— Part played by elephants in First Panic War— Story 
of embassy and death of Regains — How far tme ? 

Thb resolution of the Boman Senate had been long since 
taken. In fact, as we have said, the deet had been built 
for the express purpose of transferring the war to Africa; 
but it is hardly to wondered at that when the hour had 
come for carrying out so perilous a resolution, the hearts of 
some among the Boman soldiers should have been filled 
with misgivings, and that these shoxild have found expres- 
,8ion in the mutinous language of a tribune.^ Xenophon 
has told us how anxiously Cjrms |he Younger concealed 
from the Taa Thousmid Greeks the real nature of the 
perilous venture he had 'undertaken; wad how, before he 
revealed to. them the fatal secret, he took care so far to 
commit them to the enterprise that a xetoeat would be 
then not less dangerous than an advance. The Bomans 
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were now entering <m a phase of the great oontart which 
to them rnnst have seemed hardly less perilous than the 
Anabasis itself. They had to cross a sea which to them 
was as onknown and, under existing oircumstanoes, as 
fraught with the possibilities cl mischief as the trackless 
deserts of Mesopotamia. They were to enter a new con- 
tinent, peopled not by the wild ass and the antelope and 
the scudding ostrich which had amused the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, but, as popular imagination would have it, and 
as a grave historian had related, “by lions and by dog- 
beaded monsters, and by creatures with no heads and 
with eyes in their breasts*'.* However, threats of a more 
summary kind used by Begulus overpowered these fore- 
bodings of distant disaster and crushed the rising mutiny, 
and the Boman fleet, after it had been reviotualled and re- 
paired, stood right across the Mediterranean to the nearest 
point of Africa, a distance of only ninety miles. 

TheHermsean promontory is the north-eastern horn of the 
Bay of Carthage. Here the Bomans waited awhile to muster 
their forces. It was the precise point beyond which — as treaty 
after treaty, made with the jealous commercial state, had stipu- 
lated — no Boman ship should dare to pass, whether to trade, 
to plunder, or to colonise ; and it must have been with feelings, 
not of satisfaction or of curiosity alone, that, after a short pause, 
the Boman fleet began to penetrate deeper into the mysteries 
of that great Carthaginian preserve by coasting along till they 
reached a town which, from the shield-shaped eminence on 
which it stood, they called Clypea, as the Greeks had already 
named it Aspis. They set foot without opposition on African 
soil, hauled up their ships upon the beach, and, as though 
their stay was not going ta be a short one, threw up a pali- 


1 Herod, iv. 191 ; of. livy, Spit. xvii. ; Val. Max. i. ^ 19 ; Floma U. 
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Bade axomtd them, and when the town refnsed to Bartender, 
they hedeged and took it. Meanwhile the CorthaginianB had 
been forewarned of the ooming danger. Hanno, after his de- 
feat at Eonomns, had made straight aotosB for Oorthage, and, 
though he most have risked his life in so doing, had bidden 
the citizens jnepare for the worst. Bat to be forewarned was 
with the Carthaginians, at this period of their history, not 
necessarily to be forearmed : their best armies were abront 
in Sicily ; their navy was demoralised and half destroyed, and 
the native Lib]mns were in a state of chronic disaffection. 
Had the Bomans march^ at once npon the capital — without 
an adequate army or a competent general as it then was — it 
is jast possible that it might have fallen. Bat this was not 
to be. The rich territory which lay between Clypea and Car- 
thage was too tempting and too easy a prey for the needy 
Boman soldiery. It had now qtiite recovered from the de- 
vastations of Agathocles, and the Bomans, strangers as yet, 
happily for themselves, to luxury, contemplated with amaze- 
ment and delight the pleasant gardens and the opulent palaces 
of the merchant princes of Carthage, which had sated the 
greed of the mercenaries of Agathocles fifty years before.' 
Nor did their hands spare what their eyes admired. The 
palaces were ransacked of their valuables, and then ruthlessly 
set on fire ; the cattle were driven in vast herds towards the 
Boman camp ; and twenty thousand of the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country found themselves collected in the Boman 
ships to be sold into slavery.^ 

Nor had tiie Carihaginians, in the interval which had 
' elapsed since the invasion of Agaldiodles, grown less fatally 
distrustful of their own subjects. Thisy still fmrfaade the sub- 
ject cities to surround themselves witii walls, not beeaose, 
like tile SpartanB, they thought that a living r^psi^ ^ men 
was a bett^ protection than any masoirty, bni b^use they 
had good reason to suBpect that sudi d$^^Bsa i^ht be turned 
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ftgainsi themselves. Aoeoidingly, Begnlos passed with fadl* 
ity from village to village, or from town to town, till, as the 
Bomans boasted, he had nearly doubled the number of two 
hundred townships whioh Agathooles had conquered before 
him.’ 

But just now came from Borne the astounding order, 
whioh may well have aroused the misgivings even of the 
triumphant Boman army, that one of the two consuls was 
to feturn home at once with his troops and his ships, leaving 
the other in Africa with what Polybius calls— one would 
think with a touch of irony — a “sufficient force” to bring 
the war to a conclusion.’ It was not so much that the 
Boman Senate actually underestimated the difficulty of con- 
quering Carthage, as that it did not occur to a body of so con- 
servative a frame of mind, that, now that the scale of their 
warfare bad been so enlarged, it might be advisable to make 
a corresponding alteration in all the conditions under whioh 
they carried it on. The principle that every soldier is, above 
all and before all things, a citizen, and that be ought not to 
forego any of bis, civil rights or duties for a longer time than 
is absolutely necessary, is in itself a noble principle, and one 
which modern states, with their overgrown and appalling stand- 
ing armies, would do well to rememl^. But the rule that an 
army should always return to Borne, either to go into winter 
quarters or to be disbanded, was a practical application of 
the principle the advantages of which must have been out- 
weighed by the disadvantages, even in the early struggles 
of the Boman republic; while the maxim of state policy 
that the commander-in-chief, whatever his talents and what- 
ever the complication of his military plans, should as soon 
as a particular day of the year came round, be superseded 
by a civit magistrate, whatever his military incapacity, was 
a maxim wjbiich, though it may have acted well enough in 
a border-wl^are against a discontented Latin or Btruscan 
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to^, bad broken down completely in tbe Sanmite wars, and 
would be absolotely fatal in the iar mate gigantic straggle 
against Carthage.^ 

But the Boman Senate, whatever its pracMcal ability and 
eonrage in earrying ont the eorrent business of the state, was 
not more farsighted than other deliberative assemblies, and 
needed the bitter teaching of experience to bring home to them 
what seems to ns so obvious a truth. Its orders were obeyed 
without a murmur, and Manlius set off for Borne, with'his 
prisoners, his army, and his fleet,* leaving Begnlus behind 
him, the heir to that strange inheritance of a reputation for 
military rashness and disaster on the one hand, and for dis- 
interested patriotism on the other, which, immortalised as it 
has been by Horace, has gone the round of the world, and 
will doubtless survive the most convincing demonstration of 
its groundlessness by pitiless critics. 

The army with which Begulus was expected, as it would 
seem, to complete the conquest of Africa amounted only to 
fifteen thousand infantry and five hundred cavalry. But 
the Carthaginians, however short sighted, bad not been idle 
since his arrival. They had appointed Hasdrubal, son of 
Hanno, and Bostar generals with equal powers; and, as 
though this division of responsibility was not in itself suffi- 
ciently prejudicial to their cause, they now sent for a third 
from Sicily, Hamilcar, a man of proved ability, but who 
was intended not to overrule his less experienced colleagues, 
but only to have an equal voice with them 1 Their collective 
wisdom came .to the patriotic resolution — they could' hardly 
bave come to any other^'* to go to the help of the country 
^e point immediately threatened waa.Adis, a town of some 
importance ; and to raise its siege the Cartha^nians occupied 
a hilly district which seemed inched to tiueaten the Boman 
lines, but which bur more effectually prevmtted &bm occupy- 
ing it from making use of the atm in which titsy. were really 
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strong, their etephants and cavalry. !Ehe Bomans were not 
slow to peroMve this mistake, and in qnte of Ube strenuous 
resistance of some of the mercenaries, assaulted and carried 
the position, Vhile the Carthaginian cavalry and elephants 
extricated themselves, as best they could, from the broken 
ground, and as soon as they reached the plain saved them* 
selves by flight. The Bomans now fell to devastating the 
country with redoubled energy and with even less of caution 
than before. Tunis itself, an important town in sight of the 
capital, fell into their bands, and Begulus encamped on the 
banks of the Bagradas in the heart of what was then the most 
fertile country in the world. 

The prospects of the Carthaginians looked desperate in- 
deed. Their only available army had been defeated, and 
what the Bomans had spared in their devastations, the 
Numidians, a people always on the move and always eager 
for plunder, carried off. If the Bomans had chastised the 
country districts with whips, the Numidians, maddened 
with oppression as well as thirsting for booty, now chas- 
tised them with scorpions. All the inhabitants who could 
flee took refuge in the capital, and the vast increase of popu- 
lation was already threatening the city with the famine and 
the pestilence which are usually the last outcome and not the 
forerunners of a siege.* 

Begulus, seeing their miserable plight and anxious lest his 
successor, who, according to Boman custom, might be soon 
expected, should reap the glory of the war which he had so far 
conducted prosperously, offer^ to negptiate for peace. The 
proposal was jo^uUy accepted ; but Begulus, intoxicated with* 
success, offered the Carthaginians terms which could scarcely 
have been harder if the Boijians had been within their walls. 
The conquered people were to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Borne, to form an offensive and defensive alliance with her, to 
give up all their ships of vrar but one, to cede not Sicily only 
— tat that the Oarthagpnums, acknowledging the fortune of 
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ynt, yrwM have befti to do — bat Cordoa and Sardiiua 
and the Idpati Ishoids also, to snrrender file Boman deserten, 
to xaDflom tiieir own prisoners, to pay aU that it had cost the 
Bomans to Ining them to their knees, and a hetRry tribute be- 
sides t Tbrms, intolerable in themselves, were made still mote 
intolerable by the insolent bearing of the Plebeian consol to- 
wards those whom he looked upon as proshstebefcnebim. He 
had already written to Borne that he had “ sealed up the gates 
of Carthage with terror,’* ^ and now he told the ambassadors 
roughly that ‘*men who were good for anything should either 
conquer or submit to their betters The Bomans, when after 
the battle ^ the ^gatian Isles they had to recoup themselves, 
as best they could, for fifteen more years of tedious warfare, 
for the loss of four fleets, and for the humiliation which befell 
this very Begulus so soon afterwards in Africa, did not propose 
such ruinous conditions as tiiese; and Scipio himself, after 
Zama, if only because so many of the tiger's teeth had been 
already drawn, did not think it necessary to clip its claws as 
wdl. It argues an insensate ignorance on the part of the Bo- 
mans of what was truly great in their ankmonists, if they 
thought that they would accept such terms. The spirit of the 
ambassadors rose vrith their adversity. They refused even to 
discuss the conditions offered them, and the Carthaginian Sen- 
ate determined to die, fighting bravely with arms in their hands, 
rather than sign voluntarily their own death-warrant.’ Be the 
story of the subsequent heroism and self-sacrifice Begulus 
ever so true, a serious abatement must be made in estimating 
his qualities itoth of hsod and heart, for the insolence and in- 
' fatuation which he disjdayed on this criticid ocoasimi. 

The moment at which the Cartiraginians ware obliged 
to give up all hopes of peace was also, luckily for them, 
the precise moment at whidi a recruiting officer happened 
to return from Greece with a band of soi^exs of fortune 
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whom he had indaoed to plaoe (heir swoids at (he digposal 
of (he rich repnblio. Amongst these was Xanthippos, a 
Laoedsmonian of intoior grade, bat one who had been well 
schooled in war by toe admirable training which the Spartan 
discipline still gave, and by toe tooubloos times in which 
the whole of Greece was inTolved. Observing toe excellence 
of toe Carthaginian cavalry and the number of toe Cartha- 
ginian elephants, and hearing also the story of toe recent 
defeat, be remarked casually, as the story goes, to his friends, 
that toe Carthaginians had been conquered not so much by 
the enemy as by themselves, or by the blunders of their 
generals. The words were caught up and ran from mouth 
to mouth in the eager and anxious city. Before long they 
reached the ears of toe government, probably of the dreaded 
Hundred themselves. The Hundred, seldom backward, if 
our accounts are trustworthy, to listen to anything to the 
prejudice of the instruments they employed, summoned Xan- 
thippus before them. He justified what he said by argument, 
and pledged his word that if only toe Carthaginians would 
keep to toe plains and utilise that in which their real strength 
lay, they would be victorious. It is little creditable to the 
insight either of the Carthaginian government or generals that 
they should have required a Greek soldier of fortune to ap- 
prise them of toe mistake they had made ; but there seems 
no reason to doubt the plain statement of Polybius. 

The command, but not as yet the sole command, was en- 
trusted to Xantbdppas. His confidence was contagious, and 
toere ran through the city the joyful news that now the hour 
had come and the man. Confidence grew into enthusiasifi 
when men saw the way in which Xanthippos handled his 
troops, and contrasted it with toe sorry performances of toe 
other generals. A ory was raised for instant battle ; for all 
were oonvinoed toat no evil could behdl them under such a 
leader as Xanthippos. A council of war was held, but the 
p(q[nilar enthusiasm eatried everything b^oreit; and the 
otoet generals, waiving their own claims, and sharing, as it 
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would saem, in the general enthnaium, handed over the 
undivided responsibility to Xanthippus.* 

The Oarthagmian army, reinforoed by the addition of the 
reoroits from Oreece, numbered twelve thousand infantry, 
with four thousand cavalry, and a formidaUe array of one 
hundred elephants. Begulus, surprised at the novel sight of 
a Carthaginian army encamping on the plains, hesitated for 
a moment, as though there was something more in this change 
of tactics than met the eye, and moving cautiously forward, 
pitched his own camp at a distance of a mile from them. 
But finding that the Carthaginians meant to fight, and flushed 
with his hitherto unbroken success, he drew up his army in 
order of battle. His small body of cavalry he placed, as 
usual, on the wings, but his infantry he massed much more 
closely together and in much deeper formations than was 
common among the Romans, thinking that they could thus 
be better able to resist the onset of the elephants. At last 
Xanthippus ordered the elephants to charge, while the cavalry 
were to attack and then to close in on the wings of the enemy. 
The Roman horse, outnumbered in the proportion of four to 
one, took to flight without striking a blow, and the elephants, 
rushing wildly into the foremost ranks of the Roman infantry, 
laid them low in every direction, and trampled them to death 
by scores. The main body, however, stood firm, and when 
the elephants turned aside towards the flanks, it found itself 
face to face with the Carthaginian centre, which had not yet 
drawn the swmrd. Attacked in front by the infantry, on the 
flanks, which the flight of their own cavalry had left un- 
protected, by the Nnmidian cavalry, and on the rear by the 
elephants, the majority of the Roman legionaries stood their 
- ground nobly, as they did under similar circttmstancas at the 
Tretna forty years later, and died whwe they were standing. 
A few took to Alight; but the flight ci foot scfldiers from 
Nnmidian cavalry over level ground mily meant a slight pro- 
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longstioD of Ae muerable giraggla for life. Begulne himBolf, 
at the head of six hundred men, snzrendered to the oonqnerom, 
and of the whole army two thousand only, who had at the 
first onset defeated the mercenaries, and after porsning them 
to their camp had taken no other part in the battle, escaped 
to Clypea with the news of the disaster.^ 

Clypea was the only spot in the whole of the country which 
the ^mans had so easily overrun that they oould^ now call 
theur own. The Carthaginians first spoiled the slain, and 
then leading the Boman consul himself and the other survivors 
in chains, returned in triumph to the capital. It was the first 
pitched battle which they had fairly won ; but that one battle 
had reversed the whole fortune of the war. The Boman army 
had been all but annihilated, and its miserable remnant was 
besieged upon the spot where they had first landed. The 
inhabitants of the country districts could now return to their 
homes and rebuild their shattered homesteads; and the 
richness of the incomparable soil, with its abundant irrigation, 
would soon efface all traces of the invaders. The citizens 
themselves once again breathed freely, for they were delivered 
from the prospect of an immediate siege, the last horrors of 
which, in the shape of sickness and starvation, they had 
already begun to taste. What wonder, as Polybius says, if, 
in the exuberance of their joy, all ranks alike gave themselves 
up to feasting and thanksgivings to their godB?‘ 

But what kind of thanksgiving did the Carthaginian deities 
delight to receive, and the Carthaginian worshipper bring 
himself to ^ve? We know from Diodorus’ that when 
Agathooles was threatening Carthage fifty years before, two 
hundred children of iihe noblest Carthaginian families had 
been offered alive to appease the angry Moloch, and three 
hundred men had willingly devoted themselves for the same 
purpose, if Imply they so might save the city from the im- 
pending siege. And, again, a little later, to celebrate a victory 

iPoIyb.t.88,84. * Ibid. i. 34, 12; 88, 1. 
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over the same Agathodes, a similar thank-offering of the most 
beautiful among their oaptives had been offered to the same 
bloodthirsty god. In that last ease, indeed, the saorifioe had 
recoiled upon the saorifioers; for the flames in which the 
wretched victims were being consumed, fanned by the wind 
which just then sprang up, caught the sacred chapel which 
stood near the altar of bumt-offerings. Thenra it spread to 
the tent of the general, who, according to Carthaginian cus- 
tom, musi have been presidingat the sacrifice, and then leaping, 
with a speed which cut off escape, from tent to tent of wat- 
tled reeds, it enveloped the whole camp in a lambent cirole 
of fire, and offered to the fire-god a holocaust of his own most 
devout worshippers.^ Nor can we doubt that the greater 
agony through which the Carthaginians bad now passed, 
and the still more unlooked-for triumph by which they had 
issued from it, were marked by the same horrible offerings on 
a more imposing scale. There stood the huge brazen god 
with arms outstretched to receive his offerings, as though a 
fother to clasp his children to his breast. But the arms sloped 
treacherously down towards the ground, and the victim placed 
upon them rolled off into a seething cauldron of fire below, 
his cries drowned, as in the vale of Hinnom, by the rolling 
of drums and the blare of trumpets. This was the end, no 
doubt, of some of the noblest among the Boman captives. 
For Moloch was a jealous god. No alien children, tenght 
with money and reared up for human sacrifice, would he 
accept. He allowed no substitutes, n^nr would he take firom 
his worshipper that which cost him nothing, mr cost him 
Inoney alone.^ An only child, a first-born child, a child 
remturkable for its beauty, its wealth, \it its nol^ birth, this 
was the offenng which touched the ^e-god’s heart ; and the 
parents who had sacrificed their own difldreh tb avert the 
siege, would oow, not unnaturally, come forwaM to give the 
noblest among the Boman captives as tfaank'^cffbHngs to the 
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god who had heard their prayer and, as they believed, delivered 
them from their distress. 

Xanthippns was the hero of the honr; and if the Spartan 
soldiers of fortune were as fond of money as we know that the 
Spartan kings and nobles, in defiance of the laws of Lycurgus, 
had for the most part been before him, he most have had an 
opportunity such as had been given to few of his country- 
men of satisfying his utmost cravings with the gold of the 
opulent republic. But the head of Xanthippus was not turned 
by his success. He knew the Carthaginians better perhaps 
than they knew themselves, and determined to return to his 
own home before the popularity which he had earned should 
change into envy. That he acted wisely in so doing is evident 
from the story that the Carthaginians sent him back in a ship 
which was not seaworthy.^ The story is doubtless a malicious 
invention, but it could hardly have been fathered upon a 
])eople whose gratitude for favours received was either deep 
or lasting. 

The Bomans, when they heard of the disaster which had 
befallen Begulus, fitted out a large fleet for the rescue of 
the survivors (b.o. 255); while the Carthaginians, rightly 
judging that the resolution of Borne would not be broken 
by any one calamity, however great, also set to work to build 
a now fleet which should protect them from a second invasion. 
But in vain did they endeavour to reduce Clypea before the 
Homans could reach it. The desperate courage of the small 
ganison repelled all assaults, and enabled it to hold out till 
the ensuing summer, when the Boman fleet arrived. A 
naval battie took place off the Hermesan promontory. Thd 
Bomans gaiz^ the da^, and took on board, at their leisure, 
the defenders of Clypea who had so well earned their lives. 

They had well earned their lives, but they were not long 
to enjoy them; they turned their backs with joy upon 
Africa, but they were not to see Italy. The armament had 
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waieliaaCtowrh»faiafaty,aadwMrf>^ 

and to nU Juune toe Stnito «l Meesaoe, when a 

tenifie stodM^ aooh as ia oomnum in tooae parta and at toat 
tone of toe year, Inoke npon them. Some of toe Boman 
ehipa foundered in the open aea, more weae daahed to pieeea 
againat toe aharp looka and numeiona pramontoriea of that 
iion-botmd coaat, and toe ahme waa atrewed for milea with 
wrecka and oorpaea. Out of three hundred and forty ahips 
it ia aaid that only eighty escaped; and what must have 
given an additional sting to the calamity was the conscious- 
ness that it might have been avoided. The pilots, probably 
the only persons on board who had had real experience of 
the sea, or who knew what ugly weather was, had warned 
the admirals of the dangerous storms to which the south 
of Sicily was exposed after the rising of the tempestuous 
Orion.^ Along the northern shore they would be in calm 
water. But the maritime experience acquired in five years 
wherein nothing had gone wrong with them had taught the 
Bomans, as they fondly thought, that there was nothing 
in the terrors of the sea with which Boman courage could 
not cope; and the admirals were deaf to the voice of the 
weather-wise pilots who shook their heads at dangers which 
could neither be seen nor bandied. Moreover, they wished 
to make the most of their recent victory, and by its prestige 
to bring over to themselves a few small towns, on the sou lb 
et>ast of Sicily, which still wavered in their allegiance. The 
prize was small, as Polybius significantly remarks, and the 
stake large ; but they staked, and lost it.’* 

* Elated as they were by the rapid departure of the Roman 
fleet from Africa, the spirit of the Carthaginians must ha^ o 
risen higher still when they heard of its sudden and com- 
plete destiruetion. like Athens or like Venice, Carthage 
might well call herself by the proud title of “ Bride of the 

lOf. Honoe, Spoi, xv. 7, “luraUi IntoAni Orfam* Vtag. ifti. i. 68R, 
"roblto antKgeiM flnetn nimboRW Orton”. * 
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Sm}*’ mi 4 her dtfseoe, like the VlUnge of after times, might 
wen boast that they were ** friends d the sea anfl^gnemies of 
all that sailed npon it”. It most have rejoioe4lhe hearts 
of the Oarthaginians that tiie sea had at length avenged 
itself even when their arms had holed, upon those who-— to 
used the forcible expression of the admiral Gallioratidas— had 
" dared to have dallianee with it The war might now be 
once more transferred to Sicily, and thither Hannibal was 
sent with all the available land forces, with one hundred 
and forty elephants, and with a fleet which was to co-operate 
with the army. He made straight for Lilybtsum, and, taking 
the field, prepared to ravage the open country. 

With unconquerable resolution, however, the Romans de- 
termined to fit out a new fleet to replace the one that had 
been destroyed; and the miracle of speed which we have 
noticed before is said to have been repeated again. Within 
three months two hundred and twenty vessels were built 
from the keel, and were ready for action. 

The two consuls, A. Atilius and Cn. Cornelius Scipio 
Asina, who had been released from his captivity, picking up 
on their way the few vessels which had escaped to Messana 
from the general wreck, made for Panormus (b.o. 254), and 
in the hour of their humiliation hazarded an attack upon 
its strong fortifications which they had shrunk from making 
even after their victory at Mylss ; and, what is more surpris- 
ing, they took it with ease. A tower which commanded 
the fortifications towards the sea was first destroyed. This 
disaster put the new city into the hands of the Romans, 
and the old at once surrendered. Never was a war more 
fertile in vicissitudes and surprises than had been the first 
nine years of this. Here were the Romans stronger and 
more energetic after a defeat than after a victory ; taking by 
a anvp de main an almost virgin fortress, which had never 
yet been taken but by Pyrrhus ; baffling all the calculations 

at 
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ft nol inetparianaea foa, and than aafibg baok to Bone 
ftg nothiiig aztnKffdioftiy had happmad, leaving only 
ft amall gaaiaon in what had been the Carthaginian capita! 
of the idand, the head-qnarten of its armiaa and its fleets.^ 

In the following year (B.a 253), the Bomans tempted 
fortone again by reconnoitring the African coast. They 
landed here and there, and ravaged the surrounding country, 
but with no result proportionate to the danger they ran ; 
and they ended, owing to their want of maritime experience, 
by falling into the Syrtis, whose name expresses the power 
with which an unlucky vessel coming within its reach is 
sucked into its deadly embraces. The vessels ran aground, 
and were rescued only by a sodden rise of the sea, which 
the crews helped by throwing overboard their valuables. 
The moment they were extricated from their danger, like 
animals that have been in the toils, they made their way 
back to Panormus, only too thankful if they could escape 
the pursuit of the enemy. 

But the worst was still to come. In crossing frum 
Panormus to Italy they were overtaken, off the promontory 
of Palinums, by another storm, which, as it must have 
seemed, could not now let even the sea to the north of 
Sicily alone if Bomans were to be found in it. Never since 
the tempest bad raged day after day on the southern coast 
of Magnesia, and strewn the coasts of Thessaly and Eubcea 
»with the vrreoks of the vast Persian fleet, had the god of the 
sea shown himself so decided a partisan in a naval contest, 
or demanded so costly a series of sacrifices. The Roman 
spirit at length began to show some symptoms of giving 
way. At all events the Senate determined not again at 
present to tempt the sea, but to depend upon their land 
forces : and for the next two years the war was carried on 
under conditions not very dissimilar to those under which 
it had been begun.> 
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3!he Oarfliaginmng were now onoe more aMb to eany tlie 
war into Sidly, and the large azmj whioh toey sent under 
Hasdrobal to Lilybaum had that within it which seemed 
abie, for the time at least, to demoralise, nay, even to para- 
lyse, thw loes.^ The havoc wrought by the elephants 
amongst.tbe troops of Begulus in the battle near Carthage 
had been duly reported to the Boman armies in Sicily, and it 
had lost nothing in the transmission. To be knocked down, 
and then trampled to pieces by a furious beast against whioh 
neither fraud nor force could avail aught, would be terrible 
enough to any well-regulated mind ; but the fear whioh it 
seems to have inspired completely unnerved the Bomans. It 
was not death itself — ^for that they would have faced gladly in a 
hundred fair battle-fields or forlorn hopes ; it was the instru- 
ment and the manner of death tbat they feared. They refused 
to face the elephants, much as the bravest troops now-a-days 
might refuse to measure their collective strength against the 
brute power of a steam engine, or as men armed with muzzle- 
loaders might demur, however great their valour, to standing 
up against the cold and cruel mechanism of a mitrailleuse. 

Once and again did the two armies face one another at a 
few furlongs’ distance, in the territory of Selinus, and once 
and again ^d they part company without coming to blows. 
The Bomans were determined, if possible, to avoid a battle, 
and clung steadfastly to the hills where their experience in 
Africa had taught them that the one hundred and forty ele* 
phants would be useless, and where the Carthaginians there- 
fore could not attack them with any hope of success. There 
were symptoms, too, of serious disaffection and discontent* 
among the' Boman officers ; and once again it was clear to 
the Homan Senate that the>sea itself would be less terrible 
than such an indefinite and purposeless prolongation of the 
war. They accordingly reconsidered their resolution, and 
began to build a third fleet (b.o. 251).’ 
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Hasdrobal meanwhile, enooniaged. Iqr ^hat he thought 
ilie flowaxdiee of the Bomans, iasned from Belinus, and 
‘pcoe«ci|ld toeiW 70 fftha<iQhhamaliU|i»fel^ B> ffom 
6va8 ol the axunr lA SuiblmtiB* Cio<^u0 

ICeidlhM was in oommand then, a mda of jtadtam and 
sdf-iestaaint, bat able to strike a Tigexons Uow when tiiera 
was oeoasion for it. When Hasdrobal and his elepbants 
had crossed tiie riyer near the eity — a step for whioh he 
had been anxiously waiting — he sent forth his light troops 
in suoh numbers as to induce the Gartha^pnians to draw 
up in line of battle. In front of the dty wall ran a broad 
and deep ditch, within whioh the light troops, after they 
had proToked an attack from Hasdrubal, and should find 
themselves hard pressed, were warned to take shelter. 
Here they would find fresh weapons awaitint; them, thrown 
down by the townsmen from the walls above, and, safe 
under their protection, would be able to shower missiles 
upon the advancing elephants. The order of Metellus was 
carried out to the letter, and the result answered his ex- 
pectations. The elephant-drivers — Indians, Polybius here 
and elsewhere calls them - eager to assert their indejMind- 
ence of Hasdrubal, or to win special credit for themselves, 
advanced to close quarters before the word of cointuaud 
was given. The light troops gave way, and leaping do>\n 
into the ditch, received the unwieldy monsters, which came 
blundering on to its very edge, with showers of darts and 
burning arrows. Unable to vent their rage on their assail- 
ants in the ditch, the elepbants rushed wildly back on the 
'' Carthaginian army, and wrought amongst them the havoc 
which the Bomans had feared for thfimselves. Now wm tbu 
moment for Metellus. Unobserved by rite enemy, he had 
massed tiie main body of his army dose behind tte gate of 
the town. He sallied out in force, charged the enemy, who 
were already in oOnfusion, on the flank, and touring them eom- 
j^tely, drove them headhmg bade towards Behnus. It was 
the greatest fstohed battle of thg war, and rastond oonfidbnoe 
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to the Boniane at the time when they needed it most 
lorely.* 

Bnt most dwic^ lor • ahwMint <» the fi^ of die 
eto^heatewhioli had played ao itdportaht a peet Jn die batde 
He^, and whose tenon eandsed eo eridoal and ao ehanm* 
ierisdo an influenee on this part of the Pint Pnnio War. 
Ten of the elephants had been taken prisonffirs during the 
batde, with thdr diivere. The driven of the reminder 
had been either thrown to the ground by the elephants 
themselvea or killed by the weapons of the Bomans, and 
the monaten were edll, after the battle, rushing wildly 
about, no Boman daring to lay hands on them. The 
promise of their lives to the captured driven induced some 
among them to exercise their moral oonixol when physical 
foroo was out of the question, and in time the panic-sdricken 
creatures, one hundred and twenty in number, were reduced 
to order. It was determined to send them to Borne to grace 
the well-deserved triumph of Metellus ; but it was no easy 
matter to convey them across the stormy Straits of Messana. 
Huge rafts were lashed together, earth and herbage were 
scattered over the planks, and high bulwarks carried round 
the whole; and the sagacious animals allowed themselves to 
be ferried quietly across the straits under a total misconcep- 
tion as to the operation which they were undergoing. They 
marched in stately procession up the Sacred Way, and were 
dra'nn thence, like so many captured kings or generals before 
and after them, to the place of execution, the Boman Circus. 
There, after being baited with “arms of courtesy,” to huniliar- 
ise tbe people and the soldiers that were to be, with their * 
formidaUe appearance, 'they received the death-blow from 
more formidable weapons ; Iknd the fatal appetite for blood 
which was then just beginning to show itself among the 
Boman populace must .have been sated to the full by so 
gigantio and horrible a saenfioe. The noble family of the 
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IIS CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

Metelli always cherished, as well they might, tho memory 
of the great battle of Panormus among their most precious 
heiriooms, and coins of theirs are still extant representing 
the fonnidable beast which their ancestor had. by his yiotory 
at this critical pdnt of the war, xoUMd of hitif its tenors.* 

It was, probdtily, idMiit this tfane that an embasqr appealed 
at Bome from Oarthage to negotiate, if poeaibla, a peace, bat 
anyhow an exchange ol prisoners. It was aeoomiMmied by 
Begolns, who had been languishing for five years in a Oortba- 
ginian prison, and who came upon his parole to retain to Car- 
thage if his mission should prove unsaccessful. Every one 
knows the beantifol touches with which the story of what fol- 
lows has been filled in by the genius of Horace ^ and of other 
late poets and orators ; how Begolns refused to enter the city 
as a citizen, or the Senate house as a senator, since he had 
lost his right to both on the day when he became a captive ; 
how, when at length he brought himself to speak before the 
Senate, he spoke in terms such as no Boman had ever heard 
before. “ Let those who had surrendered when they ought 
to have died, die in the land which had witnessed their dis- 
grace ; let not the Senate estabhsh a precedent fraught with 
disaster to ages yet unborn, or buy with their gold what ought 
only to be won back by arms. He was old, and in the short 
time of life that still remained to him could do no good service 
to his country, while the generals who would be exchanged 
for him were still hale and vigorous ; " how, when he saw 
the Senate still wavering between pity for him and their sense 
of duty to their country, he nailed them to their purpose by 
telling them he had taken a slow poipoai which was even then 
coursing through his veins ; and how, last d all, he strode ofi, 
with his eyes indeed fixed upon the ground, lest he should look 
upon his SQUOwing wife and children, but witib a step as light 
and a heart as free as though he were going for a Imiiday to 
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STORY OF RBOULUS. tig 

his country estate. |t is an ideal picture of a brave man bear- 
ing up under a great misfortune, and striving, as best he could, 
to wipe out disgrace ; and as an ideal picture we are content 
to let it pass. A nation has a right to its patriotic national 
ideals, and Bomim history would not be Boman history at all 
withmt Its Brutus ai^, CSiudx^ its Babtimus ai^ its 
Beguks. . 

But it is otherwise wi& ^ s^uel to the story, wititi. Aat 
whioh not only idealises the Boman oharaoter, but sets it off 
by blackening that of its rivals, as if it was the Carthaginians 
who enjoyed a monopoly of cruelty, and as if the Bomans 
themselves had alvrays behaved with ordinary humanity to 
a conquered foe — ^a foe like G. Pontius, for instance, &r mote 
generous and high-spirited than Begulus himself. This we 
are bound to scrutinise carefully and to mete out stem justice 
to those who seem to deserve it. We could hardly wonder 
if, under the circumstances, Begulus had been put to death 
as soon as he was taken prisoner by a nation which must have 
been stung to the quick by his insolent bearing in the hour of 
his success, and whioh showed so little mercy to its own de- 
feated generals ; but it is so for ^m being true that Begulus 
was put to death with horrible tortures by the Carthaginians, 
that there is reason to believe that he died a natural death, 
and that the story of the tortures was invented to cover those 
which had been really inflicted on two noble Carthaginian 
prisoners by a Boman matron. No writer before the time 
of Cato knows anything of the cruel death of Begulus, and, 
when once the legend had been set going, we find that there 
are almost as many different versions as there are authors wh% 
refer to it. Moreover ,'’the silence of Polybius, the most trust- 
worthy of historians, who^relates the exploits of Begulus in 
detail, and whose chief fault is that he is too didactic — seldom 
adorning a tak, but always ready to point a moral — is in itself 
sufficient to outweigh the vague rhetoric and the impassioned 
poetry of the late Bepublio. 

Oh other hand, hah been already h&ted, we have 
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fai iSilwttiilj ar A BMgttidm of DlbaiWaitflW ftr a jMcay, 
ifflrioli, when ^member fab aatf^Chifftag^im^ Use, m 
otti aoweely BfqppoM that fal aiifaer inTented, or xcqportedi on 
insuffioient evidenoe, of shookmg orneltiM inflieted on 
Boste and Hamilcar^ two Carthaginiana gtron over by the 
Boman Senate to the wife of BegnloSi as hostages for the 
safety of her husband.^ Begolns died — so dearly implies 
Diodoms — a natural death ; bat his widow, thinking, in her 
vexation, that there had been neglect or cruelty on the part 
of the Carthaginians, ordered her sons to fasten the two 
captives into a cask of the smallest possible dimensions, 
and kept them there five days and nights without food or 
water, tiU Bostar, happily for himself, died of the torture 
and the starvation. But this was not the worst. Hamilcar 
was a man of extraordinary strength of constitution. And 
what the poet of the AB^neid, in the play of his imagination, 
attnbutes to Mezentms, **the despiser of the gods,'" the 
most formidable and the most barbatous of the opponents 
of .^neas, that a Roman matrdn did to JIamilcar. — 

Mortna quin etiam jangebat oorpora vivia. 

In that same cask she kept the hving and the dead for five 
more days, by a cruel kindness supplying Hamilcar with 
just so much food as might 8er\6 to keep life in him and 
enable him to realise the horrors of the situation. At last 
the advanced putrefaction of the body roused the pity of 
even the servants of the Atilii. They brought the matter 
before the tribunes of the people, and Hamilcar came forth 
Jfrom his living death and was protected from further violence 
by the more merciful people. To palliate the story of the 
foul cruelty of the widow of Begivlus, for whidh the Bomaus 
at large were certainly not responsible, was invented, as 
seems likely, the story of the cruel death ci Begulus himself. 
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HAMIIiOAB BAROA AND THB BIEGB OF LILTBJBUlf. 

(B.O. 250 - 241 .) 

Fortresses remaining to Carthaginians in Siciiy-<-Siege 6f Lilyb»Tim~>lte 
origin ami situation— Early siege operations— Carthagmlana run the block* 
ade— Hannibal the Rhodian— Carthaginian sortie— Distress of Romans 
—The consul Claudius— Battle of Drepanum— Claudian family— Roman 
reinforcements for siege of Lilybrnum lost at sea— Romans seize Eryx— 
Hamilcar Barca— He occupies Mount Brcte— Exhaustion of Romans— 
Culpable conduct of Carthaginians— Genius of Hamilcar— His plans 
— His enterprises — He transfers his camp from Ercte to Eryx — Romans 
build one more fleet — Lutatius Oatulns — ^The Carthaginian plan— Battle 
of .^Egatian Isles— Magnanimity of Hamilcar— Terms of peace — Roman 
gains and losses— Carthaginian losses and prospects— Contest only de- 
ferred. 

Thk victory which the Bomans had won before Panormus 
nerved them to make a strenuous effort for the expulsion of 
their enemies from Sicily. The Carthaginians were now 
hemmed up in the nor^> western comer of the island; and 
of all their former possessions, the three fortresses of Lily- 
bffium, Eryx, and Drepanum alone remained to them. If 
the first of these could by any means be taken, the other 
two would not off<» any prolonged resistance. The wai^ 
might then, onoe agifin, be transferred to Africa, and the 
Bomans, whose |Hrond boast it was that they first learned 
from their enemies and then surpassed them, would be 
able to prove to the Chtrthaginians that this war was no 
exception to tine role. Fourteen years had passed sinob 
the war had brokwif (mt, and both sides were folly alive 
^0 the tjital importauee the crisis at which it had arrived. 



CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 


Wiih (he siege of LUybeum, b.o. 250, opens the last 
scene of the First Panic War. It is the last scene, but 
a long and tedious one. The siege is one of the longest 
known in history. Strictly historical as it is, it equals in 
length the mythical siege of Troy, and the semi-mythical 
siege of Yeii. The Bomans distinguished themselves in 
it by tiieir hen^ perseverance, and by little else; but it 
was tiiat kind ol hatola penevecanee wbieh lay at the 
root bf most of wbat tiiey acJueved, and is not, after all, 
so fur mnoved from genius. The GarUiaginlu deCsnoe was 
marked by all the versatility and inventiveness, the prudence 
and the dating, which eharacterise the Phoenician race; 
above all, it was marked by the appearance on the scene of 
at least one real military genius, the great Hamilcar Barca. 

Lilybnnm was built upon the promontory which formed 
the extreme western point of Sidly. It was the point near- 
est to Africa and directly fronted the Hermnan promontory. 
It was, therefore, so long as it remained in the hands of 
the Carthaginians, the most important support to theii 
power in Sicily. It would be a standing menace even to 
their home rule in Africa as soon as it should pass into 
the hands of their enemies. The fortress itself was not 
of great antiquity. It owed its origin to the fall of tht 
adjoining Motye only fifty-four years before. Motye had 
been destroyed by Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse,’ but tla 
Carthaginians, with the buoyancy of their nation, at oncv 
consoled themselves for its loss by founding a new setth- 
ment on the promontory of Lilybuum, the superior ad 
'vantages of which they had lutherto seemed to overlook. 
In (he interval that had elapsed siflee that time, it had 
grown into an ocoeedingly strong lortNM, luobably the 
strongest which the Carthaginians possaased. Just bt'fore 
(he beginning of the siege it received au impmtent addition 
to its population. AU the inhabttanta of Seliaua were trans* 
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SIEQE OF LILYBMUM. 
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ferred to it, and if Diodorus is to be believed, it contained now 
a population of sixty thousand men capable of bearing arms.^ 

It possessed a fine harbour, to the capabilities of which the 
name given it by the Arabs in mediaeval times of Marsa Allah, 
or Harbour of God, still bears witness (Marsala). But the 
entrance to it was rendered difficult by the constant winds 
that blew oS tihe headland, and by the tzeaoherons sand-banks 
and sunken fedhi w|||(9h ley off ^ sbotes; lihe^.ff tiiey 
' wei»daagap^to,tf^tB^^ - 

be doohly dt^gsMtae Jtl e^ enenq^ who ^ adt;* 

Pyxrims, a lew years bddi», overran aU ilie rest ot 
Efioily with ease ; bat the impetnodty of his assanUiliad been 
beatra back by the sdid walls of Lilybwain.* Would the 
Bomans succeed where Pyndins had failed? Tb 0 f saw that 
a place so utuated and so d^endsd eonld oidy be attabked 
with any hope of sooceas by a strong army and a Strang fleet 
at once, and they supplied tiiem ungrad^ngly. 

Two consular armies, oonsisflng oi five legimis and two 
hundred vessds, appeared before the place. !^e first attack 
was directed against the wall which stretched fiNun sea to 
sea right across the peninsula on which the city was built, 
and the immediate success obtained by the Bomans was 
such as appeared to promise an early termination of the 
siege. By regular approachra the Bomans worked their way 
np to the city wall, undermined some of its towers, and when 
these had fallen, brought op their battering-rams to threaten 
the whole line of defence. But Himiloo, the commander of the 
garrison, was a man of energy and of fertility of resource. 
By building a second wall behind the first he made the weaken- 
ing of the first to be ol small importance. He met the mining 
operations oi the enemy by oonntermines, and he quelled, by 
his adffiress and personal influence over the better disposed of 

iDlod. sihr. Fns. t. 
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CARTHAQB AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 


the meroenaries, a formidable conspiraoy 'which had broken 
out among them to betray the town to the Romans.' Polybius 
recalls with patriotic pride the name of Alexion, an Achtean 
soldier of fortune, who, by his fidelity to his employers, saved 
Lilybffinm from falling into the hands of the Romans, as 
he had formerly saved Agrigentnm, its freedom and its laws, 
from some treacherous Syracusan mercenaries.^ 

Meanwhile the Carthaginians, knowing the weakness of 
their naval force off Lilybssum, and fully conscious that the 
place could not hold out unless relieved from home, made 
vigorous efforts to throw succour into it. Hannibal, the son 
of Hamilcar, was despatclied witti all haste to Sicily, with 
fifty ships sod ten titoosKid troops. Bit ino<^ fieet 
among the il^gidjaii Iito^tpposite to for 

^ mon)^ whsh he sl^ld her aide to laoe, wifli some 
a%ht ehance ci socoeas, the dodUe dangets of tixe Boman 
sgudron, and the zod» and reefs that girt hi the barbonr, 
A favooring, although a violent, wind sprang np. "Ba spread 
every inch cd his canvas, and massing his troops on deck to 
be rmidy for an engagement, with tiiat happy rashness which 
is the truest {otidence, he made his- way in safety through 
the narrow entrance, whUe the Boman guard-ships remained 
at anchor close by, tiie sailon stupidly looking mt, aghast at . 
his rashness, and mcpecting to see him dashed to pdeoes upon 
the rooks. The sea walls of the city were thronged with 
the eager inhabitants, hoping, as it seemed, agadnst hope, 
that some few Of &e ships might, by a lucky chance, pass 
safely through ; and amid thdr loud cheers Hannibal rode 
into the hmrbour nnder fall sail, witiwnt losing a single 
vessel, and deposited in safety his tea 'ttumsand troops and 
his stores of provi^ons. Those who have read the tiirilling 
story, as told fay Loi^ Maiiiaalay, Ijc^onderry, 

and who can tOqidl hM pisj^ cf tiie 
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tho heroic and famished garrison from the most hideous 
form of dc.ith, or perhaps from that which is still worse than 
death, can best realise the enthusiasm, as described briefly 
but emphatically by Polybius, with which the inhabitants 
greeted tho successful termination of the bold venture of 
Hannibal.' After re victualling the place, that he might not 
unnecessarily himself consume any of the provisions which he 
had brought, Hannibal, availing himself of the darkness of the 
night, and probably carrying with him the Numidian cavalry, 
which could no longer be of service in the closely blockaded 
town, once more threaded the dangerous passages and joined 
Adherbal, the admiral, at Drepanum, fifteen miles away.^ 

33ie example of Hannibal was e<mtegioas. A Bhodian 
meroenazy, of the same name, volnnieered witii a ain{^ 
vessel to do as he had done. Agun and again he ran the 
blockade, and foond his way out in safety, as thonj^ ha bora 
a charmed life, through ^e midst of tihe Boman vessels 
which were drawn up at the entrance of the hatilwor for the 
very purpose of preventing his escape. Doubtless he held 
the due to the dangerous navigation of tiie .straits, which, 
now that the buoys were removed, no enemy could discover. 
Each venturesome visit breathed fresh courage into the 
garrison, and spread fresh despondency in the blockading 
fleet, while it enabled the Bhodian to communicate to the 
Oarthaginian government the wants and wishes of their 
beleaguered subjects. The Bomans tried to block up the 
entrance to the harbour by sinking ships filled with stones in 
its narrowest part ; but the depth of the sea and the violence 
of the current, helped by opportune tempests, carried theiff 
away and opened the passage again. It seemed that the sea 
was never going to desert <its favourites, when, in an unlucky 
moment, a Oarthaginian quadrireme ran ashore upon a part 
of the mole which the Bomans had just sunk, and fell into 
th^ hands. They immediately manned it with their own 
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CARTHAQB AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 


men, toy In far fee retam ol the HelMd 

vm tloebide <mea too olten; lai foiee his 

imy oolhs wss ledkisrsd by s ▼smA 
oonirbeal him that she rnnsl be ot CstroghUen trodkin»n> 
ship, though ihe rowan who propelled her ware olesidy 
Bomans. Finding tiiat he oonld nol ese^pe Iqr ^4^^ he 
tamed boldly roond and oharged the «iemy. Bat a trireme 
had no ehanoe against a qoadrireme : it was taken jaisoner, 
and the adrentaroos Bhodian’s vessel henceforward formed 
part of the blookading sqoadron of the very fortaress which it 
had done so much to relieve.’ 

Meanwhile Himiloo, the commander in Lilybeum, en- 
couraged by the supplies and reinforcements he had received, 
as well as by the inactivity and cowardice of the Roman guard- 
ships, determined to sally out in force at the head of twenty 
thousand men, in hopes of destroying the Roman military 
engines. After a desperate hand-to-hand conflict, and much 
loss of life on both sides, he was driven back.^ But a second 
attempt proved more suocessfuL Taking advantage of a 
violent wind, he set fire in three places to the Roman engines, 
which were dry from long exposure to the sun. The wind 
carried the flames from one to the other, and consumed the 
very foundations of the towers and the heads of the battering 
rams. The Bomans found that all the labour hitherto ex- 
pended on the land-attack was thrown away, and there was 
nothing for it but to convert the siege into a blockade.’ 

The condition of the blockading army was not an enviable 
one. A plague had broken out in their camp, occasioned 
^rtly by the unhealthy climate, partly by the want of bread 
- -a want which all the efforts of theif sealons ally, Hiero of 
Syracuse, could not meet. The Bomans were ordinarily vege- 
tarians,* and the abundant supply d! meat which they had, 
till very lately,' received from the SldlhA flocks and herds 
had not mended matten. They lost from this cause, ae well 

P<dyhi4S,47. 
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THE CONSUL CLAUDIUS. 


as other inetdoaH ol titf 
SiealasiBwbs 
oow.tomp#'ii|'' 
sent oat to tahi tii^ 

be ss iiioom|WtaitafM«ii 
aoooonts doooldo blaiiV- ,, , ,, 

lenoe for stnngth, ana diUttiiiliMH W 
Despising alike the oonsolt 0^10 luki fil 
the officers who senrsd ante hinii ttt Mir 
renewed the attempt to hloek ap the bmbIIi of Vie h e tl w v 
as thoQgh a Claadim most sooeesa wlmra otfion 1mi 4 iUMI; 
and when the wares showed that they bad no moie iwpMl 
for patrician than for plebeian blood, as tbon^ tiie siags of 
liilybarum was not enough to occupy his energies, he deter- 
mined to attack Drepanum, fifteen miles away, in hopes of 
taking Adherbal and bis fleet there by surprise I* His 
generals remonstrated, and the sacred chickens— so the 
augurs reported— refused to eat. "If they will not eat, 
they shall drink," said he, and ordered them to be flung into 
the sea.' It is possible that this story may have Jbeen in- 
vented to account for the calamity that followed ; but the words 
attributed to Publius have a genuine Glaudian ringabout them. 
Neither gods nor men should stays Claudius from his purpose t 
The generals were browbeaten into compliance. Ten thousand 
troops bad just arrived from Borne ; Claudius put the best 
of them on board his vessels to serve as marines, and there was 
no lack of volunteers for the enterprise, not probably because 
they trusted the abilities of the consul, but because anything 
seemed better than a blockade which was no blockade at all* 
The fleet set out at midnight, and by daybreak its fore- 
most ship had reaehed the entrance of the harbour of Dre- 
panum. The surprise was complete. Adherbal, knowing 
well how hard pressed the Bomans were at Idlybsum, ig- 
norant that they had been rdnforced, and ignorant also of 

fhifKlM i 1M> »dv, ni» a. 
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ihe «Aaneiar of the new oonsol, had never dreamed that 
they' would molest him at Drepannm. He who would 
attempt it most be eithw a fool or a militaty genius, and 
Borne, in this war at all events, had not been fertile of 
either. A respectable mediocrity had hithwto been the 
order of the day alike among the Bomans and the Cartha- 
ginians. But Adherbal was not disconcerted. Determined 
not to be besieged, like Himilco at Lilybieum, he set his 
rowers to their work, and summoning by the sound of the 
trumpet the mercenaries from the city to the beach, he 
addressed them in a few starring words, and then distributing 
them over his ships, he led the way in his own ship oat of 
one side of the sickle-shaped harbour of Drepanum, while 
Claudius was stiU hovering near the entrance of the other.* 
Surprised at this, and fearing now in his turn to be enclosed 
between a hostile navy and a hostile town, Claudius turned 
round, hoping to make his way out of the harbour by 
^e way be bad entered it. But the signal could not 
the whole of the long column round the headland at 
and it was with difficulty that the consul got all his 
out of the trap into which he had drawn them, and 
iixanged them in line of battle close along the coast, their 
.jptows pointing towards the fleet of Adherbal, which was 
' already in line, and ready, with superior forces, to bear down 
upon them. In the battle which ensued we hear nothing 
of the Bavens of Duillius. When the ships did close with 
one another there was hard and free fighting, for the decks 
carried the pick of either army ; but in every other respect— 
the build, the number, and the speed of their ships, the 
experience of their towers, and the space for mancsuvring — 
the advantage was with the Carthaginians. The Boman ships, 
when hard pressed, could not retire behind the Ikie, for there 
was no robm .left between it and the shcne : and for the same 
reason they could not give help to one anotitw in their distress 
The consul, as he was the first tofiatthtitotheia^p, so washe 



DEFEAT OF THE ROMANS. 




first to wriggle oat of it. He took to flight, and his example 
was followed by the thirty ships nearest to him. It was well, 
perhaps, that he did so ; for the whole of the remainder, ninety- 
three in number, fell into the hands of the Carthaginians, 
who, it is said, did not lose a single vessel.^ 

Whether Publius cared aught for the lives he had thus 
thrown away we are not told ; but probably his sister, some 
years afterwards, expressed with tolerable accuracy the 
family feeling for the loss of the mere rabble of the fleet. 
She was taking part as a Vestal Virgin in a procession, and 
when the crowd pressed upon hec more closely than she 
liked, she was heard to exclaim that she wished her brother 
w^ere alive to get rid of some more of them at sea.^ Loud 
must have been the curses of the Roman army at Lilybseum 
when the consul brought back the news of his own defeat 
and flight; and deep certainly w^as the resentment of the 
Roman Senate at his reckless incapacity. He was recalled ; 
and being ordered to nominate a Dictator in his stead, 
he named, with true Claudian effrontery, a freedman of hit^^ 
family, M. Claudius Glycia; but ho was shortly after pM 
on his trial, and met with the punishment which he de8erve(£5 
The blockade of Lilybseum, such as it was, was, for the time, - 
practically at an end, and the Romans were more anxious to 
keep the troops who were already there from starving than to 
supplement their number or to make the blockade effective. 
A fleet of eight hundred merchant vessels, laden with supplies 
of every kind, and convoyed by one hundred and twenty ships 
of war, was despatched |pom Rome, and reached Syracuse in 
safety. Anxious to take on board the provisions offered him by 
the ever-zealous Hiero, the consul, L. Junius Pullus, lingered 
awhile at Syracuse with half his fleet, while he sent forward 
the other half towards their destination.** Why the Romans, 
with their bitter experience of the dangers of the sea, did not 
attempt to forward the provisions by land, with Hiero’s help, 
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nmy watt ymSac, Barium tin Hwiiiaiiui rnniaj, who 
had been set free fca«n lalybaanin, weih too fonnidable. 

Bat the OarttiaginiMig were on the look<oat for them. 
AhWhfcl, admiral at Drepannm, wae determined to posh 
his ’vietory to the utmost. After sending as trophies to 
Garihage the ships which he had taken, he despatched his 
Tioe-admiral Garthalo first to Idlyhsum, to attack the re- 
mainder of the Boman fleet which had taken refuge there, 
and thence to Heraclea, to await the arrival of the provision 
ships. The advanced portion of the Boman convoy, hearing 
of the approach of Garthalo, and unable to offer battle or to 
take to flight, ran into the nearest roadstead on that inhospit- 
able coast, and protected themselves, as best they could, by 
the military engines planted on the cliffs above. Garthalo, not 
caring to run unnecessary risk, and content to bide his tittie, 
kept watch at the mouth of a river hard by till they should be 
obliged to move. Meanwhile theother portion of the Boman fleet 
had left Syracuse, had rounded Pachynus, and were sailing 
quietly along the coast in ignorance of the close pi uximity of 
their own and of the enemies’ ships. To proven t the j unction of 
the two fleets Garthalo advanced to meet them, and they, too, 
knowing their weakness, made for the nearest shore, a spot 
which, unfortunately for them, had neither harbour nor road- 
stead, and was exposed t^> every w ind that blew. Garthalo, sui h 
of his game, now lay-to in the oiling, half way between them, 
pinning with his small fleet the two much larger ones to the 
shore; but the weather-wise Gartbaguiian pilots saw the signs 
of a coming storm, and warned the adjpiral, while there was yet 
time, to make for shelter. He sailed round L*acbvnus eastwuid 
and was in calm water, leaving the storm to take care of the 
Bomans. And the storm did take care of them. Some of the 
crews, indeed, escaped to land, but the eight hundred shiim 
were broken into fragments, " not a plank of them remaining,'’ 
says Polybius, “ which could be used again,” and iot miles 
along the coast the hungry foam wae dieodourad by the corn 
intended for the famishing Bmnan anny bdore Telybasum.' 
ipdyu L. U} ma, xxi*. Wttg. 



Wh«n (his sad nsnis iiieadhf4 Boma^-'tbe desteootbn a 
third fleet by the waves and tiie undisputed mastery of the sea 
won back by the Carthaginians in the fifteenth year of the war 
(b.o. 249)— there were symptonas of despondency even in the 
Roman %nate ; but the consul Junius was among those who 
had escaped from the wreck, and he made his way to Lily- 
bsBum, burning by some signal achievement to wipe out the 
blame which he felt might be thrown upon him.^ Nor was he 
disappointed. A few miles to the north of Drepanum, between 
it and Panormus, and standing back a little from the coast, 
rises a mountain then called Erys^ and now known by the 
name of St. Giuliano. It stands by itself, and rising to a 
height of some two thousand feet in solitary grandeur, is so im- 
posing an object that ancient geographers and historians men- 
tion it in the same breath as diltna, which is really four times 
its height.^ Bight on its summit stood a temple of immemorial 
antiquity, dedicated to Venus, and celebrated for the wealth 
which it had amassed and had managed to retain amidst the 
vicissitudes of all the conflicts that had raged around it. It 
had been taken and retaken many times in the long contest 
between Dionysius of Syracuse and Carthage, and more re- 
cently it had fallen before the assault of Pyrrhus ; but, revered 
alike by Sicilians and Phoenicians, by Greeks and Romans, it 
had esraped plunder even at the hands of the adventurous 
prince who did not spare the wealthy sanctuary of Proserpineat 
f jocri.’ Half-way up the mountain was a city which was nbt 
so proof against all the storms thatblewas was the templeon its 
top, for it had been partially destroyed by the Carthaginians 
in thi.H war, and its inhabitants transferred to Drepanum ; * 
but heaps of its buildings most have still remained, and it 
was evidently still an important position for defence. Of this 
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ni^tanl stronghoild— monntain, fkUen ofty , and temple— one ot 
file only three strongholds that still remained to the Cartha- 
ginians in Sidly, the oonsnl Jnnins managed to get possession 
by a sudden attaok, and held it firmly against any aimilar 
BTuprise from the enemy in the elMely adjoining Drepanum.> 
Sooh was Uie general oondition of afiEsirs (b.o. 247) when 
the great HamUcar, “the man whom Meloarth protects,” 
appeared upon the scene, and, young as he was, almost a 
boy,^ threw into the war an energy and an ability which, 
if only it had been employed before, or, if only it had 
been adequately supported even now by Carthage, would 
probably have changed the issue of the First Punic War. 
Hamilcar Barca was the head of the great family named 
after him the Barcine — the word Barca is the same as the 
Hebrew Barak — and well did Hamilcar justify the name 
which succeeding ages have always coupled with his and 
with his alone of his family, by the “lightning” rapidity 
with which, in this the sixteenth year of the war, he would 
now sweep the Italian coast with bis privateers, now swoop 
down and carry off a Boman outjrast, and anon would soixe 
a stronghold, which the terror of his name alone rendered 
impregnable, under the very eyes of an opposing anuy. 
Equally great as an admiral and a general, after ravaging 
the Boman coasts from Loch to Cumae, be landed suddenly 
in the neighbourhood of Panormns, and seized the com- 
manding elevation called Ercte, now Monte Pellegrino. Tliis 
hill, like Eryz, rises to a height of about two thousand feet, 
but, unlike it, on two of its sides rises sheer from the sea ; a 
third side rises equally perpendicular from the plain, while 
on the fourth adone, which directly faces Panorinus, at a 
distance of a mile and a half, is the plateau at all accesHihle. 
This stronghold Hamilcar seized, and riiis he held for three 
years in sight of the Boman garrison at Pauurmus, and in 
the near view of a fortified camp placed almost at its l)ase, in 

iPolyb. L 66, 0, 10; Diod. zxiv. Frag. 1. 
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spite of all the efforts of the Bomans to dislodge him, and, 
when he left it, he left it only of his own free will to occupy 
a similar, though a less ad^ntageons, position elsewhere.^ 

The place was admirably adapted for his purpose. At its 
base was a little cove into which his light ships might run 
laden with the spoils of Italian or Sicilian towns, accessible 
from the high ground occupied by his troops, but not accessible 
from any place on shore. There was an abundant spring 
of water on the very summit, and above the precipitous cliffs 
that under-pinned the mountain was a broad plateau which 
in that delicious climate Hamilcar found that, even at such 
an elevation, he could cultivate with success. A rounded top 
which crowned the whole was a post of observation command- 
ing the country round, and, in case of need, woidd serve as an 
acropolis, where no one of the defenders need die unavenged.* 

But neither the success of the consul Junius at Eryx, nor 
the pre.sence of a master spirit among the enemies— which 
the Eomans could not fail to see— could now rouse the 
Senate to take the active measures which the times re- 
quired. The drain upon the resources of the State had 
been too enormous. The muster-roll of the citizens had 
fallen in the last five years from 297,000 to 251,000 — a 
sixth part of the whole.* The As, the unit value among 
the Bomans, which had originally weighed twelve ounces 
of copper, had now fallen, as Pliny tells us, to two ounces, 
to one-sixth, that is, of its former value.* The State was 
bankrupt, and the Senate could neither make up their minds 
to withdraw altogether from the war, nor yet to prosecute 
it with the necessary vigour. They still made believe to 
continue the blockade of Lilybsoum ; but the seas were open 
to the Carthagim'ans, and every one knew that as long as 
the seas were open to them Utey might laugh at all the 
efforts of the Boman armies. 

Nor were the Carthaginians on their part more self-sacti- 
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ficom ttie nca not t08»Yii the diliwiiis, 

Cor Ihii &ey mely risked, oor yet to seve the blood of 
&eir meroenaries, for that they oared not for, bat to save 
their gold, of whioh there mast still have been a large 
supply, if not in the treasury, at all evenfl in the pockets 
of the ruling dtixens— they cut down their navy by a 
wretched economy to the narrowest possible dimensions, 
and were quite content, if only they could supply with food 
their heroic garrisons at Lilybsum and at Drepantun, not to 
make an effmrt to reconquer any of the places which had so 
recently belonged to them. Having lighted at last upon an 
able general, they would not, indeed, interfere with his making 
the best use he could of the small band of mercenaries whom 
they had given him at so much a bead, and so far as 
they were concerned, he might utilise his few ships to collect 
supplies ; but not to them must he look henceforward for 
more ships or men. The war, or bis part of the war at all 
events, must henceforward support itself. If Hamilcar, they 
argued, was successful in his venturous enterprises, so much 
the better for them ; if unsuccessful, he and not they lost. 

Hence the five or six long and listless years of war which 
followed the appointment of Hamilcar ; discreditable enough 
to the governments of the contending states, but redounding 
to the honour of that one heroic soul who, learning from 
the past the lesson which no Carthaginian general bad yet 
been able to learn, applied it to the exigencira of the moment, 
with a patience, a perseverance, and an energy which seemed 
more than human ; and conscious all the time, as it would 
seem, that his efforts wme, for the present at least, fore> 
doomed to faUture, vras yet content to samifice himself if 
only he might prepare the way for vengeanee in the re- 
moter fntnre. What mattmed it if Sicily were to be lost? A 
greater Sidly might be found beyond the um in Spain; a 
new world might be called into existenee to radi^ the 
balanoe of the old. In that great emsii^ straggle Africa 



diould tom bade ihe tide ot aggrasefon upon Eaiope, and* 
Borne, not Carthage, ehoold txemUe for her safety. Bamil* 
our Baroa was not far wrong. The grains of the son carried 
out what the father had planned and had prepared. The 
army of Hannibal, welded by the spark of bis genins out 
of the most unpromising materials into one homogeneous 
and indissoluble whole, was the legitimate counterpart of the 
small band of mercenaries trained so painfully by Hamilcar. 
The ultimate result of Hamilcar’s patient struggles on Mount 
Ercte was the victorious march of Hannibal on Borne. 

But we must explain a little. Hamilcar saw that the 
real defect under which the Carthaginians had laboured all 
along had been the want of a trustworthy infantry. Their 
cavalry was excellent; their elephants more than once had 
borne down all before them ; their ships had been beaten, 
not by skill but by brute force. But as long as they were 
without a body of infantry who, man for man, could stand 
up against the Roman legionaries, so long it was impossible 
that they could beat their enemies. The mercenaries who 
formed the bulk of the Carthaginian armies had sold their 
services to Carthage for gold. What wonder if they trans- 
ferred their services at the critical moment to those who 
would appraise them more highly? What wonder that 
Tiilybaeum had been all but betrayed, and that the temple 
of Eryx itself was on the point of being seized by Gallic 
deserters from the Carthaginian army? To the task of 
remedying these defects Hamilcar addressed himself with 
a patience and a self-restraint which is the more surprising 
the more conscious he must have been of his own super- 
lative talents for aggressive war upon a mighty scale. By 
enforcing strict discipline at any price; by never fighting a 
battle, and therefore never nsking a defeat ; by maintaining a 
daily and hourly warfare with the Roman outposts, he gradu- 
ally trained his troops to face the terrors of the Romanpresence, 
as the Romans on their part had at last trained themselves to 
face the terrbrsof theelephants. Knowing that he could expect 
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ao effioimt tom^ Oartha^^ he dei^^iiedt if possiblei 
to ieve her inl^te of herselt To alliM^tiie iberoeaaries to 
Oartofti^by ties of gratitude or reepeot orj^tnotism wasimpoe- 
Bible ; but it might not be impossible to attach them to himself 
by that dose tie which always binds soldiers to a genmral whom 
they can alike fear and trust and love, and then to utilise that 
attachment not for his own but for his country’s good. 

How nobly Hamilcar carried out his resolve every action 
of his life proves. Day after day he would sally from his 
mountain fastness, like a lion from its den, on the fair plains 
of Sicily. Unobserved or unattacked he would pass by the 
Boman camp placed at the foot of the mountain, and return 
with the supplies necessary to keep his small force froui 
starving. Once we hear of him even at Catena, on the east 
coast of the island.^ His gaUeys, in the same way, would 
harry or alarm the coast of Italy even as far as Cumie. 
Never was a more harassing warfare waged, and yet there is 
little to record. Polybius remarks, that it is as impossible 
for the historian to do more than state these general 
as it is for the spectator at a prize-fight either to sec «ii lo 
describe the blows rained by practised pugilists on one 
another when the contest is nearing its end. They know, 
perhaps, the strength and the skill of the combatantsS ; they 
hear the heavy thud, and they see the lightning lunge ; thry 
note the result, but they cannot accurately observer or re- 
count the process. So was it with Hamilcar; and yet it 
must be remembered that the struggle was hardly at 
a life and death struggle, for the Bomaus seem never Ut 
have tried seriously to beard the lion in his den. and 
Hamilcar, with his handful of troops, can hardly have hoped 
to raise the siege of Lilybteum. At most be might distract 
the attention of the Bomans and impede their progress. 

So things* might have gone on for ever, when Hamilcar 
(b.o. 244) surprised even the Bomans — though by tbia lime 
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they could hardly^ve been surprised at anythiiig Hamilcar 
did---by yoluntarify abatudoning tiba stronghold endeared to 
him by three years of hair-breadth esoaj^ and romantic ad- 
ventures, and attacking Mount Eiyx, a stronghold which lay 
nearer indeed to the beleaguered Carthaginian cities of Dre- 
panum and Lilybffium, but in all other respects was less 
advantageous, and at that very time was held in force by the 
Homans. He managed to dislodge the garrison from the 
ruined city half-way up the mountain, but he failed in all his 
efforts to take the temple on the summit, occupied as it then 
was by a band of Gallic deserters who had been taken into their 
pay by the Homans, and who, sinfie they carried their lives 
in their hands, were prepared to sell them as dearly as pos- 
sible.^ Here then, once more, was Hamilcar on an isolated 
hill, two miles from the coast, and therefore beyond the reach 
of immediate succours from his galleys, with a band of despe- 
rate enemies above him, and a Homan army encamped below ! 
Well might it seem that a single strenuous effort on the part of 
the Homans might bring Hamilcar to his knees, or that at all 
events he might be starved into a surrender. But this was not 
to be. For two more years did Hamilcar hold out in this most 
impossible of situations, fighting, says Polybius, like a royal 
eagle, which, grappling with another eagle as noble as himself, 
Stops only to take breath from sheer exhaustion, -or to gather 
fresh strength for the next attack.^ The war was fought out 
elsewhere, and its issue was decided by men of other mould 
and making than the royal soul of Hamilcar. 

What the Homans thought of the general who had so long 
baffled all their efforts in the war which was now drawing tq^ 
its c;onolusion, and who was to spend the rest of his life in 
preparing for a still greater war, is clear enough from their 
acts; but hardly anywhere is it stated in so many words. 
It is strange that, playing, as Hamilcar did, so large a part 
in one of the most stirring periods of Homan history, he is 

> Polyb. i. 68, 2, 3 ; Diod. xziv. Fhig. 2 ; Zonaru, vlii. 16w 
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hardly ever alluded to in their Uteratura ](t would be difficult 
to imagine any one whose character and exploits would be a 
fitter subject for poetry; yet not one of the great poets of 
the Augustan age mentions so much as his name. Cicero, in 
the whole of his voluminons writings, refers to him once 
only, and then it is to attribute to him something which 
beloogs not to him but to his mndt older namesake, the 
. defen jtor of Banomnne.*^. Conielins: Nepos devotes to him 
oiafy one <rf tiie most noeagpe of hie ch^pten Vend the 

latter annalists some, as Appan, q^ealc <^y ol his role in 
Spain, wlnle others pass him over altoge&er. H lavy’s 
account of the First Funid War had been preserved to ns, we 
can hardly doubt tiiat, following elosely as he did in the foot- 
steps of Polybius, he would have filled in with fariUiancy the 
admirable outline left us by his master. But that not even 
so would full justice have been done to Hamiloar, we may 
perhaps infer from the fact that the Epitomes of the lost 
books of Livy which have come down to us do not even 
mention his name nor those of any of the places with which 
he was most connected. It is all the more worth while, 
therefore, to notice the fact that in Livy's account of the 
Second Punic War there are two incidental touches which 
seem, almost in spite of himself, to reveal to os the opinion 
which he had formed of the great Carthaginian general. In 
the first passage — which he puts into the mouth of Hanno. 
the violent leader of the anti-Barcine faction at Carthage — 
we are told that the Cfurthaginians regarded Hamilcar “ as n 
second god of war".> In the second, he remarks parentbeti 
•cally, but with real pathos, when describing a campaign in 
Spain, “ this place is rendered famous by the death of the 
ffreat Hamilcar**.* . 

It must l^ve long since been apparent to tlie Boman 
jBenate that unless could fit out a fleet more efieotive 
than any that had joreoedad it, Piepannm mid ?/Uyb«eom 
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might hold out foe. ever, and that while they held out their 
own hold on the rest of Sicily must be precarious. They had 
built four fleets since the war began, and all had been utterly 
destroyed ; with what conscience could they now propose to 
throw more public money into the gulf, and to commit them- 
selves to the mercies of the hostile and insatiable sea ? Even 
if they should decree a property tax, it was doubtful— such 
was the general distcess-^whether it could be levied. But 
whne pobUo entetpiiM |ailed„ it should be recorded, to the 
eternal credit of the Botusns, that private eitisms were 
forthcoming who volunteered, either singly or in combina- 
tion, to furnish ships of war .to rnTake up another fleet. If 
the venture should fuove successful, the State might r^y 
them, should it like to do so, at its own time. If it failed, as 
every fleet had failed before, they would have done nothing 
more than their duty, and duty must be its own reward.^ A 
good model was found in the Bhodian’s vessel which had 
teen captured off Lilybssum ; and, as if to complete the dra- 
matic history of this unlucky craft, the very trireme which had 
performed such prodigies of speed and daring for the Cartha- 
ginians in the siege of Lilybsum was now to reproduce itself 
in the shape of 200 Boman vessels, which should raise the 
siege of that very town and bring the war to its condusion.* 
The consul, G. Lutatius Catulus, took the command of this 
pre-eminently patriotic armament early in the year b . o . 242 ; 
and once again Boman ships of war were to be seen riding in 
tl)o harbours of Drepanum and Lilybssum. Hamilcar could 
now no longer receive supplies by sea, and unless he could 
break out in force, his surrender was, as it seemed, only 
a question of time; but the Carthaginians, hearing of the 
danger, and finding to their surprise that a Boiflhn navy 
was again in SioiUan waters, made for the first time a serious 
effort to support him. For four long years Hamilcar had 
borne the brunt the eonflict, without receiving supplies of 
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men or money from home, and, now that they were about to 
lose him, the Carthaginians awoke to a consciousness of bis 
tme value. But a fleet could not be built in a day, even by 
the Carthaginians ; and by the time the transports— for they 
were transports rather than ships of war — ^reached Sicily, 
Oatolns had, by dint of oonstant tiaining, transformed his 
landsmen into tolerably experienced sailors.^ 

In March of the following year (b.o. 941), Hmmo, the Car* 
thaginian admiral, made for Hiera, one of the ^gatian Isles, 
in hopes of being able from thence to communicate with 
Mount Eryx. His plan was to land his heavy cargo of com 
there, to take on board in'stead the pick of Hamilcar's men, 
and above all the great Hamilcar himself, and then, and not 
till then, to fight a decisive action.* Gatulus had already 
selected the best from among the Boman troops before 
Lilybasum to serve the same purpose on board his ships; 
and he now made for iEgusa, the principal of the iSgatian 
Isles, with the intention of cutting off Hanno from the shore, 
and bringing On a general action. 

On the morning of his intended attack a strong wind sprung 
np from the west, the very thing which the Carthaginians 
needed to carry them rapidly into Drepanum. To inUrreept 
them the Bomans would have to contend against wind and 
tide as well, and from this even the bravest mariners nnght 
shrink. Catulus, or rather the inreetor, Q. Valerius - for ('a- 
tulus was laid up by a wound — knew the odds against him, 
and hesitated for a moment to face the risk; but reflecting 
that if he did not strike a blow,* the enemy would bti 
,to take Hamilcar on board, and that Hamiic^r was 
formidable than any storm, he determined to close with tim 
lesser of%wo dangers. Down came the Carihagiuian ships, 
heavy with their cargo of com, but flying before the wind with 
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all tbcir Bails spread, and the rowers using their oars as well. 
When they saw the Bomans venturing out on such a sea to in- 
tercept them, they struck sails, and prepared for action. But 
the battle was over almost as soon as it began. After the first 
shock, the well-made slightly-built Boman ships, with their 
practised crews and their veteran soldiers, obtained an easy vic- 
imy over the awkward and heavily laden Oarthaginian vessels, 
with their inezponenoed rowers and raw recruits. Slfty 
of the Carthaginian ships were sunk and seventy taken, the re- 
mainderescaping with the help of an opportune wind to Hieta.* 

This great victory, the victory of the .Slgatian Isles, 
ended the war. Both sides had played their last card, and 
the Carthaginians had lost. Their spirit was not altogether 
broken ; but it was impossible to fit out a new fleet in time to 
relieve Hamilcar, and they wisely resolved, by utilising his 
great name and the indefinite possibilities of his future when 
^iven to stand at bay, to obtadn more favourable terms than 
would otherurise have been offered them. We could hardly 
wonder if Hamilcar had declined the thankless^uty, and had 
left the task of surrendering Sicily to those who far more than 
himself were responsible^for it. But no thought of self seems 
ever to have entered his great soul. For his faithful band of fol- 
lowers and their honour he was jealous ; but of his own feelings 
of outraged pride and righteous indignation we hear nothing. 
He rejected with scorn the ungenerous proposal of Oatulus 
that his troops should give up th^ir arms and pass under the 
yoke ; and it was arranged that when peace should have been 
concluded, they should depart with all the honours of war.^ 

The terms of peace were then agreed upon by Catulus*^ 
and Hamilcar, subject to the subsequent ratification by the 
Boman people. The Carthaginians were to surrender Sicily 
to the Bomans, and to bind themselves not to wage war 
on Hiero or his allies ; they were to restore the prisoners 
they had taken without ransom, and to pay within the next * 

> Polyb. i. 60, 6 and 61 ZonaiM, vUi. 17 ; Flonu, ii. 2, 33-37. 
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twenty years a war indemnity of 2200 talents.^ The Boman 
people^ere not satisfied with these conditions; but the 
plenipotentiaries who were sent out to the spot contented 
themselves with raising the indemnity by half as much again, 
while they halved the time in which it was to be paid.^ The 
easy terms thus granted — so far easier than those demanded 
by Begulus fifteen years before in the hey-day of his success 
— are to be explained partly, no doubt, by the exhaustion of 
the Romans themselves, but partly also by the dread they felt 
as to what Hamiicar might still dare, if driven to desperation. 
As such it is the noblest homage paid by the conquerors to the 
military genius of the ** uhconquered general of the conquered 
nation Two individuals, and two only in the whole course of 
Boman history, seem by the mere fact of their existence to 
have inspired real terror into the Boman heart The one was 
Hamiicar Barca, the other his, )>erhaps, still greater son. 

So ended the First Punic War; the longest war, says 
Polybius, the most continuous, and the greatest which the 
world had then seen;^ and it may be questioned, even now, 
whether there has ever been a war in which the losses were 
so frightful, and the immediate gain to either party so small. 
The Romans had indeed gained Sicily ; but Sicily with the 
one exception of the dominions of Hiero, which were still 
to belong to him and not to the Romans, was then drained 
of everything which made it worth having. Its territories 
had been ravaged, its popqjation Bwejit away, its towns de- 
stroyed one after the other. Qreek as well as PlKenician 
enterprise and civilisation had been almost blotted out. The 
p* island has never entirely recovered its prosperity. Its soil 
is still in gi^eat part uncultivated. Its population is one of 
the most degraded in Europe. To set against this equivo- 
cal gain, the^Romans had lost seven hundred ships of the 
line, containing not less than seventy thousand men, and 
^ army after army had fallen victims to stai-vation, to pestilence 
or the sword. 
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The Carthaginians, on their part, had lost five hundred 
ships of war, but the crews which manned them, and the 
soldiers who formed the staple of their armies, were such 
as, in their callous indifference, they could bear to part 
with ; for more were to be had for money from their still 
vast recruiting ground. The richness of their soil, and the 
abundance of their irrigation, had already repaired the injury 
done by Begulus. They had been driven indeed from Sicily ; 
but had not the Phoenicians been driven before, in like 
manner, from Crete, from Cyprus, and from Asia Minor? 
What mattered it if, with the enterprise and buoyancy of 
their race, they could still found* new colonies, and build 
up a new empire in countries whither the Romans had never 
penetrated, and of which they had hardly yet heard the 
names ? 

Everything portended an early renewal of the conflict on 
a more gigantic scale. Borne by crossing the narrow straits 
of Messana had entered on her career, for good and evil, 
of universal conquest and aggression. Carthage was still 
mistress of the western half of the Mediterranean, and had 
no intention of voluntarily retiring from it. More than this : 
Hamiloar Barca was still alive — Hamilcar Barca with his 
patience and his genius, with his burning patriotism and his 
thirst for revenge; above all, with his infant son. 
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HAMILCAR BABOA AND THB UEBGBNABY WAR. 

<B.o. 241 238.) 

Cirents between First and Second^ Panic War— Significance of mercenary war— 
Weakness of Carthaginian government — Symptoms of mutiny— Revolt of 
mercenafiea and native Africans — Hanno and Hamilcar Barca — The Truce- 
less War— Its atrocities and termination. 

The twenty-two years which separated the First from the 
Second Punic War were not years of rest to either Romo or 
Carthage. The Carthaginians had barely concluded peace when 
they found that they had to face dangers far more terrible 
and foes more implacable than any they had met with in the 
twenty-three years’ war from which they had just emerged. 

The RomanSy on their part, busied themselves in or- 
ganising their newly conquered province; in appiopriatinic 
to themselves, with shameless meanness and injustice, riie 
island of Sardinia, the oldest foreign possession of the Car- 
thaginians, and that which, next after Sicily, had be^cn thn 
object of her most jealous precautions; in supprcssix^g 
Illyrian piracy and extending their northern frontier from 
the Apennines to the Alps. Let us bridge over the val 
between the war of Hamilcar and the war of Hannibal, not by 
describing these events in detail, bui by touching on ilwm 
just so far as they bring into elea^ light the dckaliags of either 
nation with their dependencies, or as they directly 
the mightier straggle wbidi was looming in the ^stance. 

A war with barbarians is seldom worth minute descrip- 
tion, and this Libyan war is m itself no miception to the 
rule. Tet it deserves much more attOptiOB than is usually 
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given to it; Bret, beoanae it iUnstcates^fcMPcibly the dangers 
to which any state is eiposed which depend maiply or 
wholly bn saeroenaries for her pMteotton; and. seoondlyi 
' because it takes us, as it wece» behind toe scenes^ and, 
perhaps, more than any other portion of this history, brings 
into clear relief the vices and toe virtues, the strength and 
toe weakness of the Carthaginian rule. 

The great Hamilcar, during his three years of warfare at 
Mount Ercte, had managed to make the war support itself ; 
but daring the last two years at Eryx, when he was cut 
off from the sea, and was hard pressed^by enemies alike on the 
peaks above and in the plains below him, he had found it 
difficult enough to procure the bare necessaries of life for his 
troops, and he had been able to pay them by promises, and 
promises only. That he was able to keep his band of fickle 
barbarian followers in so dangerous a position for a couple of 
years without remunerating them for their services, and yet 
without any symptom of mutiny or insubordination on their 
part, is not the least striking testimony to his commanding per 
sonal qualities. When the war was finished, he handed them 
over, with spirits still unbroken, to Cisco, the Carthaginian 
commander at LiJybosum, and to Cisco fell the disagreeable 
duty of transporting them to Africa, and of informing the home 
government of their obligations towards them. Cisco was 
equal to tins emergency ; but not so the government. Know- 
ing the num, and knowing also those with whom he had to 
<leal, Cisco arranged to send the troops by detachments, so 
as to gi\e the aulhorities the opportunity of either paying 
them off separately, or, if that could not be done, at all 
events of disarming and dispersing to their homes the first 
detachment before the second 'should have set foot in Africa. 
But the party then in power at Carthage were at once short- 
sighted and unscrupulous. They neither paid the mercen- 
aries their arrears of pay, nor told them boldly that they 
could not do so. They brought the first detachment into the 
capital to await the arrival of toe others, and then, when 
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idleness and dissipation had produced its natural result, they 
sent them to the town of Siooa, a town noted for its licen- 
tiousness,^ with their wives, their children, and their baggage ; 
though these might have been invaluable as securities for their 
good behaviour, and though the mercenaries had themselves 
wished to leave them behind. Prolonged inactivity at Sicca 
gave rise to more serious disturbances, and then, to make 
matters Avorse, the government sent to them not Hamilcar, or 
Gisco the soldier’s friend, but Hanno, whom they might well 
consider the soldier’s enemy ; and that, not to pay them ofif, but 
to sue for a remission of a part of what was due to them.- 
The malcontent mercenaries had been drawn from all the 
nations which served as a recruiting ground to the once rich 
republic. There were to be found amongst them Greeks and 
Iberians, labyans and Ligurians ; slingers from the Balearic 
Isles and runaway Greek slaves. So motley a gathering — 
each man speaking, as the Carthaginians, fearful of revolt, 
were anxious that he should, his own language only — would be 
slow to apprehend the purport of any elaborate explanations 
which might now at length be offered them as to the difiicul- 
ties of their employers. But they would not be slow u> un- 
derstand the upshot of the whole, that they were not to 
receive their pay, or to catch up any mutinous expressions, 
such as “Smite him, smite him! w^hich were soon to bo 
heard with ominous frequency in their camp. “ Let the 
government send them some one who had served in Sicii y, v. hf» 
knew their rights and wrongs, and not a Ilanno \vh< j neidior 
knew nor car^ aught for them.”^ Things assumed a more 
threatening aspect The mutineers to the numbm* of twenty 
thousand marched for Carthage and pitched their camp na^r 
Tunis; and the government, ‘thoroughly frightened, began 
to cringe when they could no longer threaten, and sent out 
provisions to be sold at a nominal price in the hostile camp. 
This only made the mutineers despise them the more. New 
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promises and new oonoessions were met by new and more 
exorbitant demands. It was no longer merely the arrears 
of pay, it was the price of the horses which they said that 
they had lost, and the cost of their maintenance as rated by 
themselves, which they threateningly demanded. In their 
anger they began to express distmst even of Hamilcar ; if he 
had not been neglectful of their interests, their claims they 
thought must, ere this, have been fully satisfied. Gisco, 
who was the favourite of the hour, was at last sent to them 
in accordance with their demand ; but he was as unsuccess- 
ful in effecting a compromise as Hanno.^ 

It was too late. The mutiny had come to a head. It had 
found leaders in Spendius, a runaway Campanian slave, in 
Matfao, an African, who had served with distinction in Sicily, 
and in Autaritus, a Gaul.^ Gisco, who, in a fit of impatience 
at the insolence of their demands, had let slip the wish that 
the malcontents would lay their demands before Spendius 
and not before him, was taken at his word. He was thrown 
into chains ; the money he had brought with him was seized, 
and the war began. Messengers were at once despatched by 
Spendius and Matho to the peoples of Africa summoning 
them to liberty ; the joyful news spread from village to village, 
and was enthusiastically responded to by the natives. The 
love of the inhabitants of the Barbary States for personal 
ornamf'nts attracts the notice of even the passing traveller in 
Africa at the present day. No woman. Bedouin or Berber, 
is so poor or her habitation so squalid that she does not 
caiTy on her person earrings or ankle rings, necklaces or 
bracelets, which are often of fine workmanship and of intrin- 
sic value. But the Libyan women to whom Matho’s sum- 
mons came, and who had seen their husbands or parents 
torn from their homes if they could not pay the exorbitant 
tribute levied on them by the Carthaginian government, or 
half ruined by it if they could, were eager now to sell their 
trinkets and their jewels, everything, in fact, which could 

iPolyb.i.6a t Ibid. I 69 and 77, L 
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be tiiaiedlnle eiiiews dl ynL* ' Vpe 'ibirad la so pteotii 
biOf ihel tlM nbel feoanli wm ilm'tX'Oom to be^^ tbe 
iriege of Uiiee end Hippo Zaiytai^ too two 
ok^ d fbo sonoandhig Abkon eod Sksnidao dike, had 
hitherto signalised themselves by their attachment to the 
op|Ress(»r.* Money was so abondant that Spendins was 
able not only at <»ioe to discharge all the arrears of pay to 
his troops, bat also to meet all the immediate expenses of 
the war. The Carthaginian government had never yet been 
in sneh sore distress. In a moment, they had been cut off 
from the rich districts which supplied them with food, which 
filled their treasury with money, and their armies with their 
best troops. They had no ships, for their last fleet hod just 
been destroyed in Sicily, and they had no independent allies, 
for it was the fate of Carthage- the fate, it must be added, 
she too well deserved— never to possess any. It was use- 
less to treat for peace with men who were loaded with the 
accumulated wrongs of centuries, and were burning for re- 
venge. The natives remembered the crucifixion of three 
thousand of their countrymen, the finale of their partial and 
unsuccessful attempt at revolt daring the invasion of Kegulus 
a few years before , ^ and they were determined that this le- 
volt should be neither partial nor unsuccessfuL Bitt* i ly must 
the Carthaginians have rued their cruelty when th*'y rt*ajvHl 
Its natural consequences, when they found that the 
•• as many slaves, so many enemies,” was, in their c ,!•..> n < 
figure of rhetoric, but the stem and simple truth 

Among the magistrates who had acquu-ed the sjiecial Ci>ii 
fidence of the governing clique at Carthage by the amount 
of money which they had squeezed out of the suhji'ct com- 
munities, no one was more dbnspicuous than Ilauno, and 
he it was whom they now selected for the chief command 
in the Libyan war, a sad omen of the character which it was 
likely to assume. Hanno was the personal enemy of Hamil- 

Volyb. L ti, 4, 6. nUd. i. 70, ». 
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ear, and was as ineapaUe H ha wag sdf-eonfidani. H he 
won a partial sneaess, he iMllad to loBow it np. He forgot 
that he was fighting no hmger with nomadb tribes, who after 
a reverse would fly for three days without intermission, oarry- 
ing their homes with them. But with men led by the veterans 
of Hamilcar, who did not know what it was to be defeated, 
who had learned at Eryx, says Polybius, to renew the com- 
bat three times over in a single day, and who would feign a 
retreat only that they might charge again with irresistible 
force.^ Deceived by some such simple feint as this, the 
incompetent Hanno, having won, as he thought, a complete 
victory, allowed his camp to be surprised and taken. The 
government in its distress was obliged to apply to Hamilcar, 
the man whom they had treated so ill in Sicily, and whom 
they had treated worse still in the persons of his trusted 
veterans when thewar was over.’ But Hamilcar, still placing 
his country before all else, consented to serve the govern- 
ment which had betrayed him. He induced or compelled 
the easy-going citizens to enlist, and having got together a 
force of seventy elephants and ten thousand men, he managed 
to slip through the armies, which, stationed as they were, one 
at Utica and the other at Tunis, had almost cut Carthage off 
from Africa ; and then by his strict discipline, by his energy, 
and by his influence with the Numiflian chiefs, especially 
uith one called Naravus,^ he defeated the enemy in a pitched 
battle, and overrunning the country, recovered several towns 
which had revolted, and saved others which were being 
besieged. Deserters, some of them, doubtless, veterans of 
his own, came over to his side ; the spell of his genius and 
of their attachment to him overpowering — ^as in the case of 
Marshal Ney after Napoleonts escape from Elba — all other 
obligations, even those of immediate self-interest. Nor was 
this all. His kind treatment of four thousand of his prisoners 
of u ar, some of whom he allowed to enlist in his service, while 
the rest he dismissed to their homes on their simple promise 

1 Polyb. 1 74, 7. * Ibid. i. 75, 1. 
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not to serve against Carthage during the war, was something 
so unlike anything which the natives had before experienced 
at the hands of the Carthaginians, that Spendius and Matho, 
fearing wholesale desertions, determined to out down their 
bridges and bum their boats, by involving the whole force in 
an act of atrocity which not even Hamilcar could forgive.^ 
Panic is always cruel, and the panic of barbarians, if less 
culpable, is far more uncontrollable than the panic of civil- 
ised men. By a well-laid plan Spendius and Matho contrived 
to create such a panic. Those who counselled moderation 
were greeted with the cry of “Treason, treason! " or “Smite 
him, smite him I '* and when in this way — just as in the 
French Bevolution the Girondists fell before the Jacobins, 
and the more moderate of the Jacobins themselves before the 
more violent — a reign of terror had been established, the 
Irreconcilables carried everything their own way. Gisco, 
“ the soldier's friend,” lay ready to their hand. He and his 
company of seven hundred men were led out to execution, 
and having been cruelly mutilated, were thrown, still living, 
into a ditch to perish. To an embassy from Carthage sent 
to ask for their bodies, the only answer was a blunt refusal, 
and a warning that if any more embassies were sent, they 
should fare as Gisco had fared. Thenceforward all native 
Carthaginians who fell into their bands would bo put to death, 
while others who did not belong to the hated nation should 
be sent back to the city with their hands cut off. The 
mercenaries were as good as their word, and from that 
forward the war deserved the name by which it was known in 
history, the “ war without truce,” or the “ Inexpiable War 
Upon its horrors we need not here dwell. The world has 
been supping so full of horrors of late during the terrible 
struggle which has devastated some of the fairest countrie.s 
of Europe and of Asia, that we are not disposed to linger 
unnecessarily on the atrocities of the Mercenary War. Suf- 
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lice it to say that Hamilcar was driven to make reprisals for 
the barbarities of the Libyans by throwing his prisoners to 
be trampled to death by the elephants, and the war was 
henceforward, in the literal sense of the word, internecine. 
The Carthaginian government managed, even in this supreme 
hour, to thwart Hamilcar by allowing his inveterate enemy 
Hanno, discredited as he was, to share the command with 
him. Nor was it till after the quarrels which ensued had 
led to many reverses ; till the news arrived of the total de- 
struction of their own ships in a storm, of the revolt of Hippo 
Zarytus and of Utica, the towns which alone had been faith- 
ful to Carthage in the invasions of Agathocles and Begulus ; ^ 
above all, till the news had come of the insurrection of the mer- 
cenaries in Sardinia, and the probable loss of that fair island, 
that the Carthaginians allowed the voice of the army to be heard, 
and committed to Hamilcar once again the sole command. 

Hamilcar soon penned the Libyans in their fortified camp 
near Tunis, and so effectually cut them off from all supplies 
that they were driven to eat first their prisoners and then 
their slaves ; and it was not till they had begun to look wist- 
fully upon one another that some of the chiefs, with Spendius 
at their head, came forth to ask for the parley which they 
had themselves forbidden. Hamilcar demanded that ten of 
the mercenaries, to be named by himself, should be given 
up, while the rest of the army should be allowed to depart 
unarmed with one garment each. This having been agreed 
upon, ilamilcar immediately named Spendius and his fellow- 
legates, and threw them into chains.*'^ The rebel army 
thinking, as well they might, that Hamilcar had been guilty 
of sharp practice, flew to arms. They were still forty thou- 
sand in number, but they were without leaders, and they 
were exterminated almost to a man. Matho still held out at 
Tunis, and when Spendius was crucified by Hamilcar in 
front of its walls, Matho, by a sudden sally on the other side 
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of the town, ibok e Oarthaginien general prisoner, and 
ahortly afterwards omoified him with others <mb the very 
spoft>Jdt^ had witnessed the laat agqiridk iai I^Mndins. A 
hmrine'intsnlH^^ of barhaiitieat lira are tnnpted to 
xemaric tiiat they took plaoe two oentllrids hefore, and not 
twenty oentaries after, Christ. The sunny at Matiio was soon 
afterwards out to fueoes. The rebel chief himself 'was taken 
prisoner, and, alter being led in triumph thrAagh the streets 
of the capital, was pot to death with terrible tortures (b.o. 
341-338). So ended the Traceless War, after a duration 
of three years and four months, with the total extermination 
of those who had made it truceless ; “ a war,” says Polybius, 
and he says truly, ” by far the most cruel and inhuman of 
which he had ever heard ; ” ‘ but we su'e again tempted to 
remark that he had not seen, or perhaps imagined, such 
scenes as those at Batak and Kezanlik. 
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OHAPTBB IX. 

HAmLOAB BABOA IN AFBIOA AND SPAIN. 

(B.O. 288 - 219 .) 

Conduct of Romans doling Mercenary War— They appropriate Sardinia 
and Corsica— Peace and war parties at Okrthage— Haniilcar’s command — 
He takes Hannibal with him— He crosses to Spain— Advantages of his 
position there— His administration and death— His character— Administra- 
tion of Hasdrubal — New Carthage founded— Early career of Hannibal— 
His vow and its significance— Remissness of Romans — Rising of Gauls in 
Italy — Its suppression — Hannibal besieges Sagnntum — War declared be- 
tween Rome and Carthage 

Durinq the desperate straggle for life on the part of the 
Carthaginians which has just been related, the Bomans 
had, on the whole, behaved with moderation, or even with 
generosity, to their conquered foe.^ Had it pleased them 
to make one more effort and once again to risk a Boinan 
army upon African soil, when they were invited to do so by 
tho revolted Uticans, and by the mercenaries themselves, 
there can be little doubt that Carthage would have fallen and 
that there would have been no Second and no Third Panic 
War to relate; and had they dreamed of what lay deep 
hidden in Hamilcar’s breast, or of the vast military genins 
which was being reared amidst those stormy scenes in his 
infant son, no exertion would have appeared too great to 
make, and no danger tocf desperate to dare, even to the 
cautious Boman Senate. Was it that the exhaustion con- 
sequent on the twenty-three years’ war was even greater 
than is commonly supposed, and that the Bomans were • 
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ho^ 0mt to flto ptoott hf tim iMemb of neeeMl^? 
Or vm II toal tlie Seoatay true to ite tradStional poli^, 
would nol Teotuxe upon AfeicaQ oonqueBl till they tAt sure 
that they were leaving behind them no enemy nearer home, 
no Illyrian pirates to sweep their western coasts, and no 
Gauls who, from their seats on this side the Alps, mijght again 
descend on Borne? Or, once more, was it that something 
of the courtesy and magnanimity of Pyrrhus— exotic plant 
though it was in the breast of his Boinan antagonists— still 
lingered on in so uncongenial a soil ? This we do not know : 
but we do know that when the revolted mercenaries in 
Sardinia had done to all*the Carthaginians on whom they 
could lay hands what their brother mercenaries in Africa had 
done to their hated masters there ; and when the native 
Sards, those unconquered Troglodytes of the mountains, 
called by the expressive name of the ** Insane,’* ^ had driven 
the mercenaries in their turn to Borne as suppliants for 
Boman aid, the Senate at first remained true to its treaty 
engagements, and refused to interfere in the internal ati u**s of 
the Carthaginian empire. They had begun the late disa^tK>u*n 
war by supporting the freebooting murderers of Sicil} , they 
would not signalise its termination by bupporUng a sumlar 
band of infuriated soldiers of fortune in Sardinia. JIad the 
Bomans really wished at that time to annex Sirdmia, »hav 
might have found a decent pretext when the Cai thagiman-. 
threw into chains certain unprincipled Italians, who, for pu«- 
poses of their own, were trading with the rebels m Afnca, 
But they contented themselves with a remonstrance, and 
when the Carthaginians sot their pnsonors free the Koinuns 
returned the courtesy by liberating all the Carthagtriinn 
prisoners whom they still retained* by forbidding tlwur suhjeiJts 
to trade with the mercenaries, and by allowing the ( Jart lia i nian 
recruiting officers to enlist recruits even in Italy ilsett - 
But when the genius of Hamilcar had saved Cart ha g<* and 
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an oqpeditioB was beiiig fittod oat ilie goTenmieiit to 
recover its revested pcovineeir the Bomans, professing to 
believe that the armament was intended to act against 
themselves, and hatching np varions fictitioas grievances, 
threatened the Carthaginians with instant war if they dared 
to molest those who had thrown themselves on their protec- 
tion.^ It was an act of onbloshing and yet, at the same 
time, hypocritical effrontery on the part of the Bomans, 
hardly less base, and certainly more inezcosable, than had 
been their support of the Mamertines.^ But the Carthaginians 
had no choice but to submit to the right of the strongest, and 
they gave up not Sardinia only, But such parts of Corsica as 
they had ever claimed, and were compelled also to atone for 
their warlike intentions by paying an indemnity of twelve 
hundred talents to the outraged and peace-loving Bomans.* 
Ilnmilcar once more showed his greatness by submitting to 
the inevitable ; but the iron must have entered into his soul 
more deeply then ever, and he must have bound himself by 
still more binding oaths, if such could be found, to drink the 
cup of vengeance to the dregs when the time should come, or 
to pei'ish in the attempt. 

It might have been thought that the incapacity of the 
governing classes at Carthage and the double disasters which 
they had brought upon the country would have so seriously 
discredited them that Hamilcar Barca and his Patriotio 
Party would, for a time, at all events, have been supreme in 
the State ; but so far was this from being the case that, while 
i 1 amilcar was returning redhanded from his desperate victory 
which had saved the State, the party of Hanno was strong 
enough and impudeht enough to place the deliverer upon 
his trial. He had been-*they did not scruple to assert — the 
cause of the Mercenary War, for he had made promises of 
pay to his troops which he had not been able to perform 1 * 

>Polyb. i. 88, 8-10. *lbid. UL 28, 1-4. 
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But it was beyond the power or the impudence even of the 
Carthaginian Peace Party to find him guilty, and the indict- 
ment seems to have fallen by its own weight or its own 
absurdity. There had been sharp oonfliots f<w some time 
past between the War and the Banoe brtween the 

xeiotineie and dm teaedioaaries, at Osrtibad*'* events 

ol tiie last few years bad made the dMimmon between tiiem 
sharper still. Aroapd Banno— called, one wovdd tiiink in 
irony, Hanno the Great — gathered all that was ease-loving, 
all that was short-sighted, all that was selfidi in the great 
republic. The commercial, the capitalist, the aristocratical 
interests seem, on the whole, to have followed his lead. 
Aroimd Hamilcar Barca, on tiie other hand, gathered all that 
was generous and far-sighted ; all, in fact, who were not con- 
tent to live in peace, knowing that after them would come the 
deluge. Jewish Kings, and those by no means the worst 
of thdr race, were often consoled when they heard on their 
repentance that the evil should come not in their own but in 
their sons’ days. Not so was Hamilcar Barca, and not such 
his followers. But he was the head of a minority only, and 
finding that it was impossible to bring the majority over to 
his way of thinking, or to reform them by pressure from 
without, be determined to accept, or, it may lie, to demand, a 
post in which he could serve bis country more cfiectuaiiy.* 

He obtained from the fears, the hatred, or the hopes of 
those opposed to him, the command of the army, an appon.'- 
ment which, for different reasons, must have Ijetm efjualiy 
acceptable to his friends and his enemies. The nccomiu 
which we have of tirese times are meagre and obst'.urc, and 
come almost exclusively from the reports of the party huuiie 
to the great Barcine factirm," fo>' so I.4vy, full of Houmn 
pride and Boman prejudices, too indolent * to inquire into, 

> Appfaa. 6, 
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and too opinionated to estimate aright what was really great 
in the Carthaginian character, calls the disinterested and 
the patriotic supporters of Hamilcar. But it is clear, even 
from these reports, that Hamilcar received the command 
wi& autooxatio powers, subject only to removal by the 
vdoe of the ooUeeti^ OarBut^nian people. That he was 
independent of the home government was as much to thdr 
advantage as his. They were saved the trouble of supplying 
him with men and money, and, if necessary, they could dis- 
avow any awkward acts of his, while he was saved from the 
cabals and intrigues with which, had they had the chance, 
the government might have ham]^ered his movements. 

The army with which Hamilcar started from Carthage was 
not a large one. But if armies, like names, are to be weighed 
rather than counted, no army, surely, ever contained so much 
military genius, or was destined itself to achieve and to give 
birth to other armies W'hich should, in their turn, achieve such 
astonishing results. For the army which was led by Bhmil- 
car carried with it also Ebimilcar’s son ; the father, spurred 
on by the memory of his hundred exploits which had ended 
in a failure more honourable to him than any victory ; the 
son, barely nine years old, with his future all before him, but 
stimulated by the nascent consciousness of his own ability, by 
the ambition to emulate his father’s fame, and by the hatred 
of his father's foes, — a hatred hardly perhaps increased, but 
certainly elevated, deepened, consecrated by the solemn vow 
which, at that father’s bidding, he had just sworn upon the 
altar, never to be a friend to the Bomans. Hamilcar first 
stamped out the embers of the Libyan revolt which were still, 
smouldering in the country to the west of Carthage, and then, 
accompanied by the flo^, made his way slowly along the 
Mauritanian coast towards the immediate goal of his long- 
cherished schemes. When he reached the Pillars of Hmoules 
(b o. 237 ), on his own undivided responsibility, he crossed the 
straits mid set foot in another country and another continent. 

It was a bold step, but it was a wise one. If OarBiage was 
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to be saved at all from the ruin which Uamilcar and nil kocn- 
sighted men saw impending over it, it must be by Hamilcar 
and Hamilcar’s army. But w’here in Africa could lie raise an 
army, and how, when it was raised, could he liave fed it 
there ? The merchant princes of the city who, under the 
pressure of necessity, had enrolled themselves in his ranks to 
defend their all, had returned to their businesses or their plea- 
sures as soon as the immediate danger was over, ilis own 
veterans, and thousands of other Libyans who under his 
training might have become as valuable as they, had been, by 
the most tragic of necessities, exterminated by Hamilcar him- 
self in the late war ; and he could hardly hope just then to 
enlist others who could serve him as their predecessors might 
have done. A few of his Sicilian officers, indeed, still followed 
the banner of their chief; and a few devoted friends and mem- 
bers of his family were left behind at Carthage, and these 
last, ii tiiey held no office in the state, showed that they could 
do mote. If they were not allowed to gormn, their abiiity 
and thdr patriotism yet gave tiimn the diyine ri|^t to role. 
Of this notiling could dqraive them ; and, like the Medici at 
Elorenee, at the Dukes of Orange in the Netherlands, this 
half-outlawed Barcine family actually leemved foreign em- 
bassiM and eoneluded foreign treaties, as an independent body, 
co-ordinate with the Senate iisell t But officers abne cannot 
make an army, and the Barcine family, powerful as it was, 
could not induce tiie money-loving Carthaginian merchants 
to untie their purse-strings in supprxrt of the distant and 
chimmioal projects of Hamilcar. Nothing could be done at 
• Carthage without money ; and it was necessary for Hamilcar, 
if 1^ would hold his own, not only to pay his troops, but to 
remit large sums to Carthage in oader to keep bis supporters 
there togetiier and to nudntain his indnemce.* 

Now it znust have seemed to tiie eeger eye df the Cartha- 
ginian pidriot as titouf^ Spidn had been created lor the very 
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purpose of supplying all these various and conflicting wants. 
It was from Spain, if from anywhere, and by Hamilcar, if by 
any one, that Carthage might be saved. 

The previous history of the Spanish peninsula, and its im- 
memorial connection with the Phoenicians, the fathers of the 
Carthaginian race, were all in favour of Hamilcar’s projects. 
It was from Tarshish, or Tartessus, the district abutting on 
the very straits which he had to cross, that, as far back as 
the time of Solomon, had come the strange animals and the 
rich minerals which were landed in the harbours of Phoenicia 
proper, and which had so enlarged the ideas and transformed 
the instincts of the untravelled and exclusive Israelites.^ It 
was from Tartessus, as the story went, that some Phoenician 
sailors had once returned to their native country laden with 
so much wealth that they were fain to take the lead off their 
very anchors and to put silver on them in its stead. What 
wonder, after this, that we are told that ** silver was little 
accounted of in the days of Solomon ’*? In more recent times 
Gades, on almost the same spot, itself a Phoenician colony, 
and boasting of a splendid temple to Melcarth, the patron g<^ 
of both Tyre and Carthage, had served as im emporium for 
the products alike of the Scilly Isles and the Niger. For 
centuries Phoenicians had thus found in Spain what, centuries 
after, Spain herself was destined to find in Mexico and Peru ; 
and it was principally to maintain their connection with this 
Eldorado that that long line of factories, known in later times 
as the Mctagomta UrbeSt had been planted at equal distances 
on the most suitable points on the barren Mauritanian coast. 

The names of places in Spain — ^which, in spite of the strange . 
contortions they have*undergone in the lapse of centuries, still 
embalm within themselveB an imperishable record of the suc- 
cessive waves of foreign invasion that have swept over the 
peninsula — ^recall, perhaps most forcibly, the earliest wave 
of all, the prolonged and peaceful invasions of the enter- 

1 Se« tliii idnCiably brought out in Stanley’s J€ioUh OAurcA, ohap. xzvi jk 
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prising and gainseeking Phosnicians. Merida and Murviedro 
and Saragossa recall the Bomans; Carthagena recalls the 
Carthaginians; Tarifa and Valladolid, Gibraltar and the 
Guadalquivir, the Arabs; while the Guadiana (Wady-al- 
Anas) in one strange compound, immortalises at once the 
invasions of both Boman and Arab. But Seville and Cadiz 
and Carmona in modem Spain, Tartessus and Carteia in 
ancient, bring us directly back to the time when the extreme 
east and the extreme west of the Mediterranean formed as 
yet parts of one peaceful trading community. Seville, or, 
as the Bomans called it, Hispalis, in the low country of 
Andalusia, is nothing but' the Shefelah or *‘low country” 
of the Philistines who colonised it. Gades or Cadiz is 
the Hebrew ** Kaddir,” Milton's Gadire,” a fortress. Car- 
mona is the Hebrew ** Cherem,” a fruitful field ; Tartessus, 
as has been already mentioned, is the Tarshish of the Hebrew 
prophets and chroniclers ; while Carteia is the Canaanitish 
Eirjathaim, ** the two cities ” ; and by the first part of its 
name carries us back to perhaps the oldest city in the world, 
to Kirjath-arba itself, a city even when the Father of the 
Faithful first entered the l^omised Land. 

The Greeks no less than the Phoenicians had their share 
of the inexhaustible spoils of Spain. It was from one of 
the ports of Tartessus, **a virgin port,” as Herodotus calls 
it, that in b.c. 630 a certain Samian, driven thither by stress 
of weather or by a special providence,^ had returned laden 
with wealth to his native country, and bad given that stimu- 
lus to the Greek imagination and to the thxi*st for geographi- 
cal discovery which, in the following century, carried thither 
the adventurous Phoceeans, who in tfieir turn became the 
friends of its king and shared largely in his wealth.^ It was 
no slight advantage for Hamiloar's purposes, tkat the con- 
nection of Spain with Carthage had hitherto been eommereial 
only and not imperial ; otherwise tihe deadly hatred which ac- 

X Herod, hr. }52 ; X0*^f**^ 
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companied the spread of the Garth agjnian rule in Africa mus 
have sprung up in Spain as well, and Hamilcar would have 
had as much to do in pulling down as in building up, and 
his great constructive genius would not have had free play. 

It was into such a land of promise that Hamilcar now 
passed. Its gold and silver mines, worked henceforward by 
Phoenician enterprise and skill, yielded many times as much 
as they had ever yielded before. With part of the produce 
Hamilcar paid the Spaniards themselves who had flocked to 
his standard ; but, as with his Libyan followers at Ercte and 
at Eryx, it was the spell of his personal influence, far more 
than the gold he was now able to promise and to give them, 
which kept them ever afterwards indissolubly attached to him. 
Part he remitted annually to Carthage^ as the price he paid to 
her for being allowed to carry out his schemes for her safety 
and her empire. His soldiers, his generals, his owm son-in-law, 
Hasdrubal, and his own son, Hannibal, intermarried with the 
natives and made their interests one with their own. For nine 
long years — years to which Polybius, unfortunately, has de- 
voted scarcely as many lines ^ — Hamilcar worked steadily on, 
with his eyes, indeed, fixed upon the distant goal, but using no 
unworthy means in order to reach it; and when the end 
was almost in view, when it seemed that he might himself 
carry out his magnificent schemes, he died a soldier’s death, 
fighting, sword in hand, and left to the ‘'lion's brood,” ^ as 
he lov^ to call — and well might he call — his sons, the rich 
but the dangerous heritage of his genius, his valour, and his 
undying hatred to Borne. 

Of all the foreign nations — Phoenician, Boman, Gothic, 
Vatulal, Arab '-which have occupied any considerable part 
of Spain, two, and two onfy, have governed it in its own 


1 I'olyb. ii. 1, 6-8 ; livy, nl. 1 ; Corn. Nepos, ffamilear, iv. 2 - Val. 
Max. ix. 8 , 8 ext 
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interests, and, in spite^ of dilQferenoes of creed and of race, 
have goyerned it, on the whole, with toleration, with humanity, 
and with good faith. The one was the Barcine family of 
Carthage, the other the Ommiade Khalifs of Arabia. Of the 
hero-prophet, sprang eight centuries later from the kindred 
Arabian stock, it was remarked by the ambassadors who had 
been sent to him in his exile at Medina, that they had seen 
the Persian Chosroes and the Eoman Heraclius sitting upon 
their thrones, but never had they seen a man ruling his 
equals as did Mohammed. Iiike Mohammed, Hamilcar 
Barca never sat upon a throne. He was a simple citizen of 
Carthage ; hated or feared by many, probably by a majority 
of his fellow-citizens, thwarted by them whenever they could 
thwart him, and carrying on his patriotic projects in his 
solitary strength in that distant country, half rebel and half 
runaway, half subject and half sovereign. We know all too 
little of his heroic struggles in Sicily, of his death-grapple with 
the revolted Libyans, and of the achievements of the last nine 
years of his life, alike in peace and war, in Spain . Did we know 
more the world would, in all probability, admit that, in capa- 
city if not in performance, in desert if not in fortune, he was 
the equal of his wonderful son. But we know at least enough 
to justify the judgment passed half a century later by one who 
was, assuredly, no friend to Carthage, and yet wlio, in spite 
of his narrow Roman prejudices, and his DeUnda est 
Carthago** judging solely by the traces he saw in Spain of 
what the great man had done, pronounced emphatically that 
there was no king like Hamilcar 

Hamilcar died in battle in the year b.c. 228. His son 
Hannibal was not then quite nineteen years of age, and was 
too young at once to succeed his father ; but the command 
did not passrout of the family. It devolved on Hasdrubal, 
the son-in-law and faithful companion of Hamilcar, one who 
was endowed with something of his military talents and 
with no small part of his influence over men.^ The empire 

1 Polyb. li. 1. 9f \ Urr. % 
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which Hamilcar had founded in Spain Hasdrubal organised 
and enlarged. Above all, he gave it a capital in New Car- 
thage,^ a town which, from its admirable situation on the 
south-east coast, from its convenient harbour, and from its 
proximity to some rich silver mines which were just then 
discovered,'*^ seemed destined to be all that its proud name 
implied, and to spread the Phoenioian arts and empire in 
Europe and the Ocean beyond, even as the Old Carthage 
had spread them over the Mediterranean and in Africa. 
Tribe after tribe of Iberians solicited the honour of enrol- 
ling themselves as subjects of a power which knew how to 
develop their resources in the interest of the natives as much 
as in its own ; which found them w'ork to do and paid them 
well for doing it; and when Hasdrubal, b.c. 221, in the 
eighth year of bis command, fell by the hand of a Celtic 
assassin,^ he had extended, in the main by peaceful means, 
the rule of the Barcides from the Boetis to the Tagus. 

Hannibal, ** the grace or favour of Baal,*’ was now in his 
twenty-sixth year. The soldiers unanimously proclaimed 
him commander-in-chief, and their choice was ratified by 
the Carthaginian government. He was still young for the 
Herculean task which lay before him; but he w^as strong 
in the blood of Hamilcar which was flowing in his veins, 
strong in the training which he had received, strong, above 
all, in the consciousness of his religious mission ; none the 
less so that the secret of it remained locked in his own 
breast till all chance of fulfilling it in its entirety had passed 
away for ever. It was not till he was an old man, living in 
exile at the court of King Antiochus, but, even so, an object 
of suspicion and of terror alike to the Syrian king and to the Eo- 
man Senate, that he told t&e simple story of that which, far 
more than military ambition, more even than the love of coun- 

» rolyb. ii. 18. 

their discoverer, was worshipped by the Carthaginiaos as a hero. 
Polyb. X. io. * 
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try and the oonraonsness of his supreme ability, had been thcj 
ruling motive of his life. In his ninth year, so he told Antio- 
ohus, when his father, Hamilcar, was about to set out for his 
command in Spain, and was sacrificing to the supreme God of 
his country, he hade the attendants withdraw, and asked the 
little Hannibal if he would like to go with him to the wars. The 
boy eagerly assented. * * Lay your hand then , ’ ' said Hamilcar, 
''on the sacrifice and swear eternal enmity to the Komans.’* 
Hannibal swore, and well indeed did he keep his oath.^ 

This story, striking as it is in itself and known, perhaps, 
more widely than any other story of the ancient world — out- 
side of the sacred writings of the Hebrews — is more striking 
still when we look at it in the light of its antecedents, its 
surroundings, and its remote consequences. 

First, it is absolutely authentic. It comes to us from 
Hannibars own lips towards the close of his eventful life, at 
a time when he could have had no temptation to say aught 
but the literal truth. We read it therefore, not as we are 
obliged to read almost everything else we are told about him, 
with the feeling that, whether true or not, it comes to us 
through a medium which forbids our assuming it to be 
wholly true. We seem to be brought face to face with the 
Phoenician hero, and to be reading not so much what was 
spoken by his lips, as what was engraven on his heart. 

Secondly, the story is essentially Semitic in its character. 
We are transported in imagination, not so much to Spain, 
or Gaul, or Italy, or Asia Minor, or Armenia, which were 
the vast field of Hannibars subsequent exploits ; nor even 
to Carthage where he had spent his early youth, hut to 
Phoenicia itself, to the country where Jew and Catuiauite 
and Carthaginian meet on oomfnon ground. We seerii to 
breathe the ai;mosphere in which the hasty vow was takun 
to exterminate the whole tribe of Benjamin for the olience 
of a single city, and was not taken only, but carried out tn 

jPolyb, iii. 11; livy, xxi. 1; xxxv. 19; Com, N«p. liann. 2; Appiau, 
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the bitter end. We are with the wild Gileadite who vowed 
that he would eaorifice whatever should meet him first on 
his return from the wars, and who did according to his 
vow/’ even though that something was dearer to him than 
life itself. We are with Saul, eager, for his oath’s sake, to 
hand over to destruction his own first-bom son, the heir of 
his kingdom and his name. We are with Samson and with 
Samuel, bound even before their birth to the life-long Naza- 
ritic vow, their strength, their welfare, and their moral 
greatness depending on its strict fulfilment. 

Third and lastly, how far-reaching were its consequences ! 
“ One memorable instance,” says an eloquent writer — to 
whom it were difficult to say whether ancient or modern, 
sacred or profane history owes most — ^‘one memorable in- 
stance of a Phoenician vow has been handed down to us, 
so solemn in its origin, so grand in its consequences, that 
even the vows of the most sacred ages need not fear com- 
pai'ison with it.”^ His words are perhaps inside the truth. 
What the consequences, immediate and remote, of Hanni- 
bal’s vow were, we need not here inquire, for they form the 
<iontents of the remainder of this volume. A second Punic 
War might, nay, doubtless would, have taken place, had there 
been no vow of immortal hate. But how different would it 
have been from ih^ Second Punic War I Hannibal himself 
would hardly have been Hannibal without that which nerved 
his patriotism, his patience, and his courage from the moment 
that he took its obligations upon him, even to his latest breath. 

i I suits the purposes of livy to say that Hannibal was a 
man ** of worse than Punic faith, with no reverence for what 
was true or sacred, serving no God, and keeping no oath”.^ 
The accusation is untrue in*every point ; but even Livy must 
have himself admitted that to this oath, at least, he was true, 
tltat this God, at least, he reverenced, and that this religious 
mission he kept before his mind and carried out to the best 

1 Stanley's JewiA^ chap. ziii. p. 292. 
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of his superlative ability, from that day even to the day o^ 
his death. From his earliest infancy Hannibal must have 
drunk in the stirring stories which came from Sicily with 
each successive vessel, of the perilous adventures, and the 
heroic endurance of his father on Mount Ercte and Mount 
Eryx. As a child of six or seven years old he must have set 
eyes — probably for the first time in his life— upon that father 
returning from Sicily, disappointed, but not disheartened, 
only to hear that he was at once called off to do battle a 
second time for his native land, and that, not upon some 
distant mountain top against his Boman enemies, but be- 
fore the very gates of Carthage, against her own most ill- 
treated servants, and bis own most faithful followers. At 
nine years of age had come the crisis of the child's life, 
his solemn vow. From that time till ha was eighteen years 
of age, with the consciousness of his vow upon him, he had 
watched in silence the patient development of his father's 
far-sighted designs. From eighteen to twenty-five his had 
been, in the main, the hand to strike, and the will to carry 
out, while Hasdrubal's had been the mind to plan and the 
right to command ; ^ and now in his twedty-sixth year he 
was called upon to stand alone, to enter upon his great 
inheritance of obligation; and by his patience and his im- 
petuosity, by his powers of persuasion and of command, by 
his energy and bis inventiveness, by his arts and by his arms, 
to redeem his early pledge. 

But why had the Romans been looking calmly on while 
the Barcine family were winning back for themselves, and 
for the state at large, in Spain, all, and more than all, that 
they had lost in Sicily? Partly because they knew too little 

^Livy, loe. cU, Com, Kep. Hannibal, 8: omni prsfuit'^ 

Livy, xzi. 4; *<Neque Hasdrnbftl aliam qumqvmm pKVtflem nadlo obi <|ui<l 
fortiter ac ttrenYie agendum eaaet". The reported retnrit of Hannibal to Car- 
thage daring a portion of Hasdnibal’a rule in Spain, and hfa aummona Ib^nee 
by Haadxnbal (Livy, xxi. 8-4), ia almost earUdnty the tiiTimtfofB of the annaiiAt 
Q. Fabina Pictor, whom Livy hmoOpled. Polyblaaeaye notyitg of it i indeed 
be implies the revena 
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of Spain to troable themaelTeB about what was going on ttiere ; 
partly because they were thankful that Hamilcar, whom they 
feared so much, could find such ample employment for his 
abilities in a country from which, under any circumstances, 
as they thought, they need feaor so little. When at length 
their attention was arrested by the rapid progress of Hasdru- 
bal, they contented themselves with forming an alliance with 
one or two half-Greek, half-Spanish states there, and with 
binding Hasdmbal, so far as a treaty could bind him, not to 
push his conquests beyond the line of the Ebro ^ — as though 
such a treaty could do anything else than show their own 
weakness and short-sighte^ess, and encourage Hasdmbal to 
push his conquests fearlessly up to the imaginary line, leaving 
ulterior measures to the circumstances which might require 
them t Such formal declarations of mutual suspicion, whether 
they refer to Spain or to Central Asia, bind no one, and de- 
ceive no one, and they rarely survive the particular emer- 
gency which seems to call for them. 

There was, however, one good reason why the Bomans 
should not at that time do more than attempt to fix paper 
boundaries to theClarthaginian dominion in Spain, and why 
they should be content if only they could postpone the begin- 
ning of the great contest for a year or two, even by the most 
flimsy of guarantees. They had to face a formidable enemy 
nearer Borne.* The whole of the region to the north of the 
Apennines and the Bubioon still belonged to the Gauli, and 
one of their tribes, the Boii, who dwelt between the Apen- 
nines and the Po, frightened at the work of the popular 
champion Flaminius — ^the division of the lands which had 
once belonged to tiieir' Senonian brethren amongst the poorer 
citizens of Borne — and fearing thattheir own turn would come 
next, determined to anticipate the evil day. Sixty years had 
passed since the terrible slaughter of the Boii at Lake Yadimo ; 
and during these sixty years the population had repaired its 

ipolyh. k 27; Livy, xzL A >Polyb. U. 32, 10, IL 
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losses, had forgotten its defeats, or, if it remembered them, 
remembered them only to desire their revenge. The In- 
subrians who dwelt beyond the Po promised their aid, and 
mmour said that their number was being continually aug- 
mented by the arrival of fresh bands of Gauls from beyond 
the AIps.^ A movement amongst the Gauls was known 
by a name of terror {komUtus) even in the later days of 
the Bepublic, and at this time the memories of the Allia 
and of the burning of Borne were too fresh to allow the 
Boman Senate to take any half measures. A Gallic man 
and woman were buried alive by order of the Senate in 
the Ox market, in hope^ of thus fulfilling the dread oracle 
which promised a share of Boman soil to the Gauls. A 
lev^e en masse of the military resources of the confedera- 
tion w'as decreed ; and those actually under arms in various 
parts of the Boman dominions are said by Polybius to have 
reached the astonishing number of 170,000 men.‘^ “ Against 
such a nation under arms,” as Polybius significantly adds, 
Hannibal was on the point of marching with 20,000 men ! ^ 

But the terrors of the Gauls were destined on this occa- 
sion (b.o. 225) soon to pass away. The Transalpine bar- 
barians who fought, many of them, stark naked, with two 
javelins {gmsa^) in their hands, or with swords that bent 
at the first blow, fell an easy prey to the skilful disposi- 
tions of the Boman armies. Surrounded by the two consuls 
near Telamon in Etruria, they were almost exterminated, 
and the Boman Capitol was filled with the standards and 
the golden necklaces and the bracelets which were the 
trophies of the victory,'* The Bomans foUow^ed up their 

iPolyb. ii. 22, 1; 2S, 1. , 

3 Ibid. ii. 24, 17. Tlie total anmber of men able to bear ani!.s he rnakea 
700,000 ; besideii 70,000 cavalry. 

< Hence caileil Gsesatse ; not as Poly bias eaye, because they scrvx<t an 
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success with vigour, and transferred the war into the 
enemy's country. The Boians sufifered the fate which 
they had anticipated and which they had in vain tried to 
avert, and the name of Italy might be now extended, on 
the east of the peninsula at all events, to the line of the Po. 

In the following year, G. Flaminius, a man whose name 
has been already mentioned, and of whom we shall hear 
again at a critical point in the Second Punic War, led a 
Boman army, for the first time in their history, across that 
river, and attacking the Insubrians, took their capital city, 
Milan ; ' while Marcellus, the consul of the year b.o. 223, was 
able to dedicate, in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, Hiespolia 
opima which he bad taken in single combat from the Gallic 
chieftain. The Bomans riveted their grasp on their new 
conquests by founding, more suo, two ilew colonies, Placentia 
and Cremona, on either side of the Po, and by completing 
that imperishable monument of their organising and con- 
structive genius, the Flaminia Via, the great military road of 
Northern Italy, from Borne to Ariminum.^ Nor were these 
precautions taken a moment too soon ; for before the 
Kornans had established themselves firmly on the line of the 
Po, Hannibal was on the Ebro; and to the surprise of the 
Boman Senate, and the terror of not a few among the Boman 
citizens, it was now apparent for the first time that the ap- 
proaching contest might possibly be waged, not in Africa for 
the possession of Carthage, but in Italy for the possession 
of Rome. 

i3ut we must now return to Hannibal. During the first 
two years of his command (b.o. 221-219) the young general 
had crossed the Tagus;* and had reduced the whole of Spain 
to the south of the Ebro to «submission. But there was one 
exception. The town of Saguntum, a Greek colony — so the 
inhabitants boasted — from Zacynthus,* and near the site of 

> Bolybk ii. 84. 15. a Polyb. Hi. 46. 4, 6 ; Livy, xx. 
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the modem Mmrviedio (Miiri-veteres)» ihough to the south 
of the Ebro, had formed au alliance with Borne ; and Has- 
dmbal, nay, Hannifad himself, had up to this time forborne to 
attack it Hannibal knew that he could choose his own 
time for picking a quarrel, and now the ground seemed 
clear before him. To the Eoman ambassadors who came to 
warn him not to attack an ally of theirs, he gave an evasive 
answer, and referred them to the Carthaginian Senate, while 
he prosecuted the preparations for the siege with redoubled 
vigour. With what powers of heroic endurance Spaniards 
can defend themselves in their walled towns, all history, the 
names of Numantia and Saragossa above aU, can testify. 
No other Indo>Germanic nation can be compared with them 
in this respect. To find a parallel we must have recourse 
to some branch of the*great Semitic stock, to the Tyrians or 
the Carthaginians themselves, to the Jews or to the Arabs. 
For eight months the Saguntines held out, and when they 
could hold out no longer, the chiefs kindled a fire in the 
market-place, and threw into it first thetr valuables and then 
themselves. Hannibal, who had been seriously wounded in 
the course of the siege, divided a portion of the booty 
amongst his troops ; another portion he despatched to Car- 
thage, in hopes of committing those who received it beyond 
the hope of recall to his great enterprise.^ He then retreated 
into winter quarters at New Carthage, and dismissing iiis 
Spanish troops to the enjoyments of their homes for the 
winter, bade them return to the camp at the approach of 
spring, prepared for whatever it might bring forth. 

The Bomans had by their dilatoriness allowed Saguntum 
to fall, but they were now not slow in* demanding satisfaction 
for it. An embassy was sent ditect to Carthage demanding 
the surrender of l^nnibal, the author of the outrage, ^>11 
pain of instant war. The Bomans fondly hoped that the 
Carthaginian peace party would seise the opportunity of 
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oompassing their chief end at the easy pried of the sur- 
render of 80 troublesome a servant, or master, as was 
Hannibal. But the gold of Hannibal had done its work, 
and was more potent that Hanno's honeyed tongue. The 
peace party dared hardly to mutter their half-hearted coun- 
sels ; and when Q. Fabius, the chief of the embassy, held 
up his toga, saying, I carry here peace and war ; choose 
ye which ye will have ! '* — Give us whichever you please," 
replied the Carthaginians. War, then," said Fabius ; and 
the decision was greeted, as is usual in times of such excite- 
ment, by the short-sighted acclamations of the masses.^ 
They feel the enthusiasm of the moment ; they do not realise 
its tremendous responsibility. They see with their minds' 
eye the pomp and pride and circumstance of war ; they do 
not see its horrors and its devastation^. They hear the din 
of preparation ; they are deaf, till it is too late, to the cry of 
agony or to the wadi of the bereaved ; else, war would never, 
as experience proves it so often is, be welcomed as a boon ; 
it would be submitted to only as the most dire necessity. 

The die was now cast, and the arena was cleared for the 
foremost man of his race and his time, perhaps the mightiest 
military genius of any race and of any time— one with whom 
in this particular it were scant justice to compare either 
Alexander or Gsssar, or Marlborough or Wellington, and who, 
immeasurably above him as he is in all moral qualities, may, 
on the score of military greatness, be named without injustice 
in the same breath as Napoleon, and Napoleon alona 
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CHAPTER X. 

8BOOND PUNIO WAIL 

(B.O. 218-301.) 

PASSAGE OF TBB RHONE AND THE ALPS, b.c. 218. 

Preparations of Hannibal— He determines to go by land— Numbers of hLn army 
—His march through Gaul— His passage of the Rhone — Vagtieness of 
ancient writers in geographical matters— Passage over Alps selcv^ttsi hy 
Hannibal— Route by which he approached it— llie first ascent -Valky 
the Isbre — The main ascent — The summit — Hannibal addresses liis 
— The descent— Interest attaching to the passage of the Alps - Its mui 

results — The “ War of Hannibal 

There was still a brief interval of preparation the 

rival nations could meet in battle airay, and liannihal 
utilised it to the utmost. It was late in the year n.r. 

He had already, as has been mentioned, dismisseu his 
Spanish troops for the winter to their homes, well assured 
that they would return with redoubled ardour in the spring. 
But the hours of his own enforced retirement were not given 
to idleness. He took measures for the safety ol Spain dur 
ing his absence by garrisoning it with fifteen thousunri trusty 
Libyans, while Libya be garrisoned with as many trusty 
Spaniards, thus making, in a certaiil sense, each country a 
security for the good behaviour of the other,* The supreme 
command in Spain he committed to his younger brother, 
Hasdrubal ; and during the winter friendly messages passed 
and repassed between New Carthage and the chieftains of 
Transalpine and Cisalpine 6aul.^ It is said tha^ negotiations 
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were carried on even with Antigonus, King of Macedonia, 
to arrange for a combined attack on Italy from east and west 
at once. 

Bat was Italy to be reached by land or sea? The 
Phosnicians had not yet lost their maritime skill ; tbe sea was 
their home ; and, had the CariSiaginians so willed it, a fleet 
might have been collated in the harbour of New Carthage 
which, probably, could have bidden defiance to any that the 
Bomans could have raised against it. The dangerous Sicilian 
waters, which had proved so fatal in the First Punic War, 
might be avoided in the Second ; and even if the Carthaginian 
mariners had not the heart to take* the passage across the 
open sea to Italy, a coasting voyage of some few days might 
have landed them safely in one of the Ligurian or North 
Etruscan harbours ; and, as the event*proved, the Bomans 
would have then been ill-prepared to receive them. Why, 
then, did Hannibal, the greatest product of the Phoenician 
race, perhaps of all the Semitic races — and certainly the 
noblest embodiment of tbe national spirit and will of Carthage 
- - prefer a land journey which involved the crossing of broad 
and rapid rivers, of lofty and of unknown mountain chains, 
and amid races proverbial for their fickleness and faithless- 
ness ; a journey which would take months instead of days, 
and which, if it failed at all, must fail altbgetherf Was it 
that the Carthaginian government was backward or unable 
to supply the ships, or was it that Hannibal miscalculated 
the distance and under-estimated the dangers of the route 
which lie chose? Perhaps both in part. It is no slur upon 
th('. military qualities of the great Carthaginian to suppose 
that ho did not fully realise the difficulties of the task he 
was undertaking, a task which no description given by 
interested and friendly mountaineers could have brought 
adequately home to him. But what, no doubt, especially 
determined him to make the attempt was the alliance which 
he had already concluded with the formidable tribes of Gaul 
itself and of Northern Italy. More than once in history these 
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same (Huls, imaided rad imdisdpUned, by Uieir mere niunto 
rad their valour, had imperilled the very ezistence of Borne; 
rad of what might they not be capable when fighting for their 
own existence against her ever-encroaching power, and when 
led on by himself, with his Libyan and Spanish veterans to 
form the nucleus of his army, and with his Numidian horse 
to scour the country, or to follow up a defeat? Swooping 
down from the Alps on the rich fields of Italy, his numbers 
swelled by the reinforcements be would have gathered in his 
course from Farther Gaul, he would, by a first success, rally all 
their brethren in Hither Gaul to his standard. The basis of his 
operations for the Italian war would then be no longer Spain 
or Gaul, but Italy itself ; and it would be strange indeed if 
the Samnites and the Etruscans, the Umbrians and the Lucan- 
ians, whom Borne hdd so recently and so hardly conquered, 
did not flock to his standard as he swept victoriously on 
towards the south to wreak condign vengeance on the common 
oppressor of them all. Such were the hopes, not altogether 
ill-founded, with which Hannibal undertook the gigantic en- 
terprise that astonished and still astonishes the world. 

One circumstance there was, unknown probably t-o any 
but to bis most intimate friends, which must have impressed 
a mind so religious as was Hannibars with the conviction that 
where human foresight failed, as fail sometimes it must, in 
the task which lay before him, he would be supported by a 
power which was not his own. In the course of the winter 
which had just passed, he had left his head-quarters at New 
Carthage ^at* he might visit Gades. It was a religious 
pilgrimage; for at Gades, as has been already mentioned, 
was the famous temple of Melcarth, 1^6 patron of Phceuicians 
wheresoever they might be foufid ; and there upon the altar 
of the god to whom his father had sacrificed eighteen years 
before when leaving Carthage, he too now made his offerings 
when on the point of starting on an expedition more distant 
and more perilous still. There too he renewed the solemn 
vow which for eighteen years he had cherished in his heart, 
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and which he was now about to ledeem in &oe of all the 
world. He rejoined his army at New Carthage and was 
already, as it would seem, nearing the Ebro, the boundary, 
as by treaty fixed, between Carthage and Borne, the point 
from which, when once it was passed, there would be no 
return ; when in the dead of night — so he told his constant 
companion Silenus — he. dreamed that he was summoned by 
the supreme god of his country to the council of all the gods 
and goddesses, who, then and there, laid upon him the task 
of invading Italy, and assigned him a guide for the journey. 
The guide bade him follow where he led and look not behind 
him. Hannibal obeyed for a time ;* but at last curiosity pre- 
vailed, and looking back he saw a huge and shapeless monster 
wreathed with serpents, which moved ever onwards, laying 
vineyards and plantations and housed prostrate in its wild 
and irresistible career. In amazement, he asked what this 
monstrous form might be. ** It is the Devastation of Italy,” 
said his guide. March straight on, and care not for what 
lies behind thee.” And so, conscious that he was carrying 
the devastation of Italy in his train, and that each step would 
bring him nearer to the fulfilment of his vow, he prepared to 
go straight on through angry torrents and over lofty mountain 
chains at the bidding of the god of his fathers.^ 

The army with which he had set out from New Carthage 
early in the summer of b.o. 218 , consisted of ninety thousand 
foot, of twelve thousand horse, And of thirty-seven elephants ; 
a force far smaller than that which the Carthaginians had 
often employed before in their petty conflicts with the Si- 
cilian Greeks.*^ He crossed the Ebro, and, not without heavy 
loss to himself, subdued the hostile Spanish tribes beyond that 
river who, so far as a treaty bould make them so, were already 

’ Oicoro, />e Dw, i. ^ ; Livy, zxi. 22 ; Silius Italious, iii. 168-2ia 

^The numbers gives in the text rest on the stotement inscribed, on a brazen 
pitlar, in the temple of Juno Lscinla, by Hannibal himself, just Wore he left 
Italy for Africa This inscription was read by Polybius. Polyb. il 88 , 18, 
and 56, 4. 
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the allies of Borne, and, as the Bomans believed, a finn bulwark 
against Carthaginian enoroaohments. Leaving Hanno with ten 
thousand foot and one thousand horse to hold the country which 
he had conquered, he actually sent back to their homes ten 
thousand more of his already much-thinned army^ men whom, 
like Gideon at the Well of Trembling, he saw to be faint- 
hearted, and therefore cared not to retain in his service. Then, 
confident in those that remained, and in the future, he crossed 
the Pyrenees, and passing by Buscino (Boussillon) without 
opposition from the Gallic tribes, reached the Bhone in safety.^ 
The Bomans, as behindhand in their arms as in their 
diplomacy,^ still, it woiild seem, believed that the contest 
which was beginning would be fought out at a distance from 
their own shores. Had not the battle-field of the contending 
forces been fixed by treaty many years before in Northern 
Spain, and was not P. Cor. Scipio about to proceed thither in 
due course with sixty ships and with an army to confine the 
Carthaginian youth to his proper domain, while the other 
consul, Tib. Sempronius, was to cross into Sicily, to transfer 
the war thence to Africa, and to bring it to a rapid conclu- 
sion there by besieging Carthage itself ? ’ Scipio, as had been 
arranged, started from Pisa, and coasting leisurely along to 
Marseilles, learned to his extreme surprise that Hannibal had 
already crossed the Ebro and the Pyrenees, and w^as in full 
march through Gaul. The truth now dawned upon him. 
He sent out three hundred of his bravest cavalry, with Celtic 
guides, to look for Hannibal, and they soon met four hundred 
Numidian cavalry who had been despatched by Hannibal for 
a like purpose. In the encounter which ensued the Bomans 
got the advantage, and pursued the retreating Numidians to 
the Carthaginian camp ; but they took back to their general 
the startling news that Hannibal bad already left the Bhone 
behind him, and that they had seen the Carthaginians en- 

1 Polyb. iii 85 and 40 ; U vy, zxf. 28-24. 

siivy. zxi. 16 ; nee rem Ronimnafn tarn daeidem nnqvain fuiM «t 

•Polyb. iii. 40. 2. 
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camped on its eastern side.^ Had Soipio reached the Bhone a 
week sooner, as he might well have done, he would have found 
allies there, whose aid, combined with the advantages of their 
position, might have enabled him to check the further advance of 
t^e Carthaginians ; for though Hannibal, by his previous nego* 
tiations, had cleared the way for himself to the river’s edge, yet, 
owing to the difficulty of getting boats to cross it, he had given 
the smouldering opposition time to blaze forth, and a large force 
of Gauls had assembled on the other side to oppose his passage. 

Well knowing that a prolonged delay might render the 
Alps impassable for that year, and, if for that year, perhaps 
for ever, Hannibal had sent Hanno*by night with a consid- 
erable force two short days’ march up the river to a point 
whence be could cross unopposed. After a brief pause to 
refresh bis men, Hanno moved down l:he left of the stream 
and kindled the beacon fires for which Hannibal was anxi- 
ously waiting. He had already laden with his light-armed 
horsemen the boats which he had hired from the natives, 
while the canoes which he had extemporised were filled with 
the most active of his infantry, and he now gave the order 
to put across. The signal was obeyed with alacrity; and 
the horses swam the stream, attached by ropes to the boats 
which carried their riders. Down poured the barbarians in 
disorder from their fortified camp, fully confident that they* 
could bar the passage ; but the flaming camp behind them, 
and the fierce onset of Hanno’s force upon their rear, showed 
them that they had been out-generalled, and they fled in con- 
fusion, leaving Hannibal to transport the rest of his army in 
peace.^ The army rested that night on the Italian side of the 
river, and on the follovilng day the most unwieldy, and not 
the least sagacious part of hisforee, the thirty-seven elephants, 
were cajol^, as at Messana, in the First Punic War, after' 
the battiis of Panormus, into entrusting themselves to a raft. 
Some, in thdr blind panic, leapt into the mid river drown- 

’Tpoljrh tU. 46; Uvy, sxL SB. 

xpdgrb. tu. 46: Uvf, zzL 27-3A 
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ing their drivers ; but raising instinotiyely their trunks above 
their heads, they reached the opposite bank in safety.^ 

But the real difficulties of the undertaking were only 
now beginning. The assurances given by the Boian or the 
Insubiian messengers who had just arrived, that the moun- 
tain passes were not so difficult, and the few inspiriting 
words addressed by Hannibal to his troops, fell upon will- 
ing because upon ill-informed ears. How little accurate 
knowledge of the localities through which he had to pass 
Hannibal can have gained even by the most careful inquiries 
is evident from the obscurity which has always hung over 
his march itself. That "march riveted the attention of the 
world; it was described by eye-witnesses, and one great 
historian, at least, who lived within fifty years of the events 
he was recording, took the trouble to go over the ground 
and verify for himself the reports which had reached him. 
Yet many of its details, and even its general direction, are 
still matters of dispute. The fact is that the ancients, even 
the most observant of them, had no eye for the minute ob- 
servation of nature, and no wish to describe its phenomena 
in detail. Happy epithets indeed, which live for all time, 
we find in the poets of ancient as well as of modern times, 
but there is little minute analysis even in them, while, with 
'historians and other prose writers, stock epithets almost 
always do duty. An island is always, or nearly alwuy.s, 
lofty,^ a mountain pass always inaccessible, a mountain slope 
always slippery and little more. It may be doubted whether 
in the whole range of classical literature half-a-dozen land- 
scapes have been so accurately described as to enable us to 
identify them in anything like detail Accordingly there is 
hardly a pass in the whole Western Alps which has not been 
made — as though they were cities contending for the honour 

ipolyb. iii. 46, 12; Livy, xxL 88. 

*Cf. Virgil, Jsfn. iii. 76: ^*Mycoiio « celti,** au i&Und which roatly tiev 
very low, and ia aetnally called "humilie/* by Ov. Met, rH 468; cf. ASn. 
ir. 716: ‘*Proohyta alta^ 8ee the remarka of Ihne, HUmew Riat. U. 171- 
178 ; lad Arnold, iii p. 478, 478* 
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of a Homer’s birth — to lay olidm, with some show of reason, 
to be the scene of Hannibal’s march. Yet broad geographical 
facts, and a few data of time and place given by Polybius, 
enable us, in the light of recent researches, to restrict the 
choice to two, if not to one, of the total number.^ 

The route by the sea coast, though it presented the fewest 
physical difficulties, Hannibal avoided, probably because to 
enter Italy by it would, he thought, involve him in im- 
mediate collision with the Ligurians as well as the Boman 
armies, and would allow the Gauls to await the issue of 
his first attack, instead of compelling them to throw in 
their lot at once for better or worse with him. The pass 
over the Cottian Alps, Mont Genevre, which seems to be 
the route supported by Livy and by Strabo, was nearest 
indeed to the spot where Hannibal had crossed the Bhone ; 
but the approaches to it were difficult, and it would have 
landed Hannibal in the territory of the Taurini, a Ligurian 
tribe which was just then at war with his friends the 
Insubrians.*^’ The Great St. Bernard and the Simplon are 
much too remote for the distances given, with much pre- 
cision, by Polybius. The choice, therefore, seems narrowed 
to the two intermediate passes of the Little Mont Cenis, to 
the north of the Cottian, and the Little St. Bernard, to tha, 

1 Soo especially Dissertaium on the P<issage of Hannibal over the Alpe^ by 
Wiokliain and Cramer (1820) ; The March of Hannibal from the Rhone to the 
l*y 11. L. r<ong (1831); Italian VaUejjs of the Pennine Alps^ by S. W. 
King (1858); Alps of Hannibal, by W. J, Law (1866). General Melville 
was tlie earliest inodtfrn advocate of the Little St. Bernard route. He was 
tnllowed by De Luc in 1818, and Long and Law have endorsed and confirmed 
their conebisions. Among recent historians of Rome, Niebuhr, Arnold, Momm- 
sen. and Ihne are unanimous for the Little St. Bernard; and the discovery 
of elephants’ bones on this pass, reported as far back as 1769, by the advocate 
of another route, is an additional confirmation of the view taken in the text. 
The chief modem advocate of the Mont Cenis route b the Rev. R. Ellis (1867), 
and his views are adopted by Ball in his Alpine Ouide, p. 55-66. Antonio 
Ga]lengI^ the historian of Piedmont, still supports the claims of Mout Genbvre, 
while several French and German writers— Desgranges, Duparoq, and Zander— ' 
prefer the Monte. Viso route 

9Uvy. xxi. 89. 
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north of the Graian Alps. Mont Oenis appears to have 
been unknown to the andents as a praotioable passage; 
moreover it would, like Mont Gendvre, have brought Han- 
nibal down among hostile Ligurian tribes. The Little St. 
Bernard, on the other hand, was not only the easiest of 
approach and one of the lowest available passes, bdng only 
7000 feet high, but once and again in history it had already 
poured the Celts of the north upon the plains of Italy. It 
was in fact the highway between Transalpine and Cisalpine 
GauL Where Celtic tribes had passed before, the expected 
ally and deliverer of the Celts might well pass now, and with 
this hypothesis nearly all the facts given by Polybius will be 
found to agree. On the Italian side of the pass lay the Salas- 
sians, the hereditary Mends of the Insubrians, who would give 
their messengers as they passed to and fro a safe conduct, and 
would secure to Hannibal himself the rest and refreshment 
which, after his own passage, he would so sorely need.^ 

But if we conclude, as the evidence on the whole seems 
to entitle us to do, that the Little St. Bernard was the pass 
selected by Hannibal, there is still some difficulty in deter- 
mining the route by which be approached it. He had 
crossed the Bhone at a spot ‘'nearly four days’ journey 
.,from the sea,” probably “the reach,’’* above Roquomaure. 
He marched thence, we are told, “ four days op the hvor,’’ 
to the spot where the Is^e joins the Rhone, the apex of 
the triangle, afterwards called the “Island of the Allo- 
broges,’’ and compared by Polybius, with his rough geo- 
graphical notions, to the delta of the Nile.* It was then, 
as DOW, populous and well cultivated, and Hannilial, it 

1 The oontMt on the enhjeet wm hot 'even in the time of Uvy (zxi. 88} ; 
yet it ie oleerArom him that Oalina Antipater, who fotloved the ac'wunt of 
ffilanna, the eompulon of Hannibal, adapted the Utile St. Bwaard route. 
The "Ommmie Jagnm,*’ there qwken of, ia dioiily ‘'the OruamiL" tlie 
Bonatain on the ItaUaa aide of the UtUe St Bmard, iWaf on tha hdt aide 
orthaBaltaaMUey. between it and the AlWeAMMlM. 

SfUyhi iS. 43, 1, eerd vbr 4«a|r /Mew. 

•Pdrb. iU. 43. 6-7i et Uvf. »d. It, 
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would seem, preferred to oontinae his march northward 
through its champaign country rather than to take the 
shorter route eastward by following at once the mountain 
valley of the Isire. There would be enough of mountain 
climbing later on. Accordingly he followed the course of 
“ the river” — a phrase which can hardly mean anything but 
the Rhone — northward, as far probably as Vienne ; then, turn- 
ing eastward, he took the part of one of two rival brothers 
whom he found contending for the throne, and so obtained 
from him supplies of food and clothing and trusty guides.^ 
Then, once more striking the Rhone where it leaves the 
frontiers of Savoy, he reached the first outwork of the Alps, 
probably the Mont da Ghat, a chain 4000 feet bigh.^ 
Hannibal had taken ten days to cross the Island of the 
Allobroges, and bad hitherto met with 'ho difficulty or mishap 
of any kind ; but here, where the great physical difficulties 
began, the first symptoms of open hostility appeared also. 
The native guides had returned to their master, and amidst 
the precipitous ravines the Numidian cavalry were no longer 
formidable. The one track over the mountains, the Chevelu 
Pass, was occupied by the mountaineers in force ; but Han- 
nibal, learning that it was their practice to return to their 
homes for the night, lighted his camp fires, as usual, at 
nightfall, and leaving the bulk of his army behind, climbeS 
the steep in the darkness with the most active of his troops 
and occupied the position which had just been vacated by 
the natives. Slowly and toilfuUy on the following day his 
army wound up the pass, aware that Hannibal was waiting 
to receive them at its head, but exposed to loss and to 
annoyance at every step from the attacks of the enemy who 
moved along the heights above. The path was rough and 
narrow, and the horses and the sumpter animals, unused to 
such ground and soared by the confusion, lost their footing, 
and either roiled headlong down the precipices themselves, or 

iPelyb. HL 49. 8-J8; Uvy. xA 81. 

•JPbiyli. lii. W, 1. 
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jostling against their fellows in the agony of their wounds, 
idled them down with the baggage which they carried. To 
an army crossing a lofty mountain, baggage and provisions 
are a matter of life and death, and Hannibal risked his own 
life and those of his few brave followers to save the rest. 
Charging along the heights, he put the enemy to flight, and 
the immediate peril was surmounted. He then attacked the 
town (Bourget?) which lay at the farther end of the pass. 
Its inhabitants were still on the mountains, but he found 
within its walls a supply of provisions for three days, and 
recovered some of his horses and men who had been taken 
prisoners in the passage.*^ It was not likely that he would 
be molested by these mountaineers, at all events, again. 

For the next three days Hannibal followed the Tarentaise, 
or the rich valley of the Is^jre, which he had struck on his 
descent from the pass, and there was now no symptom of 
hostility or opposition. On the fourth day, the people whose 
homesteads he was passing presented themselves to him 
bearing garlands and branches of trees, the signs of goodwill, 
and proffering provisions, nay, even hostages, as pledges of 
their sincerity. But the wary Carthaginian was not to be 
deceived by a foe who offered him gifts. On the other hand, 
it would not do roughly to refuse the alliance which they 
offered him, for that would be to make them enemies at 
once and to prevent the tribes beyond, who might be better 
disposed, from joining him; on the other hand, he would 
trust nothing to them. He received them kindly, accepteti 
their provisions and their hostages, but pursued his niarcJi 
as one prepared for treachery. The cavalry and beasts of 
burden led the way, and at some' distance behind came 
Hannibal himself with his infantry. They were now enter* 
ing the defile.which leads up to the main mountain wall of the 
Alps, the one barrier w^hich still separated Hannibal from the 
land of his hopes, and the cliffs rose more precipitously above, 
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And the torrent (the B^olus) foamed more angrily below, as 
they neared the spot where both would be left behind.^ 
Hardly were the infantry well entangled in the defile, 
when the stones which came thundering down from the 
heights above showed that the barbarians had at length 
thrown off the mask. The destruction of the whole army 
seemed imminent ; but Hannibal drew up, or rather drew 
back, his part of it to an escarpment of white rock,^ which rose 
in a strong position facing the entrance of the gorge, far 
enough back, it would seem, to be out of reach of the de- 
scending stones, but not so far as that he could not keep the 
attention of the enemy concentrated an himself. The cavalry 
and sumpter animals at the head of the column pressed on 
almost unmolested till they emerged into more open and 
therefore safer ground. Had it only occurred to the barba- 
rians to direct their attacks on them, the horses plunging, in 
their terror, on that narrow and treacherous pathway would 
have precipitated each other into the abyss below. The 
white gypsum rock — la roche blanche as it is called by the 
natives-- still stands conspicuous in front of the grey limestone 
mountain which towers above it ; and here, if at no earlier 
point in the route, the traveller may well feel that he is 
treading the very ground which Hannibal trod, and looking 
upon the solemn assemblage of peaks and pinnacles, of>* 
mountain torrent and of mountain valley, on which his eager 
eye must have rested in this supreme moment of anxiety and 
peril. Here Hannibal stood to arms, with half his forces, 
the whole night through ; and the following morning every- 
thing like organised resistance had disappeared from the 
cliffs which flanked the pass. And on the ninth day the 
whole cavalcade reached the summit in safety. 

It was only nine days since Hannibal had begun the first 
ascent of the Alps, but they were days of hard work and 
danger, and he now rested for a time to recruit his troops, 

iPolyb. iil ; Livy, xxi. 34. 
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and to a&ow slragi^an to nj<to bim. Bat no atragc^an 
oame. 'Hioce dFho had dropp^ behind from axhaostian or 
firom toeir woonds, on aaeh a roate, ware not likely to be 
heard of more. Only some beaate of boiden which had 
lagged behind, or had slipped down the rocks, had, in the 
straggle for bare life, managed to regain their feet, and 
following instmotirely the footprints of the army, now came 
draggling in one after the other, half-dead from stanration 
and fatigue.^ It was a sorry spot on whioh to recroit. It was 
late in October ; the snows were gathering thick on the peaks 
above the Col ; and the troops who had been drawn from 
bnming Africa or from snnny Spain shivered in the mountain 
air which is keen and frosty even in the height of summer. 
Best only gave them time to recollect the difficulties through 
which they had so hardly passed, and to picture, perhaps 
to magnify, the perils which were still to come. 

Symptoms of despondency appeared ; but Hannibal, seising 
the opportunity, called his troops together and addressed 
them in a few stirring words. There was one topic of con- 
solation and only one. Below their feet lay one of the 
Italian valleys, and winding far away among its narrow lawns 
and humble homesteads could be seen the silver thread of 
one of the feeders of the Baltea torrent which leapt forth from 
•yhere they stood. It seemed in the clear atmosphere, which 
Alpine climbers know so well, that they had but to take a step 
or two down, and to be in possession. " The people whodwell 
along that river,” cried Hannibal in the inspiration of the 
moment, ” are your sworn friends. Ye are standing already, 
SIS ye see, on the Acropolis of Italy ; yond^,” and he point^ 
to the spot in the far horizon, where, with his mind’s eye, he 
conld see the goal of all his hopes, and tiie object of his 
inextinguishable and majestic hate, “yonder lies Borne.” 

It is, doubtless, difficult to reconmle the exact phrases re- 
ported to have been used by Hannibal mUi the very limited 
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▼lew to be obtained ftotn theLitfle Si Betnazd,^ and the story 
has aoeoidinj^y h^n treated by modem hidl^ns, sometimes 
as an argument for preferring one of the^val routes, such as 
that over the Mont Cenis, sometimes as a mere flourish of 
rhetoric. It is therefore well to remark that the general 
truth of the story rests on the authority not only of the 
brilliant and imaginative Idvy, but of the sober-minded and 
strictly accurate Polybius. Nor is it likely that the greatest 
general of ancient times, and he, one who knew the hearts of 
men, as Hannibal undoubtedly did, would neglect the oppor- 
tunity, the unparalleled opportunity, which the summit of 
the Alps afforded him of bidding*his soldiers derive fresh 
hopes for the future from the perils which they had already 
undergone and from the prize which seemed to lie beneath 
their feet. The proclamations of the great modern master of 
the art of war — that, for instance, in which he told his 
soldiers of the ** forty centuries which looked down upon 
them from the pyramids may, perhaps, seem to us who 
read them coolly at this distance of time, and who have been 
able to gauge the true character of the man who framed them, 
to contain much of vapid rhetoric and to be as offensive as 
they are unreal. But they did not seem so to the soldiers to 
whom they were addressed, nor to the feverish and lacerated 
nation which lay behind them, nor even to the afErighte7 
peoples of Europe, whose common happiness and safety they 
menaced. On the contrary it is not too much to say, that 
the proclamations of Napoleon did as much as the glamour of 
his victories, or the charms of his personal presence, to 
disguise from his own country the load of misery which he 
brought upon her, and to throw a veil over his reckless 
disregard of human life, his colossal meanness, his insin- 
cerity, his ingratitude. Hannibal, as forgetful of self as 
Napoleon was absorbed in it, and having to hold in hand 
the soldiers not of one but of many nations, could not afford tc 
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neglect any help which Nature offered him in his arduous, his 
almost impossiblS, enterprise. We may well believe, there- 
fore, that he made the most of this. The spirits of his men 
rose at his words, and on the morrow the descent began. 

After a toilsome climb the first steps of a descent are 
always pleasantly deceptive, and there was now no sign of 
an enemy, unless indeed a few skulking marauders might be 
so called. But the descent was not less dangerous, and 
perhaps still more destructive, than the ascent. The Alps 
rise more sheer from the plain on the Italian than on the 
French side, and the slope is almost everywhere steeper. 
The snow too began toiall, hiding dangers which would 
otherwise have stared them in the face. A false step on 
such a gradient would have been fatal anyhovr, and the 
curtain of snow made •false steps to be both numerous and 
inevitable. The army had to cross what seems to have oeen, 
in the greater cold which was then prevalent throughout 
Europe, a glacier or an ice slope covered with a thin coating 
of newly fallen snow. This was soon trampled into a solid 
sheet of ice, on which the men kept slipping and rolling 
down, while the beasts of burden, breaking through the 
bridges of frozen snow, which concealed crevasses beneath, 
stuck fast, and were frozen to death. At last, the head of 
The column reached a projecting crag round which neither 
man nor beast could creep. An avalanche or a landslip had 
carried away some three hundred yards of the track, and 
even the eye of Hannibal failed to discover a practicable 
route elsewhere.' Destruction stared the army in the face ; 

I The gorge below LaTuile, in the Talley of the Baltee, eorrtiitpoiide in a 
most remarkable manner with the description of Polybina. Ihough it is only 
some 4000 feet above the level of the sea» it ia often choked with nmms of 
tcozCB suow the whole Bwnamv tbroi^b ; and avalanches descending into it 
from the peaks of*Mout Va^nre above, sweep the road, whielt formerly rau along 

the left bank of the torrent, for a distanee of JOO y«Pdi, i.«. ouctiy the stadiinn 
and a half of Polybine. This old road has been tong slaott absndoned. and a 
new one luui been constmcted which, beha^ on hank of the torrent, is 

seonxe from the danger which all hoi proved iWai to Hannibal (see the 
anthorities referred to above, pw 109 ). 
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but Hannibal drew them off to a kind of hog’s back, from 
which the snow had been just shovelled, and pitching his 
camp there, directed his men with such engineering skill, 
and with such implements as they could muster, to repair 
the broken passage. Never was an Alpine road made under 
greater difficulties ; but the men worked for their lives, and, 
by the following day, the horses were able to creep round 
the dangerous spot, and to descend till they found a scanty 
herbage. The elephants, owing to their uncouth appearance, 
had hitherto enjoyed immunity from the attacks of the 
natives ; but they too now had their share of suffering. It 
was three whole days before the Roadway was sufficiently 
wide and strong for them to pass. 

On the high Alps on which they then were, neither tree 
nor pasture could be found, ^ and from regions of arctic rigour 
these inhabitants of the torrid zone made their way down, 
half dead with cold and hunger. The massive trees which 
the Carthaginians felled and burned to soften the rocks, and 
the rivers of vinegar with which Hannibal melted them in 
this dangerous spot, exist only in the imagination of Livy 
and those who followed him. So astounding was the miracle 
of the crossing of the Alps, that it is no matter of surprise if 
other lesser miracles were believed to have accompanied it. 
After the great danger had been surmounted, the desceni! 
became more practicable. The eyes of the perishing soldiers 
were soon gladdened with the sight of umbrageous trees, of 
upland lawns, and even of human habitations, and three days 
saw them safe in the valley of Aosta below. 

The passage hai been accomplished; and twenty-two 
centuries have failed td exhaust the interest and the admira- 
tion with which the world regards alike the exploit itself 
and the hero who could plan and execute it. The volumin- 
ous literature which the nineteenth century has produced in 

^ PolyU iii. S6, 9, rtXMf trdm* ivrit cf. ex. con, Liiy, 

Kxi. 87 ; ScU. x. lil^ : ** I>iduoit soopiiloB et montem rampit aoeto ” ; 

AppiM, Hernn, 4 ; Pliny, JSTiflr Nat, xxxUL ^ 
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almost every European language on the one subject of the 
passage of the Alps is a striking proof of this^ The great 
epic poet who appreciated, if any Boman did, the grandeur of 
the city which his countrymen had destroyed, and who was 
able by his genius to turn the blind fear and hatred with 
which they still regarded its memory into a romantic and 
almost a fiUal attachment — for had not Carthage given shelter 
to the wandering iBneas and laid her Queen at his feet? — 
speaks, in a spirited passage, of Carthage, not as pouring 
down ruin on Borne through the Alps which she had burst 
open, but rather as hurling those opened Alps themselves 
in dire destruction on th6 city ’* : — 

Adveniet jiutiim pugns, ne arcessite, tempns. 

Cam fera Carthago Romanis arcibas olim 

Ezitiam magnum atqae Alpes imniittet apart aa.i 

It is a splendid licence of language ; but it may be questioned 
whether it would have seemed any licence at aU, either to 
the panic-stricken population who saw Hannibal with their 
own eyes swoop down upon them from the Alps with ever- 
gathering strength, or to their descendants who had only 
heard of it from their grandsires. 

The passage — twelve hundred stadia of mountain climbing 
— had been accomplished ; but was it worth the price which 
tiad been paid for it ? Of the army which had crossed the 
Pyrenees scarcely half had lived to cross the Alps. Without 
provisions, without a commissariat, without even an assured 
base of operations, or the certainty of reinforcements, Han- 
nibal was about to enter on a war which stands forth with- 
out a parallel in ancient history. With twenty thousand 
foot and six thousand horse he was about to attack a power 
which had only lately put into* the field to serve against 
the Gauls an.anny of a hundred and seventy Idiousand men. 
And in what condition was this handful* this forlorn hope, of 
soldiers? The cold and hunger, and expostuee and fatigue, 
of fifteen days* mountaineering had dene their work with 
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them. " They had been tednoed to the condition of beaeta/' 
says the accurate and nnimagittatiye Greek Historian ; ^ “ they 
looked not like men but like their phantoms ac their shadows/' 
said the Boman general who was about to meet them in the 
field, and, as he thought, like shadows to sweep them away. 
Under any general but Hannibal, and, it may almost be 
added, with any enemy who were not so dilatory as the 
Bomans, the remnant of the Carthaginian army would have 
conquered the Alps only to perish in the plains of the Po. 
That Hannibal crossed the Alps is a marvel; but that with 
troops so weakened he was able after a few days’ delay to 
chastise the hostile barbarians, to &ike from them thrir city 
of Turin, to force some of them to join his army, and then to 
face all the power of Borne, is a greater marvel stilL* 

It is difficult throughout this period of the war, and, in- 
deed, throughout the whole of it, to withdraw the attention 
even for a moment from its presiding genius. With sound 
judgment .did the Bomans, who calumniated his character 
and tried sometimes to make light even of bis abilities, call 
the war which was now beginning, not the Second Punic 
War, but the War of Hannibal. His form it was which 
haunted their imaginations and their memories; his nannA 
was for centuries the terror of old and of young alike. Nea^ 
two hundred years later the frivolous and the pleasure-loving 
Horace pays Hannibal the homage of a mention which is 
always serious and often awe-stricken. Once in his Odes he 
is “ the perfidious," but three times over he is “ the dread 
Hannibal " ; and rising, with a thrill of horror, in spite of 
himself, into epic dignity, he compares the march of the 
Carthaginian through Itady to the careering of the east wind 
over those ffioilian waters which had engulfed so nupy 
Bonum fleets, or to that most terrible and magnifloent of 
sights, the rush of the flames torough a biasing forest of ^nes.* 

* yolytfc^Se, Uvy, zsL 40k 

tamo ssilMft inataasi V. 

*H<«. Ota tr.4> 41-41 
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OHAPTEB XI. 

BATTLES OF TRBBIA AND TKASIMENE. 

(B.O. 218 - 217 .) 

P. Scipio returuB from Gaul to Italy— Sempronius recalled from Sicily— Hattie 
of the TiemuA— Uannibal crosses the Po— He is joined by the GaiiN— 
Betreat of Scipio to the Trebia — Hannibal selectn his ground and time — 
Battle of the Trebia — Results of the victory — HauniV>al crosses the Aj>eji- 
nines — The marshes of ttfe Amo — Position of the Roman armies — Flaniinins 
and his antecedents — Despondency at Rome — Resolution of Plaminius — 
He follows Hannibal from Arretium — Livy and Polybius compared — Posi- 
tion chosen by Hannibal— Battle of the Trasimene lake — Death of Flaminiua 

It is time now to ask what the Bomans were doing to meet 
the storm. Publius Scipio, after his encounter with the 
enemy’s cavalry on the Bhone, had marched up the river 
to the camp which Hannibal had just left, and discovering 
that he was already off for Italy had flattered his soldiers, and 
j^rhaps himself, by representing his march as a flight. He 
showed, however, that he was himself alive to tlu) gravity of 
the occasion by returning at once to Italy, while he sent his 
brother Gneius with the bulk of bis army on to Spain. ^ Had 
Scipio been a man of commanding ability, had he been a 
Hannibal, he might have taken the responsibility upon him- 
self of overruling the orders of the Senate and diverting the 
whole expedition from the country which, as circumstances 
had proved, did not then need it to that which needed it im- 
mediately and imperatively. Had he hastened back by sea 
with all his force from Marseilles to Genoa, he might have 
pusl]ied up at once through the friendly ligorian tribes to the 

i PolyK lit 49, 1-4 ; livy, xxi. 82 aud 89. 
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base of the very pass over whiob Hmmibal was oroBsing, and 
have overwhelmed him on his first arrival. If the struggle 
should be prolonged, it was doubfless all-important that a 
force should be sent to Spain to harass Hasdrubsl and to 
prevent the despatch of reinforcements to Hannibal. But if 
the bold venture of a general who knew how to face responsi- 
bility had succeeded, as it well might, there would have been 
no Hannibal and no Hannibal’s army to reinforce. Anyhow 
the Homan Senate could very soon have raised fresh legions 
for the service in Spain. As it was, Publius landed, not with 
his army at Genoa, but with a few attendants only at Pisa, 
and thence made his way across the* Apennines to Placentia.^ 
He found it as difficult to believe that the Hannibal whose 
quarters he had so lately occupied on the Hhone was already 
with his heterogeneous army safe across the Alps, as Hannibal, 
in his turn, to believe that the general who had been dallying 
at Marseilles, while he crossed the Hhone unmole8ted»^was 
already back in Italy, and was nearing the Po. 

As for the Senate, the last message that had reached them 
from Spain had told them of the taking of Saguntum, and 
they had accordingly despatched troops who were to stop 
Hannibal at the Ebro. The news they now received was to 
the effect that Hannibal had crossed, not the Ebro only, tgjji 
the Pyrenees, the Hhone, and the Alps, and he might be ex- 
pected at any moment across the Po. They now awoke — 
they could not help awaking — to the character of the war. 
Orders were sent to Sempronius to return at once from Sicily 
for the protection of Italy. It must have been a bitter disap- 
pointment to him. In the southern seas the war had opened 
prosperously enough idt Home. The old alliance with Hiero 
of Syracuse had been renewed ; an attempt of the Oartha- 
ginian fleet on LilybsBum, their last stronghold in the Eirst 
Punic War, had been foiled, and the fleet defeated; Sem- 
pronius himself had visited Malto, that ancient settlement of 
the Phcenician race, and had taken it for ever from Carthage ; 
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•ad b* ym now nbonl to oi^fnniae n daaeint on AMoa iteelf. 
vWlMiiilift.OiteoanM toMt^ Bo oIn^ iillii n beavy 
> Itniri iWfl Ui itooWa toiM 

Makbt& BMmiaiobi bimal Aiiibldadl^wt^^ town 
on too ASiktio, dtiwtod joto wiMm tbe 9cnto llaai^datt Mad 
onda and toe plain <rf the Po begna.^ 

Bat meanwhile Sdpio and Hannibal bad oome into eidli* 
rion, and toe firat Boman blood in the great dad bad bemi 
abed. The Carthaginian iroopa, it woald aeem, did not 
recover their apirita after their five month8**}Oomey from 
New Carthage and their torrible paaaage ci the Alps aa eoon 
as the restless energy of toeir leader reqoired ; bat Hannibal, 
allowing, as it is reported, bis Gallic prisoners to secore their 
liberty by fighting m single combat in presence of his men, 
bade the latter observe how brave soola always preferred 
victory or death to a life of dishonour.* In fact, the third 
alternative was no longer open to his army, for retreat was 
oat of the question. The example of the Gaols did its work, 
and Hannibal’s words drove the lesson home. From the 
valley of the Dora Baltea he advanced towards the Po ; but 
taming aside westward to chastise the Tanrini, he gave Scipio 
time to cross that river near Placentia, and to throw a bridge 
avAc the Ticinas, a stream which, issoing from toe Lake Ver> 
banus (Maggiore), flows soathward into the Po near Pavia 
Not far from the Ticinas the armies, or a part of them, 
met in battle. Both genemla had led out their cavalry in 
person to make a reconnaissance in force. Scipio, to com- 
pensate, as he hoped, for his inferiority m that arm, had also 
taken some light infantry with him ; but these proved one 
of the causes of his defeat. Fearing to be txam]^ed under 
fooli by toe cavalry, they retired behind tomr aapports. The 
Gallic horse, who farmed hie centre, gallantly witostood the 
charge of toe bridled Spanish cavoliy of Hannibal. But the 

iPotyb. liL«l, 8-Ui Ury, ml. CMto 
U«y.al.ni 
ttt. aSj Uvy, mt to. 
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liridleless Nnmidian oavairy, on which he moek relied, and 
wfaidi he hadj^aoed upon ^ anhing kh^ 

< iad riding toond koww^ iheir ntf, fok, fell on the tekteak* 
ing inhtnkry, and dealt them the Tory death whieh they had 
tried to avoid; then, ehat^g in khrirpeonliarhuddon, scene' 
tiines in twos and threes, sometimes in a oompaet mass, they 
fell on the Boman oentie. This decided the conflict. Seipio 
received a dangerous wound, and was only, as it is said, res- 
oned by his son, a yonth of seventeen, who risked his own to 
save his father’s life, and lived to conquer Hannibal at Zama, 
to finish the war, and to win the proud name of AMoanus.^ 
The retreat of the Bomana, though a hasty retreat, was 
not a rout ; but it was ominous of what was to follow. It 
proved the superiority of the Nomidian cavalry to any 
which the Bomans could bring against them; and, seeing 
that the plains of Lombardy would always give them the 
advantage, Seipio determined to place the Po between hun' 
self and the enemy. He crossed in safety ; but a party of 
six hundred men who were left behind to cover the retreat 
and to out down the bridge, fell into Hannibal’s hands. 
Unable to cross the river there, Hannibal marched up its 
left bank till he found a convenient place. He there threw 
a bridge of boats across, and then marching down on i^ 
right side, crossed, as it would seem, the Trebia also, and 
pitched his camp six miles to the south of Placentia, under 
the strong walls of which Scipio’s army lay entrenched.^ 

The whole country to the north of the Po, with the 
exception of the recently planted colony of Cremona, was 
now lost to the Bomans. Already, before the battle of the 
Tioinus, the Ligurians and the Ghdlio tribes along the Upper 
Po had joined Hannibal ; ahd now embassies flowed in fzpm 
almost ^1 the remaining tribes of Cisalpine Gkml, offering 
their alliance. The Boii, frightened at the planting of Mu- 
tina in their midst, hsd already, in the spring of the year, 

* Polrb. fit 66 ; htrjr, sid. 4A 

•Pdyb, UL 06; Ury, xsL tr. 
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taken up arms against the Bomans ; and it was veil for Borne 
that they had done so ; otherwise Hannibal might have found 
no Boman army in the whole north of Italy to oppose his 
progress. These same Boii now appeared in Biannibal's camp, 
bringing with them as a peaoe-offering the Boman triumvirs 
who had been sent to divide their lands. Hannibal received 
the Qallio chieftains kindly, and bade them retain their 
prisoners as security for themselves. Another band of 2200 
Gauls, who were serving in the Boman army, seeing which 
way the tide had turned, rose by night, murdered their 
officers, and went over in a body to Hannibal, who, knowing 
that they were now committed to his cause past all recall, 
sent them to their respective states to fan the revolt* 

Soipio was now alarmed for his safety ; better, he thought, 
the exposed hill-sides than the fortified camp before Placentia, 
if only he could quit himself of these Gauls, so formidable 
as enemies, so doubly formidable as allies. Accordingly he 
broke up his camp by night, put, as it would seem, the 
Trebia between himself and Hannibal, and marching south- 
ward, took possession of some high ground formed by a spur 
of the Northern Apennines.^ It was a perilous operation, 
for his line of retreat took him near to ^nnibal, who dis- 
covered the movement before it was completed; and bad 
not the Numidian horsemen sent in pursuit turned aside 
to plunder the deserted camp, it might have fared ill with 
the whole Boman army. But the hills to the west of the 
Trebia, on which Seiino’s camp now lay, protected him at 
all events from the dreaded cavalry, and he could afford to 
wait patiently for the arrival of Sempronius from Sicily. 

» Polyb. ill. 67 ; Uvf, xjI, tit 

*It is a moot qnsttioa wbetbar tbs bsttts of TrtiSs mm foagbt on the «sm 
or the wsst of tbs rirsr. MMiniMr, ijraoti^ and Ikw ara ia £s«««r of tbs 
sastsra; Taadineoart aad Ifommssa of tim *salma haak. Tbs aaalsbt 
aotikoeftits ara HOC aipUott; twt PolyUni^ 9; 4, ala. a ss ms taiMatlo 
ths fofmsr Mq>potitioa, aad It it, at all tmirta oiwrthat tl«y somdantiM 
Mm. la aay tats aoraal dUBevUlta namfat arilMi admit oafr cf jmttiat 
axplaaatiaa. 
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Why Hannibal did not seise what seems to hare been a 
golden opportunity, and thmsting himself between the two 
armies, orosh Sempronius as he mrossed the level country, 
so favourable for cavalry, between Ariminum and the Trebia, 
must remain a mystery. But the junction was effected with- 
out any opposition from him, and he now found himself 
confronted by two consular armies of forty thousand men. 
Scipio, impeded by his wound, and apprehensive of the 
result, as one who had already felt the weight of Hannibal's 
arm, was for delay. Sempronius, on the contrary, was eager 
to fight, for if ^me could not be defended by two con- 
sular armies, it might well seem that she could not be de- 
fended at all. A petty success won by his cavalry over some 
squadrons of Numidian horse, who were harrying the country, 
made him doubly confident. Hannibal knew his man, and 
knew also that the consular elections at Borne were not far 
off. If a battle was not fought in the next few days, it 
would be fought, not by Sempronius, but by his successor. 
Accordingly, he laid ail his plans for the battle, which he 
knew he could at any mbment force on.^ 

In the plain of the Trebia, and on the eastern side of it, 
where Hannibal still lay, was a watercourse overgrown with 
bulrushes and brambles, and deep enou^ with its steep 
banks to hide even cavalry. It was the very place for 8h 
ambuscade, for ncr one would expect an ambush in a country 
which seemed to the ordinary glance so level and unbroken. 
Hannibal saw his chance, and here, during the night, he 
placed his brother Mago, with two thousand horse and foot 
whom he had picked out for the purpose. Mago was young 
and adventurous, and sprang at the task assigned him. At 
dawn of day Hannibal seat ^ Numidian Imrse across the 
ri\er, with orders to ride up to the enemies* camp and draw 
them out. Sempronius was ready to be caught; and the 
Numidian hmae falling back, as they had been instructed. 


iPelyb. m. «7. «8i £ivr, xsL ttimd BB. 
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Mtt 088 ihe liTor, drew the Bomui horse and foot, flushed 
with their aiqparent enooess, after them.^ 

It was mid-winter. Heavy rain had fallen on the previous 
night, and the swollen waters of the Trehia rose to the breasts 
of the soldiers as they made their way across. When they 
reached the opposite bank they found themselves face to 
face with Hannibal’s army. Sleet was falling fast, and the 
wind blew icily cold over the plains which lay between the 
eternal snows of the Alps and those which had lately fallen 
on the Apennines. In the hurry of the call to arms the 
Bomans had taken no breakfast : and now, faint with hun- 
ger and numbed with the cold, they stood on the river's 
bank with the day’s work still all before them. Hannibal, 
on the contrary, bad ordered his men to take their break- 
fasts by their firesides, and then buckling on their armour 
and saddling their horses, to remain in the shelter of their 
tents till the signal should be given. Hastily throwing for- 
ward his light-armed troops and sharp-shooters, to occupy 
the attention of the enemy, he now drew up his main line 
of battle immediately behind them ; his Gallic, Spanish, 
and African troops in the centre, and his cavalry and ele- 
phants on the wings. The light-armed troops having played 
with the Bomans* for a time, fell back between the intervals 
ol the maniples behind, and the four thousand Koman 
cavalry, finding themselves suddenly exposed to the attacks 
of more than double their number, broke and fied, leaving 
the dreaded Numidian cavalry to attack the infantry on 
their now unprotected flanks. Many of the Koman infantry 
stood their ground nobly, and for a short time kept the con- 
flict doubtful ; but Mago, starting up from his ambuscade, 
fell upon their rear. Sorroundud as they were on every 
side, one body of ten thousand men yet fought thoir way 
with the courage of despair through the Carthaginian ranks 
in front, and xfianaged by a circuitous route to thr»ir 
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way to Placentia ; bat the zout o£ the remainder was com- 
fiete. In won tingr tried to lioeb the river wbieh they had 
ItuMsed eo inumdiiitii: hatibejRMhbuti loi were ridden 
dkiWtt IM Aim jSfid tertttMhktf t0 

Iweive^hMeaaiSi^ tbe^dtweiwlt^^ by 

dephaatc. A mete renmint eeoaped tioeose tibe tiver« and 
were saved from fortiier porsait by ^ videnee of the stoxm.^ 
Well might Hannibal rejoice at the viotory which he had 
won. He had beaten two Roman armies; the diffioolties 
and the dangers and the disasters of his match from Spain 
had been crowned by a trinmphant sneoess; and it was 
doabtfal whether any force remained to bar his march 
upon Borne. In vain did Sempronius try to disguise the 
magnitude of the disaster which had overtaken him. He 
had fought a battle, so he sent word to Borne, and it 
was only the storm which had prevented him from winning 
a decisive viotory. How came it then, people asked — ^and 
well they might ask — that Hannibal was in possession of 
the field of battle, that the Gauls had joined him to a man, 
that the Boman camp had been broken up, and that the 
Boman armies — all that remained of them — ^were cowering 
in the fortified camp before Placentia or behind the walls 
of Cremona; while Hannibars cavalry were scouring the 
fair plains of Lombardy ?> The truth was too dear; bat 
the spirit of the Boman Senate showed no signs of breaking. 
They prepared even now to take the offensive. Armaments 
were despatched to the remotest comers of their dominions, 
to Tarentum, for instance, to Sicily, and to Sardinia ; a new 
navy was fitted out, the consular elections hdd, and four 
more legjons levied ; “-for," says Polybius emphatically, the 
Bomans are never so terrible as when real terrors gird them 
in on every side '*.• 

Hannibal with difficulty restrained his desire to reap 
at once the froits of his victory. He failed, indeed, in an 

1 Voijrih fit 73^4; Uvy. xxL 74-77. •Potyh ilL 74, 1-S. 
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attempt to take by surprise Emporium, a position which, 
commanding as it did the commerce of the Lower Po, su]^ 
plied the Boman colonies of Cremona and Placentia with the 
necessaries of life, almost beneath his eyes. But he was 
more successful in an attack upon VictumTise, a town on the 
frontiers of Liguria,* and the defeated consuls took advantage 
of his temporary absence to fall back from Placentia on 
Ariminum, thus abandoning to his tender mercies the whole 
of the plain to the south of the Po. 

At the first approach of spring, Hannibal attempted to 
cross the Apennines ; but a storm more terrible even than 
those of the Alps drove him back to his winter quarters. 
The Gauls, disappointed in their hopes of immediate plunder, 
had already begun to plot against him ; and whether, as the 
Bomans said, to provide for his own safety, or, as is much 
more likely, to be able to observe what was going on amidst 
the more undisciplined portion of his followers, himself unob- 
served the while, be would, with Phoenician adroitness, often 
put on a disguise and wear false hair.* Well aware that if 
he wished to win the day, policy must do for him more even 
than his sword, he dismissed the Italians whom he had 
taken prisoners to their homes, assuring them that he came 
as their deliverer from the common oppressor. The Boman 
citizens, on the other hand, he kept in close confinement, 
giving them only what was necessary to support life.* At 
last the spring began in earnest, and Hannibal made a second, 
and this time a successful, attempt to cross the Apennines, 
which lay immediately to the south of his position. Two 
routes alone seemed to have been deemed practicable by the 
newly elected consuls for his advance into Central Italy. 
The one was by the Centnd Apennines in the direction of 
Ftesules; the other along the coast d the Adriatic, Cn. 
Servilius lay at Ariminum, prepwced to hlook the one agatiist 

>I4vjr,*jrt, 67. 
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bis passage ; Flaminias at Airetiam, in the heart of Etruria, 
' to block the other.^ But Hannibal did not confine himself 
to any authorised routes, nor did he care to strike only when 
he could do so by the recognised laws of war. His genius 
could dispense with both. Accordingly he crossed the Apen* 
nines where they approached the western coast of Italy, near 
the head waters of the Macra, and reached, without serious 
difficulty, the plains of the Arno near Lucca. 

The region which lies between Lucca and Fassulss is inter- 
sected by lakes, and the melting of the snows on the hills 
had then caused the Amo to overflow its banks, making the 
whole one vast morass. How would his army stand' this 
renewal of horrors in the very land of promise? Of the 
fidelity and courage of his Libyan and Spanish vetenms 
Hannibal was well assured, but as regards the Gauls, his 
newly formed allies, it was far otherwise. He placed them, 
therefore, in the middle of his line of march that they might 
be encouraged by the troops who led the van, or be driven 
back to their duty, if they tried to turn homeward, by Mago 
and his cavalry, who were to bring up the rear. For four 
days and three nights the army went on toiling through the 
water or the mud, unable to find a dry spot on which they 
could either sit down or sleep. The only rest they got was 
on such baggage as they could pile together, or on the bo^es 
of the beasts of burden which day by day died in numbers. 
The Gauls, driven forward by Mago’s cavalry, over ground 
which was all the more difficult to pass from the trampling 
it had already undergone, and unused to fatigue, stumbled 
amidst the deep morass, and fell to rise no more. Disease 
attacked the horses and carried away their hoofs. Hannibal 
himself, tortured with ophttialmia, rode on the one elephant 
which had survived the last year’s campaign, and escaped 
only with the loss of an eye.^ 

At last the invading army reached the high ground of 

•Ifrfyb. ifl. 77. 1.*. 
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ottadk <oi Hnntiihai <» his front at AiiauWftai trhMi flie 
Carthagmiana had already oroaaed the mottiitaiiia and had 
ahown tbemaelvea in hia rear at FtBanln. The ottwr o<m> 
aol, Hamimna, traa at Azretiam, to the aouth ti the een- 
fand ohain of flie Apenniaea, and lying, aa he did» between 
Hannibal and the potobable line of hia advanee on Borne, 
was likely to bear the bmnt of his assault. 

Flaminius was a nuulced man in more ways than one. 
Of a plebeian family, he had long since incurred the deadly 
hatred of the patricians by preferring the interests of the 
citizens at large to those of their order ; a senator, he was 
hated by the Senate because he had supported a law which 
forbade senators to amass large sums by trading with mer- 
chant vessels.^ Sixteen years before, as tribune of the people, 
he had carried, in spite of the interested opposition of the aris- 
tocracy, a law for the division of the conquered Galho terntorv 
in Umbria amongst the poorer citizens. In the year of his first 
consulship (b.o. 223) he had crossed the Fo — the hrst Boman 
general who had ever done so — and had carried the war into 
the territory of the Insubrian Gauls. The hostile Senate in- 
deed had even then marshalled against him a long array 
of omens and portents, and had endeavoured to recall him 
from the very field of battle. The letter of recall was duly 
delivered to bin) ; but, like Amru, when bent on adding Egypt 
to'the vast dominions of the successors of tiie Prophet, or like 
Nelson when bidden to retire at the bht^e ot Copenhagen, he 
declined to see what he felt had better remain unseen. He 
left the letter unopened till the battle was fought and won, 
and then told the Senate that the gods themsdivea bad pro- 
nounced in his favour and had ofemtled prodigies. 
Such a* man the Senate might fear as ivdl as hate, and 
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to b« driven book nt all, kit, the pecqple wenr dotennlned. 

shoold be the hand to do it 


The winter at Borne had patted anddtt (doom and doubt; 
the angnn and the priaata alone had a good rime of it, and 
their handt were fall enoagbu The general amdeiy gave 
birth to pturtents, and wae, in its tom, increated Iqr them. 
When Blaminios was eleot^ eonsul, the omens inmeased in 
number and in horror. In the vegdtable market an infant 
six months old, shouted “ Triumph “ ; in the cattle market, 
an ox rushed up the stairs of a house to the riiird storey and 
threw itself out of the window ; fiery ships were seen in the 
heavens ; and from all parts of Italy stories of terrible ap- 
pearances came dropping in, which lost nothing as they 
passed from mouth to mouth.^ Once previously the Senate 
had attempted to annul the appointment of their enemy to 
the mastership of the horse, because a mouse had been h^ud 
to squeak daring the election; and now, when the very 
atmosphere seemed charged with jportents, when showers 
of stones were falling, bucklers gleaming in the heavens, 
the statues of the god of war perspiring, and strange and 
unheard-of creatures coming to the bir&,* it needed no 
prophetic insight to foresee that the proper obstacle weald 
be forthcoming on the daj of Haminius’s entry on his office, 
and riiat, if religious awe could avail aught, the consul elect 
would never become consul in reality. 

Imparient of such chicaneries, Flaminius took the law 
into his own hands, and making light of the sacred rites 
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'which he would have to perform on his entry into office, 
went off to the camp at Ariminam before the Ides of March 
came. Legates were sent to recall him, bnt he heeded them 
n0. omens, so the Seii^ fpspwd him even 
. ' inioiw* ; - he <rfGned "his link: m'-jiiaml, the 
' -'siidim 'eioapdil hmn idie altar. a^ sp^^^l^leSi tte^h^jnstaiKders 
with its hlood. When he ha^ falhm haidc to liii^iiam, and 
the time came for him to break np his camp there, and to 
follow Hannibal in his march on Borne, as he was in duty 
bonnd to do, even then the malice of the SMiate, at the folly 
of the annalists, represents the gods as still taking part against 
him. It was clear that tBe man whom the gods intended to 
destroy they first drore mad. Flaminins ordered the stan* 
dard-lMarer to advance ; bnt the standard, it 'was said, stock 
fast in the ground. He mounted his horse, and it straight- 
way threw him.^ The annalists forgot, or they did not 
know, that the greater the terrors which the science of the 
augurs put in his way, the greater was the credit due to him 
for despising them when duty called. It is difficult to say 
how far this army of angry portents may have paralysed 
the Boman legionaries 'when they found themselves sur- 
rounded in the defiles of Lake Trasimene. It is not difficult 
to ^e that, if it did so, it was the aristocracy, and not the 
legionaries, who were to blame ; for it was the aristocracy 
who, for their own selfish ends, had long been working on 
popular superstition to crush the true friend of the people. 

Hannibal had advanced from Faesulm, laying waste with 
fire and sword the rich plains of Etruria. The plunder, and 
the* slaughter, and the smoke of burning homesteads, with 
which he attempted to drhw the consul frcnn the shelter of 
his camp to risk a battle, might have roused a man who was 
less hot-headed than his enemies re|»esent Flaminhis to have 
been. But it 'was not till Hannibal had marched leisurely 
by his camp, and went devastating oaa towards Borne, that 
Tlaminius left his position and followed Urn. It was no^ 

*UTy. zsU. if ef. dam, ArlMa t SB, 
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as Polybios imagined, mortified pride at the fancied slight 
which Hannibal had shown him ; ^ still less was it, as the 
annalists tell os, and as the circle of the Sdpios perhaps 
believed, 3 the selfish desire to win the (nedit of a viotraty, 
befm his eoUeegoo soold oobm whibh made llaiiiiiiins 
follow so eloselj on II|HBBfHis3(*f stai^ Qn Ih# BOUkmf^ he 
had taken earn to ii^tonft Us edla^pie id 
nlbal’s appeaianoe at tmmim as Soon as he had ban^ ik 
himself. It was sorely now his simple doty to defa^, by 
any means in his power, what seem^ to he tiie Tietmions 
march of the Oartimginians on the nnproteoted capital. 
Hannibal knew better than the detftwtors of Flaminins what 
Flaminios was bound to do. He knew that he ooold do 
nothing else bat follow him elosely, and he laid hia plans and 
chose his ground with his own consafnmate skill. He had 
violated all the roles of war by leaving a hostile focoe of 
sixty thousand men in his rear and upon his line of oom* 
munioations. It remained for him now to justify his temer- 
ity by success, and the greatest sticklers for the roles of war 
will admit that he did it with a vengeance. 

We owe to Livy an admirable description, evidently drawn 
from personal observation, of the position selected by Han- 
nibal, as well as a vivid account of the great battle of whjph 
it was the scene.' The account given by Polybius, on the 
contrary, would seem, unlike his almost invariable practice, 
to be at second hand. It is deficient in dearness, and is 
liiillcult to reconcile even with the salient physical features 
of the spot.* The student of the Punic Wars is so often 
compelled, in this part of his work, to compare the Greek 
and lioman historians *together to the disadvantage of the 
Bioman, to contrast, for insthnee, the conscientious truthful- 
ness and rigid impartiality of the one with the brilliant ex- 
aggerations and unfair reticences of the other, that it is well 
to call special attention to a part of the history wherein the 

> Polyb. lii. 81, 83. *Zoiihm, viii. S& 
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graphio and lifdike narrative of Livy, and the beauty of hie 
style — and it is often inoomparably beautiful — is in nowise 
inconsistent with the closest adherence to the actual facts. 

Hannibal had reached the shores of Lake Trasimene. 
Near its northern margin ran the high road from Cortona to 
Pemsia, and above the road rose a line of undulating bills 
which at two points, the one near the tower now called Bor* 
ghetto, and the other near the small town of Passignano, 
approach the lake so closely as to out off what lies between 
them from the oater world. Between tiieie two points the 
hUlgretEoatfrMntlwlakein ibeftmncia 
between ttmmedhnHi aoff it a ]^aia whieh eeemt broad by 
eoninet to its narrow entranoe and oatiei* Abnig these 
retreating hills Hannibal ptaeed the main pert of hik amy, 
and the plain which they enf(dd was the scene ol tire teirifale 
catastrophe whidh followed. On the spur near Passignaim 
and the hills behind it he stationed, in a conspiouons position, 
his Gallic caivalry urd his veteran Libyans and Spaniards. 
Near Borghetto, and on either side of the road which de- 
scends into the plain, but carefully concealed from those who 
might pass along it by some broken ground, were his Gallic 
infantry and his Numidian cavalry. On the bills to the 
njrth of the plain, or rather behind their crests, vien {daoed 
the light-armed tioops and the Balearic slingers. Flaminins 
reached the hills which shut in the lake late in the evening, 
too late, it would seem, to attempt to pass them then , hut, 
next morning, before it was broad daylight, and without 
sending scouts forward to see that tiie farther end of the pass 
was dear, he continued tire pursuit. 

It was a fatal mistake. In heavy niarohing order, and with- 
out a thon^t of danger, tiie Bofnan army entered tlie valley 
of death and moved along the road that skimed the margin 
of the lake. S titiek cnrtdn ci mitt bong over the lowlands 
which the army wee oioeeiiiig, mid bid bom view tbe basee 
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of the adjoining hills, while their tops were catching the 
first rays of the rising sun. With grim delight, and in a 
fever of expectation, must the soldiers of Hanmbal, as they 
saw above the mist the whole crest of the hills, and each glen 
and hollow which lay between their folds, crowded with their 
brothers in arms, have listened to the tramp of the thirty 
thousand men whom they could hear but could not see, as 
they passed along a lev fanndnd yards below, each stqp 
jBAking the destnurtiflii of Unb whole nora stmeu As 
the i»ar Um Bomaa icmy hadgol vefl viihiii ibspassi^ 
Hannibid gRVO'tlMitfgDid. The Qaute and NumiAim eavahy 
hastened down and closed up the entrance, while the passage 
out was already blocked by the Gallio cavalry and the 
veterans. And now from tdl sides, hrom above and from 
below, hrom the front and from the rear, the battle-cry arose, 
and the enemy were upon the Bomans. It was a carnage, 
and a carnage only. There was no time or space to form 
in order of battle ; orders could neither be given nor heard : 
the men had hardly time to adjust their armour or to draw 
their swords. The majority stood where they were, and 
were cut down. Six thousand who led the van fought their 
way, sword in hand, in a compact mass, through the troops 
that blocked the outlet, and reached a hUlock, where they 
baited. The mists still hung heavy on the ground below, 
and half-ignorant of what was going on behind them, they 
waited in dread suspense, unable to help their comrades, yet 
unable idso to tear themselves away from the scene of the 
conflict. It was their turn now to hear and not to see. At 
last, as the sun rose higher in the heavens, the mist lifted 
and revealed the extent of ^le butchery below. For tiiree 
hours the daughter had gone on, and fifteen thousand Boman 
corpses covered the ground or were floating on tixe wate». 
Some in thmr terror had tried to swim across the lake, but 
ware drowned by their heavy armour ; others who had wided 
into the water might be seen standing in it up to their necks, 
aaA b^Eging lor their UveStflU dm oavalrT rode in and stmek 
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off their heads. Of the oonquering army barely fifteen hnn* 
died had faDeOi and these were ohiefiy Oanls, the troops 
whom Hannibal oonld best afford to lose.^ As if to crown 
the series of portents which had ushered in this disastrous 
battle, we are told that while the carnage was at its height 
an earthquake took place which was felt throughout Italy, 
Gaul and the adjacent islands ; which laid cities level with 
the ground, turned rivers from their courses, and drove the 
Sj^a into their vacant beds. But such was the ardour of the vic- 
torious Carthaginians, and such the bewilderment of the panic- 
stricken Bomans, that it passed unheeded by them both.^ 
The Boman army was annihilated. To make the disaster 
more complete, the six thousand infantry who had so gal- 
lantly fought their way out of the pass were overtaken on the 
following day by Maharbal and forced to surrender ; ^ while 
four thousand cavalry, who had been sent forward by Servil- 
ius as his forerunners to co-operate with Flaminius, fell also 
into Hannibars hands.^ Flaminius himself, after in vain try< 
ing to play the general's part amidst the blind panic and con- 
fusion, had died a soldier's death, fighting bravely. A Gallic 
Insubrian, recognising him, cried aloud, “ Yonder is the con- 
sul who has slain our legions and ravaged our temtory," 
end, rushing at him, ran him through with his spear.^ In 
vain did Hannibal search for his body to give him the 
honourable burial which he never refused to a worthy 
foe. Flaminius may not have been a great general, be may 
have been impetuous and headstrong, and he certainly made 
one fatal mistake ; but amidst the calumnies heai>cd u[K>n 
him by the Senate, and the gloom which always gathers 
round defeat, we can safely say that be was the worthiest 
and least self-seeking Boman of his time.^ 

1 Polylr iii. 84 ; Livy, nil 4-6 ; Appian, ITann. 10. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HANNIBAL OVEBBUNS CBNTBAL ITALY. 

(B.O. 217 - 216 .) 

News of the Trasimone defeat reaches Rome — Measures of the Roman Senate — 
Hannibal marches into Piceniim — Sends despatches to Carthage — ^^He arms 
his troops in the Roman fashion — Advance of the Dictator Fabius — His 
policy— Discontent of his troops — Hannibal ravages Samnium and Gam* 
pania— Beauty and wealth of Campania — Continued inaction of Fabius — He 
tries to entrap Hannibal but fails — Minucius left in command — Is raised to 
equal rank with Fabius — Is saved from disaster by him — Services of Fabius 
to Rome. 

At Rome no efifort was made to disguise the extent of the 
calamity which had overtaken the State. The attempt had 
been made after the Trebia, and had not succeeded then ; still 
less could it succeed now. The only man who might have 
had anything to gain by hiding the naked truth lay unrecc%- 
nised amidst the heaps of slain in the fatal valley. It was 
the interest of the survivors to blacken his memory, not to 
strew dowers upon his grave: and they succeeded in the 
attempt. Roman senators, even then, consoled themselves 
for the defeat by the reflection that it was the presumptuous 
folly of their private fo^ which was responsible for it ; and 
Roman orators and histonans, for centuries afterwards, 
pointed their morals or adorned their tales by reference to 
the well-deserved fate of the man who had turned traitor to 
his order and had despised the gods. 

When the first vague rumour of the disaster reached the 
city, an M&xious crowd gathered in the forum. Towards sup- 
set the prsstor mounted the rostra, and simply said, ** We 
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have been defeated in a great battie".* ISie scene of 
consternation 'which ensued brought home to the few suoi- 
vors who had managed to reach the dty, more vividly than 
the scene of slaughter itself, the full reality of what had 
hai^ned. The Senate alone preserved its dignity and its 
self-restraint. Thinking not of the past, but of the present 
and the immediate future, they sat, day after day, from sun- 
rise to sunset, concerting measures for the defence of the city. 
When, three days afterwards, indeed, the news came of the 
capture of the cavalry of Serrilius, a loss which rendered 
his whole army — the only army which remained — ^nnfit 
to take the field, their presence of mind did forsake them; 
but it was for a moment only.^ To ren^edy the evils of a 
divided command, they determined to revive the office of 
Dictator, an office disused for thirty- nine years past, and 
therefore quite unknown to that generation. Their choice 
feU on the most prudent and respected, if not the ablest, of 
the patricians, Quintus Fabins Maximus, Marcus Minucius 
being selected as his Master of the Horse. A slight hitch 
occurred, for there was no consul present who could nominate 
the Dictator, and such was the reverence of the Bomans for 
the forms of their constitution, even in this time of terror, 
that they called Fabius Pro-Dictator only.^ The Pro-Dictator 
first made his peace by vows and offerings with the angry 
gods, and then took more practical steps for the defence. By 
his order the walls were repaired and manned, the bridges 
over the rivers were broken down, the country through which 
Hannibal’s advance was likely to take place was turned into 
a desert, and everjr&ing prepared for an immediate attack. 

Why did not Hannibal at once advance on Borne, as the 
most cool-headed of his opponents expected that he would ? 
The answer is the same that must be g^'ven ma a yet more 
critical occaston in the foUo'wing year. He hamr what the 
Bomans themselves hardly yet folly knew, tiist Irrory Boman 
citizen could, when oebasion re^iuizei^^ beiaome a S(^dier ; he 
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knew algo thatamidst a hostile population — ^for no Italian town 
hi^ as yet come oyer to him— his attack, howerw impetoons, 
must break upon the walls of the dty. If he delayed a little 
longer, and allowed his victories to prodnoe their natural 
result, he would be borne back, he hoped, upon a wave of 
Italian national enthusiasm, and, bearing the banner of Italian 
independence, would strike down at his leisure the common 
oppressor. Accordingly, when the cup which he had so 
eagerly desired to drain seemed to be at his lips, he wisely 
dashed it from him. Crossing the Tiber, with st^m resolve 
he crossed also the Plaminian road, which must have seemed 
to his victorious army as if it were there for the express 
purpose of inviting an immediate march on the capital ; and 
hazarding an attack upon the adjoining Latin colony of Spole* 
tium, he proved to demonstration the soundness of the judg* 
ment he had formed as to the courage of the Italians behind 
stone walls, and the impossibility, with so small a force as his 
own, of coping adequately with it. After traversing Umbria, 
be crossed the Apennines a second time, and, at last, laden 
with the plunder of Central Italy, he entered the territory of 
Picenum. Here the Curthaginians in his army caught sight, 
for the first time since many months, of their native element, 
the sea ; and Hannibal despatched his first messenger, with 
tidings of what he had done, to the Carthaginian Senate. 
Never, probably, before or since, did a general send despatches 
to his government weighted with so many and such brilliant 
aohievemeqts. From New Carthage to the Adriatic, what 
a catalogue of dangers met and overcome, and what crowning 
victories ! The Ebro, the Rhone, and the Po ; the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, and the Apennines ; the Ticinus, the Trebia, and the 
Trasimene I Well can we believe, what we are expressly told, 
that such news disarmed all opposition to the lion’s brood at 
Carthage, ai^ closed the mouths even of the peace party.^ 
In the enthuinasm bf the moment all parties determined to 

> & 87, 4, A 
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send rdnforcemetits (why had they not taken steps to do so 
before 7), alike to Hasdrubal in Spain and to Hannibal in Italy. 

Meanwhile the Phcenioian hero rested his troops, fatigued 
with all that they had undergone, in the plains of Picenum. 
They lived on the fat of the land, and the Numidian horses, 
diseased as they were from their bad or their scanty food, 
soon recovered their condition when they were groomed day 
by day with the old wine of Italian vintages.^ Here, too, 
Hannibal took the opportunity — a hazardous one even for 
him in the midst of a campaign — of arming his Libyan and 
perhaps some of his Spanish troops in the Boman fashion.^ 
The victor of the Trasimbne could be in no want of Boman 
suits of armour. When his troops bad been sufficiently re- 
cruited, and were again eager to advance, he marched at his 
leisure through the territories of the Marrucini and Fren- 
tani, the Marsi and Peligni, ravaging them as he went, 
and at length pitched his camp near Argyrippa, or Arpi, in 
Apulia.^ Every Boman citizen able to bear arms who fell 
into his hands during this triumphal progress, Hannibal, we 
are told by Polybius, ordered to be put to the sword, ^ a stern 
fulfilment, if the charge be true — which it, probably, is not — 
of his early vow. But it was part payment only; payment 
in^ull was still to come. 

Fabius, on his part, after levying four new legions — the 
numbers of which were, for the first time in Boman bistorv, 
uader the pressure of necessity, made up by drawing from 
the ranks of freedmen — first moved northward to join the 
army of Servilins, which he had summoned from Ariminum. 
The consul was ordered, before coming into the Dictator's 
presence, to dismiss his lictors, and 'was then soot to Ostia 
to protect the Italian coasts frbm the Carthaginian navy, 
which had lately intercepted a convoy of provisions in dan- 
gerous proximity to Borne.* Having fiias duly impressed 
his troops with the supeito majesty of his office, the Dictator 

1 VAyb. hi. 88, L *lbid. tO. 87, 8. B. 
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ied them oflf in panait of Hannibal. He oame up ^th him 
at Arpi, and Hannibal immediately offered the battle which 
it might be preenmed that a pursuing army under a successor 
of Flaminius would at once accept. 

But Fabius had made up his mind to a policy ; a policy 
inevitable if Borne was to be saved, but requiring no ordinary 
firmness and courage to carry out. That policy was to com* 
mit nothing to fortune, to follow Hannibal wherever he went, 
dogging his footsteps constantly, but never risking a battle, 
and never, so far as human foresight could prevent it, giving 
the enemy a chance of taking him at a disadvantage. In vain 
did Hannibal order the richest country to be devastated before 
the Dictator’s eyeai in vain did he shift his camp rapidly 
from place to place, in hopes that his rapidity might wrest 
from the old man what insults and annoyances could not. 
Never dose to Hannibal, but never far behind him, with 
admirable resolution, and with still more admirable sdi* 
restraint, did Fabius follow his foe from place to place, always 
clinging to the hills, occasionally cutting off stragglers, or 
intercepting the booty which the flying Numidian squadrons 
had captured, but giving' no chance of a general engagement. ‘ 

It was not in flesh and blood — certainly not in the flesh 
and blood of the hot-beaded master of the horse — to submit 
jiatiently to this for ever. The name of “ Lingertr ’’ 
(Cunctator) — given to Fabius, at first as a mark of approval 
by those who blamed Flaminius for his rashness ; the name 
immortalised by the poets, who sang of the " one man who 
by his lingering had saved Borne"; the name which has 
dung to him ever since as a term of honour, greater even 
than his other name of “ Greatest " — became, for the time, a 
term of the bitterest reproach. The lingerer was called a do- 
nothing, and his caution was put down to cowardice, or even 
to treachery. " Hannibal’s Umkey " — so the soldiers, aptly 
enough from tiieir point of view, nicknamed their general — 
would go anywhere if his master gave him the lead ; without 
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it he would go nowhere. But the old Dictator was as proof 
against the murmurings of his soldiers, and the mutinous 
speeches of his own Master of the Horse, Minucius, as he 
was against all the devices of Hannibal. At last, wearied 
out by his delay, Hannibal determined that Fabius, if he 
would n6t tire himself by hard fighting, should at least do 
so by hard marching ; and leaving Apulia behind, where be 
had already taken the strongly fortified town of Venusia, 
he marched into Samnium, the most inaccessible and moun- 
tainous part of Italy, ravaged the territory of Beneventum, 
in its very centre, took Telesia by assault, and then passed 
straight on out of Samnium into Campania.^ 

The plains of Campania were certainly the most fertile and 
beautiful plains in ancient Italy ; the Italians thought them 
the most beautiful and fertile in the world. Campania the 
blessed, where all human delights meet and vie with each 
other,** says Pliny of it on the west, a succession of beauti- 
ful harbours and noble cities received the wealth of other 
countries, and gave them in exchange the oil, and the corn, 
and the wine of its own rich interior. Here was Naples, 
with its matchless bay; Cumse, the earliest of the Greek 
colonies in Italy ; Nola and Futeoli, Baia and Nuceria. 
Here was Capua, the city, if second, yet second only, of 
Italian cities, to Borne. Here were those Phlegrsean plains 
for the possession of which, as the legend, not unreasonably, 
said, the gods themselves, the deities of wine and corn, had 
contended, and from the gently sloping hills came the far- 
famed olives of Venafrum, and the choicest vintages of the 
ancient world, 'the Surrentine and the Massic, the Caecuban 
and the Calenian, the Forraian and the Faleraian. One of 

s 

two things was evident. In defence of all thia wealth and 
beauty, either Fabius must at length risk a battle, or it would 
be dear to all Italians that the whole ol Italy was at Hanoi* 

iPotjh. ill. 90 ; Uvy. uiL S. 

•PMtV. ilL 6, 9, ilt» XJuBpMtlit, owtuMW immm votnlptili*’' 
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. bal’s mercy, and its towns would, if from the instinct of self- 
preservation alone, at length join the conquering side. 

Fabius had followed Hannibal more quickly than was his 
wont, and his troops were in high spirits, for they thought 
that their general was at length in earnest, and would strike 
a blow rather than leave Campania to fall into the enemy’s 
hands. But they were disappointed. They reached the 
ridge of the Caliculan hills which overlooked the plain, and 
then they sat down to enjoy, or to endure, as best they could, 
the now well-known sight of devastated fields and burning 
homesteads.^ Their discontent broke out with twofold force, 
and it was evident from the reception which they gave to a 
mutinous speech of Minucius, that the soldiers thought the 
Master of the Horse would make a better commander than 
the Dictator ; ^ an opinion in which it was also evident that 
the Master of the Horse himself fully coincided. Aware that 
the discontent of the army had spread to Borne, and even 
to the aristocracy whose representative he was, Fabius yet 
held on steadfastly to his purpose. He knew that Northern 
Campania, with all its riches, could not support the Cartha- 
ginian army through the winter, and that Hannibal must 
attempt to retreat by the pass through which he had ad- 
vanced. He could not cross the Vultumus to the south of 
the Falemian plain which he had been devastating, for tke 
stream was deep and rapid, and the one bridge across it was 
protected by the Boman colony and garrison of Calisinum. 
Neither could he march northward by the Appian or Latin 
roads into Latium, with much hope of success, for these roads 
bristled with faithful Latin colonies, Cales and Suessa, In- 
teramna and Mintumca, Sesia and Fregellse, which would 
threaten his front, while the Dictator hung upon his rear. 
Fabius therefore flattered himself that he had caught his 
enemy as in a trap, and placing four thousand men at the 
head of the p^s by which Hannibal must needs retreat, 
drew^ up his main army on the hills near its entranesp* 
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Laden wilb booty, the spoils <A Campania, Hannibal 
halted just below him, while Fabins made all his disposi- 
tions to xepel the attempt to force a passage which would, 
doubtless, be made on the following day. But Hannibal 
had no intention of fighting at a disadvantage, or indeed 
of forcing the pass at all. He intended to march quietly 
through it. Accordingly, he selected from the vast herds of 
oxen which he was driving towards his winter quarters, 
two thousand of the strongest, and bidding his sutlers out 
as many faggots of dry brushwood, and fasten them to their 
horns, he ordered that when the night was well advanced 
the faggots should be -kindled, and the oxen, with their 
horns ablaze, be driven up the hills which hung over the 
pass. Maddened with fear and pain, the aflrighted beasts ran 
wildly up the steep sides of the valley, and Fabius himself, 
as well as the four thousand men upon the col, imagined that 
Hannibal was escaping that way over the hills. But, true 
to his character, the Dictator would not venture out of his 
camp until he could see clearly what lay before him ; while 
the four thousand guards who did move hastily along the 
ridge to the points which seemed to be threatened, when 
they met the fiaming oxen and a few light-armed troops who 
a<^ompaDied them, came to a halt and waited for day-light. 
Meanwhile Hannibal led hi» army, which bad been refreshed 
by half a night’s sleep, quietly up the unguarded pass, and 
reached Allifts in safety.^ Fabius found himself outwitted, 
and it was natural, in the keenness of their vexation, that 
his men should accuse him of having purposely allowed 
Hannibal to escape. It was an accusation which shortly 
afterwards seemed triumphantly brought home to him, 
when the crafty Fhosnician took occasion to spare his pri- 
vate property, while he wasted all around with fire and 
sword.* But-Fabins was — ^so the Bomans believed— a Han- 

ipolyb. iiL S8, M ; Uvy, zziL IS. It; Ap]^, Mann, lt-15. 
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nibal ia his way, a master of all the trioke and stratagems of 
war,' and on the present oooasion ha was worthy of himself; 
for, in his turn, he triumphantly refuted the calumnies of 
which he was the object, by ordering his estate to be sold 
and its proceeds to be devoted to the redemption of the 
captives taken in the war.^ 

Still Fabios clung steadfastly to his purpose. He fol- 
lowed Hannibal northwards to the Peligni, and when his 
enemy turned southwards again, towards his. proposed 
winter quarters in Apulia, and he himself was called off to 
Borne to perform some sacrifices incidental to his ofBce, he 
straitly charged Minuoius to follow his policy, and on no 
account to risk a battle in his absence. He could hardly 
have expected his advice to be followed. Hannibal had 
just seized Geronium, a town in the 'extreme north-west of 
Apulia, which contained a considerable supply of stores, and 
he had encamped under its walls, intending to pass the 
winter there. It was just the position he wanted. Two 
parts of his force he sent out each day to forage amidst the 
rich farms in the neighbourhood, while the third remained 
in camp to guard it from any sodden attack.* 

Such a state of things was calculated to encourage 
Minucius to strike a blow. Accordingly, as soon as Faljjus 
had turned his back, he moved his camp lower down the 
hills in the direction of the enemy. Hannibal, in his turn, 
advanced two miles, and occupied a hill rising out of the 
plain ; here he would be better able to protect his foragers, 
and to provoke the enemy to a conflict at his own time. 
He had long since formed his estimate of Minuoius, and 
when he threw forward a portion of his forces to a hill still 
nearer to the enemy, a s^rp skirmish took place, which 
ended in the Bomans occupying the disputed position. En- 

* 

> Ot do. Di Qf'I L 80 : ** OoUidum Haimiboleia 03e Pcenoniin ; ex nostrif 
dttoibii«(i. Meximiim eoeepbniaa fwdle oebure, taoere, dissimulxre. inddiari, 
priecipere hoatliim eonailia ", 
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oouiaged by this first suoosss, Minaoms made a descent in 
force upon Hannibal’s 'foragers, and cut many of them to 
peoes. Ebnnibal found bims^, fcsr the first time in his 
life, in the midst of the enemy, yet unable to take the field. 
He was, so at least his enemies thought, penned within his 
own camp, and, on the morrow, he made a hasty retreat to 
his old position at Geronium, fearing lest Minudus, whose 
qualities he h&d apparently underrated, should take it by a 
sudden siiroke, and thus the provisions he had so laboriously 
got together, should fall into the enemy’s hands.^ 

It is not to be wondered at, that .when the news of this 
success reached Borne the delight was great, and out of all 
proportion to its immediate cause. It was the first success 
which the Boman arms had won in the war, and it seemed 
to indicate that the tide had at length begun to turn. The 
fame of Minudus was in everybody’s mouth, and as he rose 
in the popular estimation, so did the Dictator fall. One 
stroke of good luck had turned the heads of the Bomans 
more completely than had all their previous misfortunes, 
and they took one of the most incredibly foolish steps 
recorded in history. They did not try to depose Fabius 
from the command for which they deemed him unfitted, 
bqt they raised Minudus to an equal command with him.* 
For the first time in Boman history, there were to be seen 
two co-dictators, differing alike in temperament and in policy, 
and the one raised to an equality vritii the other, simply 
because of the difference ! It was a contradiction in terms, 
only equalled in absurdity in more modern history by the 
spectacle of two rival Fppes, each anathematising the other, 
yet each infi^ble. It has been said by a high military au- 
thority that one bad genend is better tiian two good ones ; 
and it was apparent to those who had eyes Ip see that the 
sword of Haeiiibal would soon arbitcate between sodi con- 
flicting diente. ’ 

1 Potvii. la. IM, iffif i niit ia. 
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Fabius returned to the army as eonvinoed as ever of the 
soundness of his policy, and prepared to press upon his 
colleague by his personal influence what he could no longer 
enforce upon him by superior power. Seeing that Minudus 
was bent on fighting, he proposed dther that they should 
take the command of the whole army on alternate days, or 
that each should have the oontinuoxu and unfettered control 
over his own half of it. Minucius, possibly with a slight 
distrust of himself, under the new responsibilities of com- 
mand, chose the latter alternative, and Fabius, doubtless 
thinking it better to risk the safety of two than of four legions 
on a single oast, was of the same mind. Hannibal, duly in- 
formed by his prisoners or his spies of the arrangement 
which had been made, directed his attention exclusively to 
Minucius.^ Near the camp of the ndw dictator was a hill 
with ground below it which presented the appearance of a 
general level, bare of trSes ; but in it, as in the level ground 
near the Trebia, Hannibal’s experienced eye had discovered 
hollows and inequalities which might hide a considerable 
force. Here, by night, he concealed some five thousand foot 
and five hundr^ horse, and, at dawn of day, he sent a small 
body of active troops to seize the hill in full view of the 
Homans. Minucius took the bait. In the engagement whjch 
ensued the ambuscade did its duty well; and it would have 
fared ill with the army of the new dictator, had not Fabius, 
observing from his own camp, at the distance of a mile, what 
was going on, come up at the right moment and prevented 
its retreat from being turned into a total rout. Minucius, it 
is said, frankly acknowledged his error, joined his camp to 
that of the old Dictator) and descended gracefully once more 
into his propmr post of Mas&r of &e Horse.* 

The tables were now completi^y turned. Fabius was the 
hero alike (rf' ilie oamp ar^ of the city, and ^hnnibal him- 
self rematked-^^ 0 Isasli the Bomans fondly believed — that 

>l>igA3rhi m lOt, 3: iUry, uiL 87. 
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the doud whioh had so long been hanging on the mountain 
sides had at last biilrst in a tempest of wind and rain. But 
the six months pf the Dictator’s short-lived term of office 
were drawing to a close, and it remained to be seen whether 
his mantle* would descend on those who were to succeed 
him. He had done great things in those six months. If he 
had not, as his admirers said, altogether saved Borne by his 
delay, ^ he had, at least, given her a brief breathing space. 
He had trained raw levies to look the warriors of Hannibal in 
the face — a feat to which they were quite unequal on the 
morrow of the Trasimene ; and by allowing Hannibal to de- 
vastate at his pleasure the Apulian and Campanian plains, 
he had unintentionally elicited the most conclusive proof of 
the hopelessness of Hannibal’s enterprise. For, even now, 
no Italian city had revolted ; the serried ranks of the Italian 
Confederation remained unbroken, and it was clear to the 
keen-sighted Phoenician that he was still as far as ever from 
the goal of his hopes. The services, therefore, rendered by 
the Cunctator to Rome were very real services, even if they 
were not quite what his advisers represented them : to have 
escaped from Hannibal without a crushing defeat was, in 
those times, as Livy truly remarks, a victory in itself. 

EnTiius, " Unas homo nobif cuactando restituit reni Cf« also Ovid, 
FoBti, ii. 241, 242:-^ 

Scilicet lit posses olim tu. Maiime, nasci, 

* Cul res cnnctando restitnemla foret. 

He is imitated by Virgil, ASn. vi. 340 

Maxinivj Ule es, 

Udus qui nobis cunctaodo restituis rem. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

BATTLE OF CANNES. CHARAOTBR OF HANNIBAL. 

(B.O. 216 .) 

Energy and spirit of the Romans— The rival armies face each other at CaoDm— 
Nature of the ground— The double command of Aimilins Paullus and 
Varro— Anxiety at Rome— Dispositions of Hannibal for the battle— Battle 
of Cannm— Number of the slain— Panic at Rome— Measures of the Senate 
—Course of the war— Was Hannibal right or wrong in not advancing on 
Rome now !— Greatness of Hannibal and of Rome— Chanmter and genius 
of Haunilwd— His ascending series of successes— His influence over men — 
Sources of our knowledge of him— Chaige against him— Roman feeling 
towards him— Change In character of war after Ganns— Polybius and 
Silenus. 

Thb Boman Senate during the winter which followed gave 
new and striking proofs of their confidence in their own 
future by sending legates to expostulate with the Ligui^s 
for having taken the part of Hannibal, and to watch the ever- 
fickle Gauls. Nor was their horizon bounded by the limits 
of Italy. With the truest wisdom they despatched reinforce- 
ments to their army in Spain and to the garrison at laly- 
bffium ; they demanded the arrears of tribute from Illyria, 
and they sent even to Philip, King of Macedon, ordering 
him to surrender the intriguer Demetrius, of Pharos, who 
had taken refuge in his cotirt. The help which was offered 
them by the Greek cities of Italy they declined with thanks, 
for it would have looked like weakness to accept it; but they 
received the free-will contributions of Hiero, their old ally, 
and placed the golden statue of Victory, which he sent them,- 
with due solenonity in the Capitol. It was the omen and 
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hot the gold which they valued.’ But party spirit stiil ran 
high in the city. In the election for the consulship which 
had just taken place, other qualifications had been tliought 
of than those which were essential in this supreme hour; 
perhaps hnr the simj^e reason that the Bomans did not yet 
realise th^ it might be supreme, li. .SImilins Banllus, who 
had dtotingniahea. himself in tttfr th^jme- 

eeasfot eaadidaie «i Am patoidaa ]Mi.ilMe^rsd as 

his ^oOeagne B. Tawnthu Vaxto^ Ums cIsuiii^hMi nl the 
beians, a man who, if the patrician annalists can be bdievedt 
was not only of humble origin, the son of a bnteher, bat had 
himself worked in his fttim’s bamness, and was recom- 
mended to the suffrages of the people by notiiing but a bully- 
ing manner and a vulgar impudence.* Varro does not seem, it 
is true, to have been more of a military genius than Flaminius, 
or Sempronius, or Fabius ; but that most of the accusations laid 
to his charge are unjust is proved by the fact that he had held 
high offices before, that he was elected now in what no one 
could refuse to recognise as a time of danger, and that he was 
employed in the public service even after the disastrous name 
of CannsB had been indissolubly connected with his own. 

The spring found the hostile armies still facing each othor 
near Geronium ; but ilannibal's provisions were nearly ex- 
hausted. Not enough for ten days remained, and the wasted 
country could yield no more. He began to look out for 
another Homan magazine which he might convert to his own 
use ; nor had he far to ga The Roman supphcs and muni- 
tions of war for Apulia were collected in large quantities at 
Canne, a town to the south of the AuMus, about haJf-way 
between Canusiom and the sea. With strange short-sighted- 
ness the Homan generals of the preceding year had neglected 
to garrison it stiongly ; and while the consuls of the new year 
were levying fresh legions at Home, Hannibal, by one of his 
rapid mandies, seized and appropriated it to his own use, as 

iPidyb. iii. IM; Livy, zxfi. 83 tud Iff. 
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he had seized and appropriated Geroniom before it.\ When 
at length ^milius and Varro assumed the command of the 
army, they did so under definite instructions from the autho- 
rities at home to force on a battie.^ The Fabian method, 
they thought, had been tried long enough; it had done all 
that it oould do ; and it was %p]^iuceni that the Itdian allies 
e(^ not stand tnio^ H it ittd 

. posed' them.'' 'Bee^' p te wt MBsiit wm .■ ttAen,- so iK asiiaasjbess: 

to biira a vioiOt^ A Ifoman army ordinarily eoh> 
swted oi bat two lflfpkmS» each containing four thoiysalld two’; 
hondiM infani^ and two hundred cayalry. The army which 
was now raised consisted not of two, bnt of eight legions, and 
each legion oontuned five thousand infantry and three hundred 
cavalry. The Bomans,theref<»e, could h|ttdly now be accused 
of under-estimating, so &r as mere numbers went, the gravity 
of the occasion.* The consuls wwe to act together, and those 
of the previous year were retained, as proconsuls, to assist in 
handling the vast host. Never before had the Bomans sent so 
large an army, at one time and place, into the field, and the 
contingent furnished by the allies was, according to precedent, 
equal to that of the Bomans. The grand total, therefore, of the 
force on which the safety of Borne might seem to depend con- 
sisted of over ei(d^ty thousand men. They found HannibtB 
encamped near Canne, on the south side of the Aufidus 
(Ofanto), and they selected a spot for their own camp on the 
same side of the river, but six miles higher up its course. 

The Aufidus, alone of the eastward flowing streams of 
Italy, draws its head 'waters from the west of the huge 
tnckbone of mountains which traverses the peninsula, and 
forcing its way through them„ conveys to the Adriatic what 
would seem more naturally to have belonged to the Tyirhe- 
nhb ma. The epi&ets of “boisterous," “ bur resounding,” 
“ tdi^ped like s bw,” so well Imown to readers of Horace, 
and pveii by ^ ;poet to his native stream, are doubtless, 

tiMUrk iii. ^4041 * Polyb. liL 107, 0, 7. 

0-1*} M»y, JtJtfl. as. 
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in part, the prodnot of the childish fancy which invests 
familiar objects with attributes of awe and grandeur which 
do not properly belong to them, and which maturer age, 
hap^y for the poetry of life, is not altogether aUe to 
shalm <^; in part, th^ are jnsrified by tiia fact that baa 
*fnBt him ttsntfamed, and whioh aft MKiai||: t^^ d! the 
year m^^t make the stream iimpetaoda enoB^ Bat it ift 
dear from the smies of maneanvtes lidikdi ftO(& place beioice 
the two armies became locked in the deadly combat w>w to 
be zdated, that, at this time of year at least, the stream most 
haye been fordable evea to within a few miles of its mmith. 

The surrounding country was levd and suitable to the 
evolutions of cavalry, and, withont doubt, had for tiiis reason 
been sdected by Hannibal. PauUns, seeing tiiis, is said to 
have been anxious to postpone the battle till he should have 
drawn Hannibal into ground of his own choosing. The 
historians,* who have bepraised Panllus for this, forgot, in 
their eagerness to throw all the blame fmr what happened 
afterwards on the butcher’s son, that the orders of the 
authorities to fight a battle at once were stringent, and that 
it was not likely that Hannibal would, by any artifices of the 
Boman consuls, be drawn off from a position selected by 
himself, well fortified and well supplied. It was impossible 
for an army of eighty thousand men to linger long in so 
exhausted a country without striking a blow ; and to linger 
there, or to retreat without fighting, would have been alike 
fatal to the Boman cause in Apulia. The evils of a divided 
command were great enough, but they were not created by 
Varro. They were even diminished, to a certain extent, in 
this case, by the arrangement ^t the consols should take the 
supreme command on alternate days ; and when Varro, on 
his day, pushed his camp nearer fe the fee he was encoor* 
aged in his resolve to fotoe on a hattie by a suroess whioh 
he won over some akirmkheia and light cavalry who had 
been sent to bar hift 'pio0Nm^ had met witii a 

<Cf. Ury, xxttfti; Ajipten, fib IXA, a7. 
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like first success near Qeronium, and Sempronios had done 
the same at the Trebia. Was it not possible that like effects 
might be produced by like causes, and that a deep-laid design 
of Hannibal might have had more to do with each than the 
prowess of the Bomans? Bnt this did not strike— so remarked 
the patrunan annaHsts, wiseafier ^e ermit — the mind of Vatzq. 
The next day hetonged to Rwdltts, and be signalised his 
mand by tbrotrfng a of his anogr to thenordii side ol ^b 

Anfidnsr and by formihg a seoond camp diete, some miles 
nearer to the C^haginians. By this step he hoped at once ‘ 
to protect his own foraging pa^es and to annoy those of 
the enemy.* Eager for the oonfihtt, Hannibal, two days after- 
wards, drew out his forces in battle array on the south side 
of the river. The offer was deddned by the prudent Paullus ; 
and Hannibal, to bring matters to a crisis, sent his Numidiihis 
across the river with orders to out off the Bomans, who were 
encamped on its northern side, bom all access to it.* It was 
the middle of June ; the country was parched and thirsty, 
and a dry wind, the Yultumns, which blows at that time 
of year, raising clouds of dust, would make a scanty supply of 
water an intolerable hardship.* Even if he had been disposed 
to postpone fighting, Varro could hardly now have done so 
The delay of the last few days seemed irksome enough to the 
rival armies ; but what must it have seemed to the citizens at 
home ? News had reached the city that the armies were being 
each other, and that everything was prepared for a decisive 
conflict. They had ventured their all, or nearly their aU, on 
this one throw. The stake was laid down, and the throw must 
be made, but it was hard to have so much time to ask them- 
selves what if they should lose ? Omens and portents seemed 
to fiU'the air, as before the Trasimene Lake, and bnsy-tongued 
rumour passed from mouth to mouth, sending the citizens in 
crowds to the temples to seek from the gods by sup^cations 
what they could no longer gain or lose by any exertions of 

ipolyb. tii. no, 8-10; Uvy, xzll. 45. *P(dyb. itt. US. 84. 
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Unlr owB. It nm Um zMooioe «l Hub jbMtttnte, and they 
laMW % Ml tt ImI^ tiiam la kVi 

ttnmnMae M began to teauilar Ida atoo^w^iMcAam 
aide ef the aver, and altar joining toft oontotgenl In toe 
emaller oamp there, drew the whole o«t in battle amy, 
iaoing the soato.* Nearly oppoeite Cannai the Anfldns, 
whose general ooniee is nQrth>ea8t, takes a sharp bend to 
the sooth. Afterwards, for some distanee, it nms east, and 
then, onoe mote, torning northward, reaches the line of its 
former coorse. The loop or link thos f(Mrmed Hannibal 
marked oot as the grave of the Boman army, the grave of 
fifty thoosand men ; ’ and into it, as a preparatory step, he 
now threw his own small force, while Varro was crossing the 
stream higher op. His intantry did not number half that 
of the Bomans; but they were many of them veterans, 
and all of &em men on whom he knew by expenenee that 
he could rely. His cavalry were only shghtly superior m 
numbers to the enemy, but how vastly snpenor in every 
military quality the result was to prove. In the centre of 
his line of bat^ were the Spaniards, clothed in white tunics 
edged vrith purple, and armed with swords equally smted 
for thrusting or for striking. Next them were the Gauls, 
who, naked to the waist, and armed with long swords, fitted 
to their gigantic stature, but pointless, and therefore suited 
for striking only, seemed as though they were the wamors 
of Brennus come to life again with one more tenible than 
many Brennuses to lead them. This part of his force 
Hannibal threw fmrward in the f(»m of a semiorrcle or a 
wedge,* wlule, on their flanks «md some way to the reasr, 
he placed the best part of his inlsatty, the heavy-enned 
Africans, eager, many of them, dottbtlew, to flesh, tat tire 
first time, in Boman hearto the Boman weapons which th^ 

1 Poljrb. i. 112, «•». U. US, 2; ot 114, 8 1 Ury, xsU. tA. 
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bon. Beyond tbaee mexo, end fomaing the left ^ving of 
fl|e wh<de iirs^, wbro lie»vy,€f|]iA A&ioan ewraby, 
l^jhtiltowwiaaditwttig. ' 

•XmM Nnmidtehe, ^noed *1^ m wieie of lUe attenamg 
tadb oMttpeigns m SMudbel’e to two thonsand men all told, 
bat with spirit and fidelity enoogh to thrir great leader to fight 
on to their very last man and last horse. Hasdmbal led the 
heavy cavalry on the left, and Maharbal the Nnmidians on 
the right, wl^e Hannihal, with his brother Mago near him, 
stationed himself in the centre to direct the general operations 
of the battle.^ He had been obliged to leave ten thousand 
men on the other side of the river to*gaatd his camp against 
surprise, and was able therefore to put only thirty thousand 
men into line of battle : thirty thonsand against the Boman 
eighty thousand t The odds were heavy indeed against him in 
point of numbers ; but it must be remembered that his wings 
rested on the sides of the loop which he had himself selected, 
and could not be outflanked by the enemy. Varro, whether 
because he distrusted his raw levies, or because he saw, when 
it was too late to remedy it, that unless he massed his troops 
together, half of his whole army would be outside the fray, 
increased the depth of his maniples from ten to sixteen, 
hoping by sheer weight to bear down all resistance aqd 
drive the Carthaginians into the river. He was, in &et, 
only penning his sheep more closely for the slaughter. 

After the usual preliminary skirmish of the light-armed 
troops, the eight thousand heavy cavalry on Hannibal's left 
charged the two thoi^sand four hundred Boman cavalry op- 
posed to them. These last were picked men, belonging, most 
of them, to the best Boman &unilies, men of equestrian and 
senatorial rank. They withstood the charge bravely for a 
time, and grappled horse to horse and man to man with the 
barbarians. But they were overpowered by numbers, and 
only a small remnant escaped from the field.* Unlike Bupert 
at Nose^, Hwadrubol held his eager cavalry well in band, 
ipolyb. Ui. 114, 7. •Pdjrli. lU. IIS, 1-4; Uvjr, z^. 47. 
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He forbade them to pursue those who were alreudy routed, 
and passing behind the whole Roman line fell on the rear of 
the Italian cavalry, who were stationed on the other wing, 
and who had hitherto been held in check by the skilful evolu- 
tions of the mere handfol of Numidians. These admirable 
horsemen had avoided coming to close quarters, in which 
they must have been crushed by numbers, but had managed 
to keep their vastly more numerous enemy employed till Has- 
dmbal came thundering on tiieir rear. Attacked now by the 
iminjared Numidians in front and fibsdimb^’s cavalry, 
-’ flushed vrith soeoess, behind, Ihe Iteflan cavalry bBolce and 
fled. Hasdmbal, not yet niled vriflt victory, left the Nund- 
dianh to rendw an account of their flying foes, and turned his 
attentitm to the Roman centre. Here, so matters had 
gone well for the Boifkans; but it was so far only. Thesemi- 
cinde of Oauls and Spaniards whom HannilMd had pushed 
forward in his centra, had been gradually foteed barik, or 
rather had ftllen back in aocmrdance with his plan, first to a 
level with, and then right past, the heavy Africans on their 
flanks. The convex line of battle had thus become concave, 
and it seemed that the whole would be driven headlong into 
the river by the overwhelming masses of the Romans, who, 
ao they yielded, kept pressing on, or were themselves pressed 
on by those behind and at their flanks, into every inch 
ground left vacant for them.* But just at the critical mo* 
ment Hasdrubal fell npon their rear, and the heavy Libyan 
infrntry, who had hardly yet taken part in the battle, wheel- 
ing inward at the same rime from rig^t and left, attacked 
them on both flanks.^ Denser and denser graw the of 
terri^ Ronums, pressed on all fouk sides at tmoe. Huddled 
together without room to draV, much less to wiaH, thmr 
swords, th^ stood or struggled in lui^fdess imbeolity, sestng 
their comrades on rite oireupiraence of flia fistal oirote out 
down, one after tlie other, doonmd to vniit in 
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till their own torn should come. The question was no longer 
whether, but simply when, the stroke would fall on each. 
Few Bomans indeed within that fatal ring were destined to 
escape. As at the Trasimene, it was a simple butchery ; but 
it was a butchery which required treble the number of victims. 
The Romans were never cowards, but those who stood near 
the centre of that seething mass must needs have died, like 
cowards, many times before their death. “ The thicker the 
hay,” said Alt^c long afterwards, in an outburst of brutality, 
« the easier it is mown." But not even Alaiic’s imagination 
could hayepiotiit^snoh a harvest of death as tins of CSanhs^ . 
and evatt the muaoles (rf hif Inawny ^^udgo^ woulil hivis ' 
cemr wearied dot before (boy had as the Carthaginians 
did oh this fatal day, a number the enemy whudi, man for 
man, vastly exceeded their own. 

For eight hours the work of destruction went on, and at the 
end not less than fifty thousand menlaydead upon the ground.^ 
.£miliu8 PauUus, the lUyxian hero, who, though wounded by 
a sling early in the day, had clung to his horse, heartening on 
his men, tiU he dropped exhausted from his saddle ; the pro- 
consul Serviiius ; the late high-spirited Master of the Horse 
Minucius ; botii qussstors, twenty-one military tribunes, sixty 
senators, and an unknown number of knights, were among the 
slain. Nearly twenty thousand Roman prisoners were taken, 
whether oii the field itself, in the pursuit, or in the two camps 
which were among the prizes of Hannibal’s gigantic victoiy.* 
CM the rest, Varro, with a few horsemen only, had the gbod 
or the ill fortune to escape to Yenusia ; and it was with diffi- 
culty that, after some days, he mana^^d to rally a few thou- 
sand stragglers or malingerers at Canusium — all that now 
remained of the Roman amy.^ Amidst all this slaughter^ 
the conqueror had lost only five thousand five hundr^ of his 
infantry, and but two hundred of those matchless cavalry to 

iVdvUut, tU. 117, 4, pnti tits munbw of aiadi «t 70,000; Ufy, zzIL 40 
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whom the victory was mainly due.* Send me on with the 
cavalry,” said Maharbal to Hannibal, in the exultation ol the 
moment, ” do thou follow behind, and, in five days, thou shalt 
sup in the GapitoL” * He might well think so at the time, for 
the worst fears of the Romans, the highest hopes of Hannibal, 
had been more than realised ; the double stake had been played 
and had been lost, — lost, it would seem then, — ^irretrievably. 
So many knights lay dead that, as the story goes, hi ago, when 
sent, some time afterwards, by Hannibal to Carthage with 
tidings of his victory, emptied on the floor of the Senate house 
three bushels of golden rings taken from equestrian fingers.’’ 
It was a trophy of victory which the Carthaginian aristocracy, 
who, as has been already pointed out,'* commemorated the 
number of their campaigns by that of their rings, and who 
had, many of them, joined the opposition to the noble Barcine 
gens, could not fail to appreciate. 

The news, which was necessarily slow in reaching Carthage, 
reached Rome apace. It was, as the saying is, “ in the air ” 
even before the first courier with bis disastrous tidings ap- 
peared at the Appian gate, and rumour, as was natnrai, went 
even beyond the truth. It was believed that both consuls 
were dead, and that no portion of the army had sunivtrd. 
Livy, the most graphic of historians or of romancers, fairly 
shrinks from the attempt to picture the scene of horror which 
followed.* Each flying messenger, as he reached the walls, 
fancied himself, or was fancied by the Romans, to be but the 
forerunner of the dread Hannibal himself. He knew not, 
indeed, as he drew near the city, whether the Nmnidian cav- 
alry were not, even then, before him, as their own messengers. 
A panic-stricken multitude, thinking that all save tbdr Uves 
was lost, made for the gates, an^, for a moment, it aeemed 

' Polyb. Hi 117, 4 »l4»y, 
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likely that Hannibal when he came would find Borne indeed, 
but no Rowan citizens within her. 

Any other state must have succumbed to such a blow ; * 
but now, as after the Trasimene, it was the Senate, or wh^t 
remained of it, who saved the city from being abandoned by 
her own children. They alone preserved their presence of 
mind ; and it was the old ex-dictator, Fabius, who was, once 
more, the soul of their deliberations. By his advice the 
gates were closed to prevent the exodus of the inhabitants. 
The citizens should not be saved, so he willed it, unless the 
city was saved with them. Messengers were sent along the 
southern military roads to see, as I^lvy pathetically expresses 
it, “ if the gods, touched by one pang of pity, had left aught 
remaining to the Roman name,” and to bring the first tidings 
of the expected advance of Hannibal,^ It was difficult for 
the Senate to deliberate at all ; for the cries of thousands of 
women outside the Senate-house, who were bewailing their 
absent husbands, or fathers, or sons, as though they were all 
dead, drowned the voices of those who spoke. Orders were 
issued that the women, if wail they must, should wail within 
their own houses, and henceforward silence, mournful in- 
deed, but dignified, was observed in the public streets. All 
assemblies of the people were prohibited. M. Junius Pera 
was named Dictator, the city legions were called out; the 
whole male population — some fourteen thousand slaves and 
criminals, and boys still clothed in the garb of childhood 
among them — ^were armed, and the angry gods were pro- 
pitiated, as best they might, by the punishment of guilty 
Vestals, and by the burying alive of Greek and Gallic men 
and women in the Reman Forum.* 

After a few days more hopeful news came. A despatch 
arrived from Varro himself, saying that he had escaped from 
the. end was doing his best to reorganise end to 
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found their way to Ganusium. More important still, Han- 
nibal was not on his way to Borne, but was still encamped 
on the field of Cannae. The Bomans breathed more freely ; 
but from other parts of the Boman world tidings of fresh 
danger, fresh disaster, or fresh shame came pouring in. 
One Carthaginian fleet was threatening Lilybieuia, another 
Syracuse. The force sent northwards to watch the Gauls 
had fallen into an ambuscade and had been cut off to a inan.^ 
Worse still, a body of Boman nobles who had escaped from 
Cannas, thinking that all was lost save their horiour, had 
determined, regardless even of their honour, to lly beyond 
the seas, and would have carried their purpose out had not 
the young Scipio rushed in amongst them, sword in Inind, 
and sworn that he would slay any one who would not bind 
himself never to desert his country.'^ 

And why did not Hannibal march at once on the panic- 
stricken city ? Boman historians and Boman generals could 
not refrain from expressing their thankfulness and their 
surprise at his dilatoriness or his blindness.^ In Juvenars 
time Boman schoolboys declaimed upon it in their sveekly 
themes.^ Maharbal, the master of the Numidian cavalry- 
if, indeed, the story be true, and not what the Rumun^ 
imagined ought to have been true — exclaimed, in an ouiburht 
of vexation at the chance w'hich was thrown away, that the 
gods had taught Hannibal how to win, but not how in use, 
a victory;* and the greatest master of rxiodern warfare, 
Napoleon himself, has joined in the general chorus of 
demnation. But perhaps the best and the all-but-suthoing 
answer to those who nay that Haunibal ought to have ud 
vanced on Borne, is the simple fact^bat Hatmibul himm/lf, 
the foremost general of all tim^, and an well as 

^ Polyb. ill, US, a lAry (xxiti. 24) pltum St Utiar* 
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general, did not attempt it. Moreover, all the arguments 
which, wo have seen, held good after Trasimene against such 
an advanc(3, held equally good now. There were still the 
stone walls of the city. There was still the population of 
Latium and of the surrounding country, as yet untouched by 
the war, liostile to him to a man ; still — after the first few 
days of panic, of which Hannibal, laden with booty and with 
half Italy between him and Rome, could hardly have taken 
advantage — the unbroken resolution of the citizens them- 
selves. Hannibal never liked sieges, and was seldom suc- 
cessful in those he undertook ; he forbore at this moment to 
besiege even Ganusium with its* feeble and panic-stricken 
defenders. Finally, his long-cherished hope of the defection 
of the Italian allies seemed now at length to be not only 
within his sight, but, if only he '^as patient or prudent, 
already almost within his grasp. The battle of Cannae had 
been too much for the resolution of Apulia ; Samnium had 
already in part joined him; Lucania and Bruttium rose 
in revolt. The Greek cities in the south were prepared to 
hail him as their deliverer ; Campania, it was whispered, was 
wavering in the balance, and ready at the sight of the con- 
(jneror to go over to Carthage.' Thus deprived of her allies, 
Rome, he hoped, would fall almost by her own weight. • 

Never did the self-control and the true nobility of soul of 
Hannibal, never did the unbending resolution of the Ro- 
man Senate, display itself more conspicuously than at this 
moment. Never in the very moment of victory did Hanni- 
bal lorn his head. The good of his country was even now 
nearer to his heart — and doubtless it was the only thing that 
was nearer to his heart -than his hatred to Rome. Think- 
ing that it might advantageous to Carthage to conclude 
peace, and that she might now do so almost on her own 
terms, he called the Roman prisoners together — almost the 
only occasion in his life on which he brought himself to 

iPolyb. tIL nS; Hvy, xxii 61 ; zziii 1, etc. Ct Appiao Satin. 81 and 
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speak a friendly word to any Boman — and told them that he 
did not wish that the strife which he was waging should be 
intemedne ; he was wiUing to take a ransom for them, and 
some of their number might go on their parole to ]^me 
to negotiate the matter. Even in the first flush of his 
victory, he bade Garthalo offer terms of peace, if he saw 
that tiie Boman wishes turned in that direction. But the 
Bomans also rose to the emergency. Fifty years before, as 
has been already related, they had told the victorious Epirot 
that Borne never negotiated with an enemy so long as he was 
on Italian soU; and the answer which they had given to 
Pyrrhus then in words, they gave now to a general greater 
than Pyrrhus, and crowned with a far more overwhelming 
victory, by their deeds. They spoke no word and thought no 
thought of peace. Their want of troops was urgent, but they 
refused, as the story goes, to buy with money men who had 
disgraced themselves by surrender; ^ and when Yarro neared 
the city, obnoxious though he was to the aristocracy on ac- 
count of his low birth and his career, and branded with the 
defeat of Ganns, not one word of reproach was uttered against 
him. His efforts only, not his failures or mistakes, were re- 
membered, and the citizens went forth in a body to meet him, 
and thttoked him, in words that are ever memorable, for net 
having despaired of the republic.^ The Boman historians have 
a right, here at least, to congratulate themselves that they 
were not as wore the Carthaginians. The defeated Boman 
general received a vote of thanks for his unsuccessful efforts ; 
a defeated Carthaginian would have been nailed to a cross. 

After the battle of Cannm theoharaoter of the waris changed, 
and it loses something of tiie intensity of the interest attached 
to it. Hitherto the tide of invasion has ran, as I>r.Am(dd has 
pmnted out in an.eloquent passage,* in com shigle current, and 
tiiat ouxrent so ihagi^cent aod so xeshrtlesa tiial it rivets the 
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' attention of even the most oateless speotators. There has been 
no reverse, hardly even a oheok, from the moment when Han- 
nibal left hU winter quarters at New Carthage, till l^e stood 
victorious on the field of Ganne. The most vivid of historians 
can do little by description to make Hannibal's a<duevement8 
stand out in more startling relief than they do already by their 
bare recital. The dullest aimalist, if only he record them truly, 
cannot make them seem commonplace. The eye can hardly 
wander as it sees the great drama develop itself step by step, 
and sweep irresistibly on towards what seems its legitimate 
and necessary conclusion. The obstacles interposed by Nature 
herself — ^rivers and marshes and mountain chains — seemed 
interposed only to stimulate the energies and to heighten the 
glory of him who could surmount them all. Each difficulty 
overcome is an earnest to Hannibal of his power to grapple 
with the next, and is used by him as a stepping-stone towards 
it. That they had crossed the Pyrenees, he told his soldiers 
when they were hesitating on the Bhone, was a proof that they 
could pass the Alps. When they had reached the summit of 
the Alps, he told them they had already seized the citadel of 
Italy, and had only to walk down and take possession of the 
city. Four times over, he had now measured his sword with 
the future conquerors of the world, and each time he had been 
victorious, and that too in an ever-ascending series of successes. 
At tite Ticinns'he first met the Boman cavalry, and it was their 
hasty retreat firom the field of battle which alone saved them 
from a rout. At the Trelua, however the consul mi^t try 
to disguise it, it was no retreat at all, it was a total rout. 
At the Trasimene, it was neither defeat nor. rout, it was 
the extennination of «n army. At Oannss it jtras the ex- 
terminaticm, not of one but of two armies, and each of them 
tudoe iip nsnal size. This was tiie pinnacle of Hannibal's 
snoomw, end A pinnade indeed it was. 

Almost as woB&iit|til es HatmihaVs viotorieB over Nstine 

viotQries oyer Ms owia f<^owers» 
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a moUey Carthaginian army — disaffected Libyans and Nu- 
midhms, barbarous and lethargic Spaniards, fierce and fickle 
Ganla-rurere welded into a homogeneons whole, which com- 
bined tto ntmoet play of individual prowen wi& all the pce- 
flia&Miof amaehhMk No whisper <ddi«kflbell(Mi<)r of mutiny 

was ever heard in Banmbal's oamp.^ Xlpliaim d e serted I 7 
thousands to Hannibal; but no HannibaBan veteran, even 
when his star was on its wane, ever deserted to Bmne. Politic 
as he was brave, and generous as he was far-sighted, Hannibal 
oould arouse al&e the love and the fear, the calm confidence 
and the passionate enthusiasm, of all the various races who 
served under his standard* The best general, a high authority 
has said, is he who makes the fewest mistakes ; but what single 
mistake can the keenest critic point out which marred the pro- 
gressor chequered the sacoees of these three first extraordinary 
years? They are years, moreover, any one of which might 
have made or man^ the reputation of any lesser general. 
Unfortunately we know Hannibal only through his enemies. 
They have done their best to malign his character ; they have 
call^ him cruel, and, happily, almost every specific charge of 
cruelty supplies ns, even with our imperfect knowledge, with 
the materials for its own refutation.''^ They talked of “ Punic 
€• 

^ PolybitlSi XZiT. 9, 5. 'AKt's/Sof iwrautaCdEKa irrt ir rote ««< 

irActVrocf dAAo^vAptf ««« srvppyAssfTP&f atiSpJiari ;(pif^si/*cs'oc itfAs aiei^k tuartutrtks ««i 
wapM^ovs <Awci8aff, tw' ovdtrbf hrt$ov^v0ii to trapAwo*', our* i^irar«Att<^di| finro 
ritv crvtrTparrvojutdvwr. 

^The judgment of Poljfaiufi hinunlf on Hsnnibe}, U. 22-26 ; xi 19, etr » 
is on the whole both jnst and apjpreciative. He telle uii ezplfctUy (W. 24} that 
an oificer of hU called Hannibal Monomachue was the author of niMiy of the 
acta of cmelty which were attnbnted to his chief. Livy (xzvih. 12, •-!(.) dooi 
foil jnstlce to the ability of Hannibal, but not to his character ; Sdius Italiciis, 
Pirn, i 66 sag., exactly expresses the ord|nary Roman view tn the following 
lines ; — 

Ingenio motns^aTidns, ddeiqae sinister 
Is fhit : exsnperans artn, sed devins leqm : 

AAiato nnllns divdm pndor : improha victns, 

JSt pads despectus honos, penitnsqite mednliis 
Sanguinis hnmani Sagral sitis. 

This is only tl^e echo of the end of Livy, xxl 4x <<Has tantae viri vuiuteB in- 
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ill faith " till they came themselves to believe in its existence, 
or to think that the name proved itself. But what people, or 
what town, it may well be asked, which Hannibal had ever 
promised to iappcurt, ^ hs TO^ahtatily abtmdon, or what 
;.:i^gle act ol^h!8aol^i^’'oaii;|t^^ tfuA^hie.'lrai goiliy? ' 

. ^93i6y ina^ as li^t M &ey Vwud eyaii of 
attributing to Ruanioiaa ounaing, or to ffaie^lilind form ' 
Nature, the severity oi defeats whioh no patriotio '’1&oman 
could believe were due to his individual genius alone; for 
it was an individual genius such as they had never seen 
or imagined. A storm of sleet at Trebia, the mist at the 
Trasimene, the wind and olonds*of dust^ <Mr the treachery 
of some deserters at Gannas — such were the transparent 
fictions by whioh the Bomans attempted to disguise from 
others, amd, perhaps, even from themselves, that they had 
found their master. We know EEannibal, let us repeat it 
once more, only from his enemies ; but in what character, 
even as painted by his best friends, can we discern such vivid 
and such unmistakable marks of greatness ? The outline is 
commanding, imperial, heroic ; and there is no detail with 
which our materials enable us to.^fill it in at aU, which is not 
in perfect harmony with the whole. 

After Cannsa the tide of invasion ceases to flow oiwvard 
in one irresistible sweep. It is broken up into a number 
of smaller currents, which, though they are, doubtless, each 
planned by the ruling mind, and conducted by the master 
hand, are often in the nature of by-play rather than have 
any direct bearing on the main issues of the war. They 
are, moreover, always difficult and often impossible to follow. 
The Bomans, tauglft by the^ experience whioh they had 
bought so bitterly on fotir battle-fields, decline any longer 

to trust themselveB within the reach of Hannibal’s arm, 

* 

geutia vitia lequabant ; inhamana ontdelitaa, perfldia plusqnam Ponica, nihil 
veri, nihil sancti, nnllns Dadm xnetTUi, nnllum jniy'nrandnm, nulla religio 
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or to stake their safety on any single blow; while Hanni- 
bal» lacking the reinforcements which he had a right to 
expect, and which it is impossible to believe that the Car- 
thaginian government, had they been animated by a tithe 
of the spirit of their general, could not have despatched 
to him before this, has to adapt the plan of his campaign 
to his altered circumstances and his ever-straitening means. 
The Numidian cavalry as they die off have to be replaced 
by Oauls, and the Libyan and Spanish veterans by Samnites 
or Lucanians, who had long since bowed their necks to the 
Boman yoke. Isolated sieges, embassies to distant poten- 
tates, pressing messages to Carthage, rapid marches and 
counter-marches, ambuscades and surprises, the sudden 
swoop on Borne, and the doom of Carthage, recognised 
by Hannibal in the ghastly head of his brother Hasdrubal, 
thrown with true Boman brutality into his camp-- these still 
lend life and variety and a deadly interest to the struggle 
such as we find in few other wars ; but we feel all the time 
that the war is not what it was. It is not that Hannibars 
eye has grown dim, or bis natural force abated, ills right 
hand never lost its cunning. Invincible as ever in the field, 
we shall see Hannibal, for years to come, marching wher- 
ever he likes, no Boman general — and there were somotixnes 
half a dozen of them round him — daring to say him nay. 
Following the example of Fabius, they dogged his footsUips, 
or hung upon the hills above him, while he encamped fear- 
lessly in the plain below; but when he turned his face 
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8uch contradictory qualities as must have met in the man who, 
like one of th^ world-stormers of more modern times, Attila 
or Zinghis Klian or Tamerlane, could carry everything before 
him m one impetuous and overwhelming sweep of conquest, 
from Saguntiim to Cannes, in the three first years of the war, 
and then, foi its twelve remaining years, could maintain the 
struggle by a warfare which was, in the main, defensive, hop- 
ing against hope, and, each year, confined to narrower limits, 
with an over-decreasing force against an ever-increasing foe. 
It would be well worth the while of the military student to 
trace, if it were possible with accuracy, the means by which 
the genius of Hannibal, as great in defence as in attack, and 
in patience as in impetuosity, prolonged for thirteen years a 
waifare, which, if only the Eomans had been led by a Hanni- 
bal, or the Carthaginians by any one but him, must, in one 
way or the other, have been brought to a close almost at once. 
But \\ e cannot do so ; for at the very time that the war under- 
goes the change which has been just described, we lose also 
the continuous guidance of the historian who, if any one, could 
have enabled us to follow closely its vicissitudes. 

Polybius was a Greek of the highest culture, endowed 
with a rare independence of character and with a genuine 
love of truth During his exile from his native country J;ie 
was, as we shall see hereafter, admitted into the inner circle 
of the Scipios, obtained access to their family documents, 
heard m conversation their family legends, and was, in all 
respects, treated like one of themselves. He could hardly, 
therefore, under the circumstances, avoid having a So- 
man, and still more a Scipionio, bias; but his untiring re- 
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the lost books of Polybius have been preserved to us ; but 
they are fragments only, and dealing as tlfty do chiefly 
with the exploits of the Soipios, the favourite heroes of the 
author, they unfortunately leave almost untouched what we 
should most wish to know, the history of the eleven cam- 
paigns which yet remained to Hannibal in Italy. 

Another Greek historian, indeed, there was, a man named 
Silenus, who might have given us an independent, or, at 
all events, a Carthaginian version of the events of the war, 
drawn from direct personal observation. Silenus, we are 
told by G. Nepos, accompanied Hannibal in his campaigns, 
shared his tent, and BtemB to have been specially com- 
missioned by him to write a history of his expedition.^ He 
must have been able to converse with Hannibal in his 
native language, for the versatile Phoenician, we know from 
the same source, was not ignorant of Greek.^ But, un- 
fortunately, of the writings of Silenus, if any such ever ex- 
isted, not a paragraph, not a sentence, not a word, has come 
down to us direct. Did ever any historian, we are tempted 
to ask, have so magnificent a chance, enjoy such near access 
to the man who was making history, and making it on so 
gigantic a scale, and yet produce absolutely nothing which 
conld survive him ? The “ table-talk " of Napoleon at St. 
Helena will always retain its deep human interest even though 
the idol itself may have been long discrowned, and the whole 
Napoleonic le^nd dissipated, as it has already, to a great ex- 
tent, been by Lanfrey and others in the dear light of authentic 
documents. Jt is melancholy to think bow much greater in- 

1 Com. Nepoa J/annt6a/t zili 3 ; Cicero. />e Mp. L 24, ue, oti iiUi 
authority, the famoiii ** Somiiiom Hanikibalia,^ aod aaya of him. '' ia autam 
dlligentimime ree Hamilballe peneoutiia Ilry (arxvi 49) quotes him ohm 

as ■* the Greek Silemia^ 

a Lacedamoioiiiaii, la aaid hy Oom. K^poe oil) aiao to have 
aocompaiiieS mimiM aadi to hare ghma him lipcjo hi Of bk 

Polybfoe had not formed a hig^ opIaiOB ; hk m ftdl d gkMlpmtoli 

as wotilddeitglit a tmrbar 4 aU We pi ia i tfe 
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torest would have attached to the table-talk of Hannibal, the 
table-talk of the man whose noble image no friend has been 
able adequately to paint and no foe to mar. But the same 
fate which has deprived us of all adequate knowledge,— of 
knowledge, that is, drawn from internal or, at all events, not 
unfriendly sources, of Carthage herself, — has, with cruel con- 
sistency, also deprived us of what might, perchance, have 
thrown a blaze of light on the inner character and aims of the 
greatest of her citizens, and have shown us not merely what 
Hannibal did, but what he was. 

Although, therefore, we have dwelt at length upon the 
first three years of the war wherein victories and defeats 
are on so gigantic a scale, and where each step can be 
traced with accuracy, or has a direct bearing on the main 
result, it seems consistent alike with the scope and object 
of this book, and with our own views of what is desirable 
or even possible, to pass more lightly over its remaining 
thirteen years, endeavouring mainly to bring into relief 
those incidents which appeal to the imagination, which are 
characteristic of the rival nations or of their leaders, and 
which are of universal or of lasting significance. The cam- 
paigns themselves it is impossible to follow accurately in a 
part of the war where it must be admitted that, in spite ^of 
the seven graphic books of Livy devoted to it, and the 
supplementary fragments of several other ancient writers, 
the materials for a trustworthy history are, on the whole, 
so meagre and so one-sided. 
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OHAFTBB Xiy. 

BavOLT OV OAPUA. SOKIX OF STRAGTrSE. 

(B.O. 316-212.) 

Cttpok revolts— Its previons history sod importance — Marcellas— Ustmibai 
wintos at Oapna— Snppossd dcmoialisation of his troops — Latin colonies 
still true to Borne — Great exertions of Rome — Hannibal n^otiatea with 
Syracnse, Sardinia, and Maoedon — His position at nihta— Revolt of 
i^ttians — Oonqnest of Greek cities — Histmy and importance of Croton — 
Temple of Jono Lacinia— Fabins and MaroeDos coasnls— The tide toms 
against Hannibal — He gains possession of Tsrentom — Its position and im- 
partance— The citadel holds out— nte war in Sicily— Importanoe of 
Syrseose— Its siege and captoro— Its fate, 

Thb victory of Gannte led almost immediately to the revolt 
of Capua, a city second only to Borne in wealth and power, 
and able to pnt into the field, when disposed to do so, a 
force of thirty thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry. ‘ 
Ociginally an Etruscan city, Capua had, at an early peri^, 
passed into the hands of her warlike neighbours, the 
Bamnites ; and these, in their turn, becoming demoralised 
by the idle plenty of the “ greatest and richest city in the 
whole of Italy," ^ were glad (b.c. 340) to put themselves 
under the piptection of Borne. Borne proved to be an easy 
mistress, for while she appropriated to herself the rich 
Falemiah plain, she gave Capua a foU eqmvdient in the 
shape of the Boman fitanchisef; and allowed a Campanian 
magistrate with the native title of Meddke 2Wictt«, to ad- 
minister justice to its dtisens. Any otiier Italian city out- 
side the magic circle of tire thirty-five would have been 

glad enough to change {daces with Capua ; but a position of 

luvy. •XUd.i^ai. 
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politiod m&doci^ b often nKNft touted idMo ft ft ftasl 
ftft, and Oi|nia, wlikdb 4rait|jed^'«i'lftl|5'be)ftv^ ftil ono 
flap more lo pni Iter on legettifl dLiqpujftjr 'nfth Borne, end 
ImxI two to mi&e her ift eopenor, had long been waiting for a 
faToanddeoppOTtnnity to assert her olaims. Andnowtheun- 
hcoken snooess of Hannibal, the favotixaUe terms he offered 
her, the ambition of the popnlar party, and the apparent'pns* 
tration of Borne, omnbined to indioate that the hour of her de> 
tivetanoehadoome. All the Bomandtusens resident in Gapna 
were oolleoted into the pnhlio baths and were there sufifooated, 
and the second dty in Italy passed over to Carthage. 

It was a terrible blow to Borne, for it seemed to pat the 
finishing tonoh to the victories of Hannibal. Valuable in 
itself, it was much more valuable in what it seemed to por- 
tend, for it was the first breach in the walls of the Boman 
confederacy properly so called, and Hannibal might well 
imagine that the breach once made would be likely to widen 
of itself with little exertion on his part. Already indeed Atella 
and Calatia, two small towns in the neighbourhood, had gone 
over to Carthage, > and it might well seem that the rest would 
follow. But, unfortunately for Hannibal, the revolt of Capua 
was shorn of half its value by the stipulation made by the 
ease-loving inhabitants and granted by the eager Cartha^nAm 
general, that no Capuan dtizen should be required to serve in 
bis army.* It was an arrangement which cost him dear ; but 
cost him what it might, it was ever afterwards religiously ob- 
served by him. He had already tried to capture Naples by 
surprise, but, failing in the attempt, he had not cared, deficient 
as he was in military engines and other appliances for a 
blockade, to besiege it in form. Nor was he more successful 
at Nola, which was prevent^ from revolting by the energy 
and skill of M. Claudius Maroellus, the ablest general whom 


the agony of the last three years had brought to the firont ; 
perhaps as able as any whom the Second Punic War pro- 
duced for Rome at alL* 


> l4vy, xMi. 61. 
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As consol, six years before, Marcellas had slain with his 
own hand the huge Gallic chieftain Viridomarus, and had, 
for the third and last time in Boman history, dedicated the 
spolia opima in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius.^ When, 
efter the battle of Canngs, Yarro was recalled to Borne, it 
was he who in the hour of her extreme distress had taken 
the command of the ten thousand Boman survlrons at Cano- 
sium.* He it was who with them, discredited as they were 
in the eyes of the Senate, had boldly followed Hannibal into 
Campania, and had succeeded in repelling him from before 
Nola.* It was no slight bononr; for as liry, with proud 
hniaimgr.' and, peilwps« ^a r do na Me sKiggstaifoi^ rem a rks , tt 
was fo lluwe dark days iluxe ih 

by Tfannihal it was aftsEwards to bjia.'t lAa 

SUdns, MaaraeBna kifow how to avoid dalwt, hot ha loMMr 
better than Fafahis how and when to atrika a vigocolHi Uow. 
If Fatnns desmred to be called tiie shield of Boms, Maceelhis 
mi^^t with equal right be called its sword.* He has doubt- 
less been overpraised by Boman writers, who drew their notions 
oi him from the panegyric passed on him by his son*— livery 
doubtful audiority for on historian — and Cicero, in particular, 
with the especial object of contrasting him with Yerres, has 
attributed to him those qualities of mercy, generosity, and 
refinement in which, like most his contemporaries, he 
was conspicuously wanting.^ He was a rough soldier, un- 
cultiired as Marius, and hardly Ism omel; but during the 
next eight eventful years Bmne ooald hardly have done with- 
out him. The dread of Hannibal had, at Imigth, taught the 
city to know a good general, and to k^ him when she had 
found him, and die showed her ap^eeiatkm cl MarcdJus by 
breaking,iliroa(^ for ever the insane tiaditioa which brought 
a military command to an «id on a ptadstermined day. 

' Urj, a, •, Jf l w s fll a i, Ml 

•Uvjr. ntiL 67 ; RmHth , •Ufh «<«• 
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the next eight years, his is the name in the Roman annals 
which vre hear most often, and that on all the most critical 
occasions. He served, in fact, as consul and proconsul in 
alternate years in almost continuous succession; and when, 
at last, he foil in an ambuscade, his body was treated with 
marked honour by the great Hannibal himself. 

Foiled at Nola, Hannibal turned his attention to Casi- 
linum, a town situated on the Vultumus, and then con- 
taining a mixed garrison of Franestines and Perusians, who 
had taken shelter within its walls when they heard of the 
disaster of Canna.^ Leaving a sufficient force to blockade 
tito plaee, he the rMaainder, wto 

at ^ i^ik.'V'it.’faas::. 

hf aaaay nii t e e g ; ioncMlem aa wdl as uaciMt, that Oapna 
proved a Oanhs to Hannibal.* Given' over to fauniry and : 
to QxedE vices, it was eertainly not the place best suited 
for the ^'Winter retirement of an overstrained army ; and, 
doubtless, the troops, who had ere now wintered among the 
snow of the Apennines or in the open plains of Apulia, 
must have luxuriated in the easeful quarters which Hannibal’s 
sword had opened for them. It is- true also, as has already 
been pointed out, that tiiis year was a turning-point in the 
war ; but that it was so is due to other causes than ^e 
luxury of Capua, ^or would it seem to be true that the 
Carthaginians were in anyway demoralised by their winter’s 
comfort. They were irresistible as ever in the field. The 
real difference was that the Roman generals had learned in 
the school of adversity not to trust themselves within the 
reach of Hannibal’s army, and, from this time to |he end of 
tiie war in Italy, they acted on the Fabian maxim, and never 
gave him an opportunity of fighting a.pitobed battle, or, what 
was the same thing, o^ giving them a crushing defeat. 

Early in thd spring, CasUinum surrendered to Hannibal. 
But the ciratitostuieBS of its surrender, when doei^y setp;ied. 
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must have seemed more suggestive of hope as to the ultimate 
result of the war to the conquered Bomans than to the con- 
quering Carthaginians. For the resistance it had offered gave 
an unmistakable proof that the resolution and fidelity of a 
large part of the ^man confederation had not been shaken 
even by Cannas. Its garrison, drawn at hap-hazard from 
distant towns, had supported life on such scanty supplies of 
com or nuts as could be sent floating down the river by night, 
in the hope that, while they escaped the keen eye of Hannibal, 
they might not escape those who were rendered keener still 
by the pinch of hunger ; nor was it till after mice and herbs, 
and even the leather thongs of their shields, had been con- 
sumed, that the garrison surrendered, stipulating, even then, 
for their liberty on payment of a sum of money. The terms 
of capitulation were, as Livy himself admits, loyally observed 
by the “ perfidious *’ H!annibal, though he also frankly tells 
us that some of his predecessors, in an access of patriotic 
hate, had affirmed that the survivors of the siege were mas- 
sacred by the Numidians as they returned to their homes. ' 
Such fidelity on the part of this motley garrison must have 
raised doubts in the mind of even the victor of Canna3 and 
the master of Capua, whether he had not undertaken a hope< 
less task. He might cut off one of the Hydra’s heads, but 
two seemed to spring up in its place. Might there not be 
many Casilinums in other parts of Italy? Even in those 
country districts, the fidelity of whose inhabitants appeared to 
have been shaken by the victory of Gan rue, the towns were 
still staunch to Borne. There were still, for instance, Boiie- 
ventum in Samnium ; Nola, Naples, and Cumie in Cauipauia ; 
Luceria, Brundusium and Venusia in Apulia; Tarentujn in 
I Bhegium and Consentia, Petelia and Croton, among 
the Bruttii ; and each of these, it might be presumed by the 
example set by Casilinum, would have the strength and the 
spirit to stand a desperate siege. Indeed, no sini^le Latin 
colony, throughout the whole of Italy, had, as yet opened 

* Livy, 19. 
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her gates to Hannibal; still less, any town which enjoyed 
the full Boman citizenship. 

The active operations, therefore, of the year b.o. 216 did 
not open quite so gloomily for Borne as might have been 
anticipated. The consuls were the old dictator Fabius and 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus. Incredible exertions were made 
by Borne to bear the strain which was put upon her. 
Double taxes were imposed and paid, and freewill contribu- 
tions were offered by the citizens, which it was understood 
were not to be repaid till the treasury was full; in other 
words not till the war was over. The year, therefore, which 
followed the butchery of eight legions at Cannae saw four- 
teen new ones raised to take their place, six of them in other 
parts of the Boman world, and the remaining eight in Italy 
itself. On his side, Hannibal can .hardly have mustered 
more than forty thousand men, even if we include his recent 
levies in Samnium. It must be remembered that till to- 
wards the close of b.o. 216, after fighting four pitched battles, 
and marching and counter-marching through the whole of 
Italy, Hannibal had received no single soldier and drawn 
not a single penny from the home government of Carthage.^ 
Never before or after was war so made to support itself, and 
never, even in the hands of the author of that sinister msgum, 
was it waged with such astonishing results. 

But if Hannibal’s victories had not yet done for him all 
that he had hoped in Italy itself, might it not be possible to 
gain his object by taking a wider sweep ? If Italy could not 
be armed against Borne, might not the surrounding countries, 
whoso existence was already threatened, be armed against 
I taly and Borne alike? tCircumstances, at the moment, seemed 
to smile on the project; fer Hiero, the ancient and faithful 
ally of Borne, was just dead, and Hieronymus, his grandson 
and successor, straightway joined the Carthaginians.^ Sar- 
dinia too was planning revolt from the city which had stolon 
her with such infamous bad faith from Carthaginian rule ; • 

lUvy, xxiii. 13. ^Ibid. xxW. 4. » Ibid. zxi^. 82 and 84. 
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and, aboat the same time, ambassadors arrived in Hanni- 
bal's camp from Philip, king of Macedon, offering to conclude 
with him an alliance, offensive or defensive.^ But the bright 
vision rose before Hannibal's eyes only to vanish away. The 
revolt of Sardinia was stamped out before it came to a head.^ 
Hieronymus was weak and foolish, and setting himself to 
imitate the able Dionysius who had once ruled Syracuse, showed 
that he was able to imitate him only in his arrogance and 
his vices, and was soon despatched by the well-deserved dagger 
of the assassin.^ B'lnally, the Macedonian ambassadors, when 
reluming with the treaty which had just been concluded 
between Hannibal and Philip, fell, as ill-luck would have it, 
into the hands of the Bomans, and so gave them a timely 
warning to prepare for what, otherwise, might have burst 
upon them like a thunder-clap.^ 

Amidst such hopes and such disappointments the year 
passed away. Throughout its comrse Hannibal had retained 
Tifata, a mountain ridge which rises abruptly from the plain 
about a mile from Capua, as his head-quarters. No better 
place could have been chosen. Here he could wait in safety 
the results, if any, of the alliances he was planning in Italy 
and outside of it; here receive the long-expected reinforce- 
ments from Carthage if ever they should come. Here he 
could protect Capua, his latest and his most important ac 
quisition ; here, with his one small army, be could keep three 
separate armies, beaded by no meaner generals than Fabiu.s, 
Gracchus, and Marcellus, at bay, and dealing his blows upon 
them in rapid succession, could threaten now Cmme, now 
Naples, and now Nola ; till, at last, the approach of winter 
warned him to transfer his troops tahis former quarters at 
Arpi in Apulia/*^ * 

Meanwhile Hanno, Hannibal's able lieutenant in the south 
of Italy, had hot been idle. He had been sent thither after 

iPolyb. vii. 9; Uvy, xxlit. 33. «Uyy, xxiil 40, 4L 
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the victory of Cannae to raise the standard of revolt among 
the Bruttians, a semi- barbarous people, who, not being 
wholly independent, nor yet quite subdued, but hard pressed 
alike by the Romans from the north, and by the Greek 
cities which had so long been planted round their coasts, 
maintained a sullen struggle for existence in the forest fast- 
nesses of their home, the land’s-end of Italy. They joined 
the deliverer to a man ; but it was still doubtful whether the 
Greek oolmiies in tiieir midst would follow their example. 
The Greeks <A the aoa& Ittdy, if thqy hated the Bomans 
mueh; hated tiie Brut^ans moire, and were not disposed to 
make oommon cause with the man who had proclaimed 
himself the champion of Bruttian independence.^ Petilia, a 
Hellenised, if not a Hellenic city, was first attacked (b.o. 
216). For months it made a desperate resistance, and it- was 
not till its garrison had suffered the last extremity of fiimine 
that it submitted to the besieging army. Oonsentia fell 
after a less prolonged struggle. But Bhegium baffled an 
attack of Hanno, as afterwards, throughout the war, it baffled 
the attacks of Hannibal himself.^ The fortress which com- 
manded the Straits of Messana, which had witnessed the 
outbreak of hostilities between Borne and Carthage, and had 
so long confronted the Carthaginians when they threai%ned 
it from the side of Sicily, was now, in the strange vicissitudes 
of the struggle, attacked by those same Carthaginians from 
the side of Italy, the Italy which they had overrun from end 
to end, and which now seemed likely to form the basis of yet 
further conquests. It was a strange reverse of fortune, and 
tlu) difference between the two is the measure, if indeed any- 
tluug material can be the measure, of the genius of Hannibal. 

With the failure of Hanno’s attempt on Bhegium, the resist- 
ance of the Greek cities of Southern Italy seems to have come 
to an end. Loori (b.o. 215) dismissed its Boman garrison at 
the first attack, and concluded an alliance offensive and defen- 

> liivy, xxiv. 1 ; of. Plutaroh, TimoUati, svL and i(x. 
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sive with Carthage, and the politic Hannibal, who always 
knew what to claim for himself and what to It^ave U) his 
allies, asked only for the free use of the city, while he left its 
port to the control of its seafaring and commercial population. 
The important city of Croton followed the exam]>lo of Locri, 
and Hannibal now found himself possessed of steadfast allies, 
and of a safe base of operations in that part of Italy which 
lay nearest to Carthage.^ 

But Croton is so interesting a place in itself, and is so in- 
timately connected with the subsequent career and character 
of Hannibal, that it may be well here to give a brief account 
of its history and surroundings. Croton was one of the earli- 
est Achaean colonies in Italy. At quite an early poriixl in its 
history it had covered an area of twelve miles in oircuin- 
ference ; a fact to which its walls, which were standing in 
these the days of its decay, still bore witness. The pastoral 
beauty of its neighbourhood had been celebrated in an idyll 
of Theocritus, and the great names of Milo its athlete, of l)e< 
mocedes and Alcmaeon its physicians, and of Pythagoras irs 
philosopher, had sprfiad ihs reputation thn^ughout the Hel- 
lenic world and, far Ixiyond it, even to the court of Persia. - 
Finally, in the year b.c. olO, it had given a eons]>icuous 
proof fdike of its power and of its genuine Hellfuiic hatred 
for its nearest relatives, by defeating in the field and after- 
wairds razing to the groand the splenlid eity ol SytMUW. Bat 
the incursions of J^onysius, ol AgalhMleii^^^ Byirhue 
bad, in later times, shorn it dt mvm of Mi The 

buildings of the city now covered seaxoely half tito space eon** 
tained within its walls. The river iBtNira» wl^ had mice 
flowed through the inarket*pl^^ a 

solitude, and what still remained of 4he ef hi^ gmdt^y 
crept away frian the citadel around ^ich^ in eirtier iin»se, 
it would have clustered for protection. 

Six miles from the city was a ICtii^e dedioatsd to Jfuno 
liacinia, and revered by Greeks and attd £hdcaii 

»bivy, xxif. h •liwwLUi. m 
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aborigines alike. Standing on a bold cliff, ^ it served as a 
landmark to vessels from afar; for, catching sight of it as 
they rounded the lapygian promontory, they would venture, 
keeping it in view, to steer right across the mouth of the deep 
Tarentine gulf. To the landward was an extensive forest, 
enclosing broad glades and rich pasture lands, where the 
flocks and herds belonging to the temple could graze un- 
shepherded, and whence they would return at night, of their 
own accord, to their proper homesteads, safe, under the pro- 
tection of the goddess, alike from robbers and from noisome 
beasts. Tlie temple was as famous for its wealth as for its 
sanctity, its walls were adorned with the paintings of 
Zeuxis,- and with the rich offerings of the neighbouring 
peoples. From the produce of its innumerable flocks and 
herds a column of solid gold had beerw erected in the temple, 
an offering the value of which Croesus himself, with all the 
careless profusion of his gifts to the Delphian god, can 
hardly have surpassed. The sanctity of the spot was attested 
by a standing miracle, for under the portico of the temple, 
exposed, as it would seem, to the full force of the sea breezes, 
stood an altar, the ashes on which — so the devout worship- 
pers believed — could be disturbed by no wind that blew.® 

Of this famous place — city and citadel, sanctuary ^nd 
forest, with all its wealth and all its historical and reUgious 
associations — Hannibal now found himsdf the master. It 
was here that he established his principal magazines ; here 
were his h^d-quarters during tiie last three ywts of the 
war in Italy ; here he erected those brazen tablets on which 
to reoozd those splendid exploits which he might well have 
deemed would be more imperishable than any brass ; and it 
was from here that he set Sail, at last, for Carthage, stained, 
if we may believe the Roman story, with a crime which, as 
we shall show hereafter, is wholly inconsistent with whatever 
else we know about him, and which, when taken in conneo- 

1 Lncaii, Pham. iL 4S4. ^ 
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tion with his known reverence for the shrine wherein the 
deed is said to have been done, happily itself furnishes the 
best materials for its own refutation. 

The elections for the year b.o. 214 — after the consul Fabius 
had given a solemn warning to the electors to let military 
considerations alone influence them at such a time of need — 
ended, as was to be expected, and as Fabius had himself in- 
tended, in the re-election of the Mentor himself, Marcellus being 
chosen as his colleague.^ Seldom in Boman history had two 
such men held oflice at the same time, and the memories of 
the older citizens had to travel back to the days of Decius Mus, 
or even of Papirius Cursor, till they found or thought they 
found a parallel to it. In this year, indeed, and for some years 
to come, Borne was likely enough to need her shield as well 
as her sword. The fourteen legions which had been thought 
sufiBcient in the previous year, were raised now to the still more 
astonishing number of eighteen ; and the wealthier citizens 
contributed from their private means the sums which were 
necessary to raise the payment of the sailors of the fleet. ^ 

Capua had already begun to tremble for her safety ; but she 
was reassured when the movement of Hannibal showed that 
it was his intention not only to keep what he had already 
won in Campania, but, if possible, to win the whole. In 
vain, however, did he attempt to surprise or bring over 
Cumffi) Naples, and Puteoli, seaport to\vn.s which would have 
done good service by opening direct communication with 
Carthage. Hanno, moreover, on coming to co-oi>erate with 
him, with the numerous Lucanian and Bruttian levies which 
he had raised, was intercepted by Gracchus in the heart of 
Samnium. Gracchus promised freedom, in the event of 
victory, to the armed slaves (volortes) of whom his force con- 
sisted ; and in the battle which ensued, conscious that they 
were carrying their liberty as well as their lives in their 
hands, they out to pieces Hanno’s army, and received their 
reward. The word of a Gracchus, in this as in other epochs 

I 
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of Boman history, was his hood, and a bond which was a 
first-rate security. ^ These reverses brought Hannibal 's pians 
of Campanian conquest to an abrupt conclusion, and when 
he received a friendly message from Tarentum, a place more 
important to him, just then, even than the Campanian towns, 
from its proximity to Macedon, he paid it a flying visit.^ But 
here, too, the Homans had anticipated him, and Fabius, taking 
advantage of his absence, besieged and recaptured Casiliniim. 
The Carthaginian garrison stipulated for their lives as the 
Italian garrison had stipulated before them ; but as they were 
filing out of the gate, Marcellus, in direct violation of the terms 
of their surrender, fell upon and killed a large number of 
them. The bad faith in this instance, at least, was not on 
the side of the Carthaginians ; and we can well understand 
how the story of the treachery of Hannibal on the first sur- 
render of Casilinum was invented now as a set-off to that of 
Marcellus.^ Anyhow, whenllannibal wentinto his next winter 
quarters at Salapia in Apulia, the tide of unbroken victory had 
begun to ebb.^ He was already waging a warfare which was 
mainly defensive, and it might have seemed to any one who 
had not felt the terrors of his spring, that, if only the three 
armies which lay watching him during the winter had ven- 
tured to beard the lion which lay crouching in his den, they 
would have had a chance of bringing the Second Punic War 
to a conclusion then. 

During the next two years the interest of the war is for the 
first time in some measure diverted from Hannibal. The 
giT.at Carthaginian, though be had not yet spoken aloud the 
word Impossible,” must have occasionally whispered it to 
himself. He was still without adequate reinforcements from 
home; for the oonsiderabld armament, which the news of 
Hannibars triumphant progress through Italy had, at last, 
shamed the Carthaginians into raising for him, had, when they 
were on the point of embarkation, been diverted to Sardinia 

^ Livy, xxiv. ie-16. * Ibid. xxiv. 20. * Ibidr 

4 Ibid. zziT. 20. 
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and Si>ain.^ In this last country the star of Carthage was not 
just then, in the ascendant, and Hannibal, who had received 
only a paltry force of some forty elephants and some four 
thousand Numidian cavalry from his countrymen at home, 
was compelled, partly from necessity, and partly, it would 
seem, from lassitude, to spend the greater part of the summer 
of B.o. 213 in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, without attempt- 
ing any active operations.^ With admirable policy, he had, 
even in the moment of disappointment in the preceding year, 
abstained from ravaging the Tarentine lands while he harried 
those of the surrounding towns, and now he reaped his re- 
ward.^ In the course of .the winter he was half offered, and 
he half forced for himself, an entrance into the city, though 
he was unable to eject the recently arrived Boman ganison 
from the citadel. 

But here, once more, we must turn aside, as in the case of 
Capua and Croton, to give some account of a place which so 
often raised and so often disappointed Hannibars highest 
hopes, which invited him to come and take possession of her 
and then closed her gates in his face, which kept him so long 
inactive in her neighbourhood that the Homans began to 
think that he must be anxious to win the love of an Apulian 
maiden rather than occupy an Apulian town^ — a new Hercules 
enslaved by a new Omphale — and which, when at last she fell 
into his hands, under circumstances that bring out his con- 
summate genius for stratagem, proved to be a city without a 
citadel; for the citadel held a Boman garrison, which, after 
baffling, for three years, all the efforts of Hannibal and ham 
pering all his movements, finally succeeded in delivering the 
city once more into the hands of the Bemans. Tarentum thus, 
during a long period, stands in *)a close personal relatirm to 
Hannibal ; and any one who would picture the Carthaginian 
general rightly to himself during these eventful years, will 

1 Uvy, zziii IS and 82. ^ Ihid. zxv. 1. « Ibid. xxiv. 

^ Of. livy, kxvL ; Applan, Ilwnn. 48; PUay, lIuL Nal iiL 18. 
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do well to learn at least the general features of a place which 
exennsed so eritioal an inflnence on his actions. 

Tarentum was of Spartan origin, and though its inhabi- 
tants hardly showed themselves by their deeds in war to be 
genuine sons of Sparta, yet there is abundant proof that they 
were not, as it pleased the Boman writers to represent them, 
merely effeminate Greeks, given up to luxury and amuse- 
ment. A people who could haughtily order the Bomans and 
the Samnites to desist from their mutual hostilities on pain 
of instant war,* and could conclude a treaty with Borne which 
forbade any Boman ships of wm to show themselves in Taren- 
tine waters — the whole extent, that is, of the great Tarentine 
Gulf — cannot have been destitute either of energy or courage. 
The original town was built, as was Syracuse, on a ’^penin- 
sula or island, which ran from east to west, across the inner 
portion of the gulf, and left, on its western extremity only, 
a narrow entrance to the splendid land-looked harbour, six- 
teen miles in circumference, which lay behind it. Like Syra- 
cuse, too, Tarentum soon spread from the peninsula to the 
mainland, and drew from the adjoining territory a rich abund- 
ance of all the necessaries and luxuries of Iffe. Its olives 
vied, as Horace tells us, with the olives of Venafrum ; its honey 
with the honey of Hymettus ; its wine was hardly jealous even 
of the Falemian.^ From iis pastures came a well-teown breed 
of horses, and sheep the very best in Italy, with fleeces so fine 
that they were protected from injury by skins thrown over 
their backs.’ Its waters teemed with the mnrex, which 
yielded a purple dye second only to the Phoenician. 

A strong Boman garrison had been thrown into a place 
whose ample harbour, as the Bomans well knew, if it onoe 
fell into Hannibal’s hands, might soon receive the navy of 
Philip of Macedon. It was just in time to save the town ; 
but when Hannibal came in force and encamped at a distance 
ef tlohA dftya’ journey, two Greek ipuths belonging to tiia 

*U»y,ljc. l4. , (W», a. A 
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Carthaginian party within it, went to visit him, and passing 
to and fro under pretext of hunting, arranged with him all the 
steps by which it was to be put into his hands. Not a detail ot 
the plot laid by the Phoenician general miscarried. The Greek 
youths returned one night with a huge wild boar to the postern 
by which they were wont to pass, and while the gate-keeper was 
appraising their booty, they cut him down, and opened the gate 
to Hannibal and his Numidians, who had crept up unobserved 
outside. The Boman commandant on his part quite fulfilled 
Hannibal’s expectations, for, after a prolonged revel, he had 
gone drunk to bed. The conspirators, blowing a bugle-call on 
some Boman trumpets which tiiiey had procured, advanced to- 
wards the market-place, and the Boman soldiers, who staggered 
out haSf awake by twos and threes into the streets in obedience 
to the summons, were out down at once. Before moming the 
city was in HannibaTs power, and a kindly proclamation to the 
citizens, granting them almost as ruinously favourable terms 
as he had granted to the Capuans, showed them that he had 
come not as their enemy but as their friend and their deliverer.^ 
The citadel, built on some rising ground, at the western 
end of the neck of land, still held out with its Boman garri- 
a^on and commanded the narrow passage by which alone the 
Tarentine navy, penned within the harbour, could hope to es- 
cape. But Hannibal, familiar from early youth with nautical 
affairs and fertile as ever in expedients, managed to convey 
the ships overland through the streets which ran across the 
isthmus from sea to sea, and launciied them safely in the 
open gulf. The Boman garrison, though threatened by both 
land and sea, still resisted all his assaults/^ The city, in fact, 
only as yet half belonged to him, Uni that half carried with it 
important consequences ; for other and lesser Greek towns in 
the south — Metapontum, Heraolea, and Tburii-^ followed the 
example of this, the greatest of them all ; and Hannibal, com- 

I'Polyb. xili. 2W6 ; Livy, $-10 ; Appian, SS, 

• Polyb. viii. 36; Livy, xxv. 11 ; Appiatt, Hann, 84, 
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polled to relax his grasp npon Campania, made up for its loss by 
appropriating to himself a large part of Magna Graecia.^ 
Meanwhile the war, which seemed for the moment to have 
spent its force in Italy, had broken oat (b.o. 216) with fresh 
fury in Sicily. Marcellas, the best general whom the Bo- 
mans possessed, was despatched to quell the revolt. The 
whole island, with few exceptions, had declared for Carthage ; 
and the active emissaries of Hannibal, the desperation of the 
soldiers who had deserted from Borne, and the cruelties of the 
Bomans in the first towns which they occupied or recaptured, 
most notably in Megara and Enna, out off all hopes of a re* 
oonmliation.* The Gartiliaginuui government too, bom somei 
unexplained reason, now awoke from its sleep, and sent 
Himiloo with eonsiderable reinforcements to Sicily.* Had 
they only sent half the force to Italy in b.o. 216 that they 
sent in b.c. 214 to Sicily, tibie war might have had a different 
course. They were willing and able, it seemed, to send re- 
inforcements at a time and to a place where they were not 
much needed ; they would not send them at the time and 
to the place where they would have been all-important. 

After massacring the inhabitants of several towns, Marcel- 
las laid siege to Syracuse ; but all his efforts were frustrated 
by the science and by the engines of the famous mathOlna- 
tician Archimedes, and after eight months of chequered war- 
fare, he was obliged to convert the siege into a blockade.* 
Syracuse was the greatest Greek city in Sicily, possibly the 
greatest of all Greek cities. It contained within its walls four 
distinct towns — the island of Ortygia, the oldest and the strong- 
est part of the city ; Achradina, or the city proper, crowded 
with magnificent huildiiigs ; and the two suburbs of Tyoha and 
N eapolis . The whole had l^en recently surrounded by a wall 
eighteen miles in ciroumference, which, in part, abutted on the 
sea, but was, in part, carried over rugged hills, or low-lying 

' Livy, xxv. 15 ; Appian, Hitnn, 85. 

» Uvy. xxiv. 21, 80, 35, 38.30. « Ibid. 86. 

« Polyb. viii. 5*8 ; livy, zxiv. 84 ; Zoiiarais. iz. 4. 
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marshes, defensible in themselyes, and noyr rendered donbly 
strong by art. The city possessed two barbonrs, in the larger 
of which l^e (burtbaginian fleet, under Bomiloar, was riding at 
anchor, while a Carthaginian army,under Himilco, hovered near 
the widls, or made flying expeditions to other parts of Sicily, 
thus distracting the attention of the besiegers. The blockade, 
therefore, was never effective or complete, and it is not to be 
wondered at that it was nearly three years before the dty fell. 

It was indeed treachery from within rather than force 
from without which ultimately enabled Marcellus, in the year 
B.o. 212, to gain possession of the heights of Epipols to the 
rear of the city, and, making these his basis, to conquer in 
succession its different portions.^ The two suburbs fell 
first, and the plunder which they yielded whetted the appe- 
tites of the soldiery for the still richer stores which lay be- 
hind the walls of Achradina and Ortygia. It was now too 
late for Bomiloar or Himilco to save the city. Bomiloar 
sailed away without striking a blow, and the army of Himilco, 
which lay encamped on the low grounds of the Anapus, fell 
victims to the fever which had so often before saved Syra- 
cuse from a besieging force.^ By a curious caprice of for- 
tune, the best defence of the city was now turned against 
its 'defenders, while it left its assailants on the higher ground 
unscathed. The Boman deserters and the mercenaries had 
long established a reign of terror within the city. Having 
nothing to hope, and little therefore to fear, they were bent 
on hol^g the, place to the bitter end. But when Marcellus 
had been admitted by some of his partisans into the island 
of Ortygia, Achradina could no longer ofiln' resistance. The 
deserters and the mercenaries, ^tite ‘only portion of . (he in- 
habitants who deserved punishment, managed to esoape by 
night, and the ternttinder threw themselves on tiie mcoey 
of Maroons. They might we& ekpeet to reo^ye it, for they 
had been involve# in hee^tias were iioit<^;tii^ blpi 
seeking, be-koid if 
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roaymuB should be held by Maroellns to have efhced the re* 
collection of the fifty years* fidelity of Hiero his grandfather. 
But it seldom suited the Bomans to remember past services or 
extenuating circumstances when they had anything to gain by 
forgetting them. Marcellos, as Livy tells us, had burst into 
tears when he first stood on Epipolse and saw Syracuse, as he 
fancied, in his power beneath him. But these were not tears 
of compassion, or, if they were, they were not forthcoming now, 
when they were most needed. The city was given over to 
plunder, and the death of the venerable Archimedes while intent 
upon a problem, a man whom — just as Alexander bade his 
troops spare the house of Pindar in the sack of Thebes — even 
the rough Marcellus had wished to save, gave proof that 
plunder was not the only object of the infuriated soldiery.^ 

So fell Syracuse, the virgin city, which had seen two 
Athenian armaments perish beneath its walls ; which had, 
for centuries, saved Sicily from becoming altogether, what 
its greater part then was, a Carthaginian appanage ; which 
bad, once and again, when its turn came, under Dionysius or 
Timoleon, almost driven those same Carthaginians from the 
island ; and once, under Agathocles, had threatened the exist- 
ence of Carthage herself. It fell to rise no more, at least to 
its former opulence. Its temples were left standing, because 
they would not pay for moving ; and they belonged to the 
conqueror as much where they were as if they had been 
transferred to Borne; but the choicest works of art — ^vases 
and columns, paintings and statues — were swept off to adorn 
the imperial city.* It must have been an additional drop in 
the cup of bitterness which the Syracusans had to drain, 
that th;m woria of arb were carried off by men who could 
not appireoiate them at thefafproper value. Sixty years later, 
the ampaasing excellenoe of Hallenio art and literature had 
begun to toe^' tk de6p .iixqptesd<m on the more cultivated 
olama at Imt if, even then, a victorious general 

M ;'.ZoMiaa (Xt . . 
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oonld stipulate, that any of the works of art taken by him 
fnm Corinth should, if broken on the passage to Borne, be 
xi^^laoed I7 otiien of equal worth, we oan hardly believe 
tl»t H was their intrinsie exedlenee whkdi teeomiiwmded the 
traasoree of Sytaense to the attention of the mde and nnonl* 
taxed Haioellas. Anyhow Maroellas set an ezamj^e only 
too fatally followed by the oonqaerors who snooeeded him. 
It was a ptaotioe new in Boman warfare then, and to be 
condemned at all times and under all oircumstances : a 
practice cruel and destructive to the states despoiled, and 
useless for all moral or high artistic purposes to the despoiler. 
It is equally reprehensible whether it be the plunder of half 
Europe by the representative of one of its most enlightened 
nations, the arch robber of modern times, Napoleon ; or the 
sack of a Chinese palace by those whom the Chinese had a 
right, in this instance at least, to style barbarians. If good 
men and great nations have hitherto often followed the 
example of Cicero in drawing a broad contrast between the 
extortions of a Yerres and the high-handed plunder of a 
Marcellus, a Warren Hastings, or a Napoleon, it is because 
they have not yet reached the moral standard which con- 
demns the public robber ; they look askance only at a thief. 
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OHAPTEB XV. 

8 IBOB OF OAPUA AND HANNIBAL’s IfABCH ON ROIOB. 

(212-208 B.a) 

Importance of war in Spain— Succeeses and death of the two Scipioa— Renewed 
activity of Hannibal— Siege of Capua— Hannibal attempts to rdieve it— Hia 
march on Rome— Fate of Capna— Ovation ’* of Marcellus— the Numidian 
cavalry at Salapia— Continued superiority of Hannibal in the field — Death 
of Marcellus — Influence of family traditions at Rome— Patriotism of Romans 
—Latin colonies show symptoms of exhaustion. 

Wb have hitherto concentrated our attention as much as pos- 
sible on the main current of the war in Italy ; but it must not 
be forgotten that throughout these first six years which we 
have described in detail, a side confiict was raging in Spain, 
the result of which might go far to decide that in Italy. To 
the importance of the Spanish contest the Romans and the 
Carthaginians were equally alive. It was from Spain, if from 
any country, that Hannibal must draw his reinforcements ; 
and it was in Spain, if anywhere, that those reinforcements 
must be intercepted and cut down. The Romans saw that if 
a second army crossed the Alps and swooped down upon the 
north of Italy, while Hannibal was, at his pleasure, over*^ 
running the south, the city would be taken between two fires, 
and could not long resist. To Hannibal, on the other h%nd, 
Spain was the new world which the genius of his family had 
called into existence. The names of his father, Hamilcar, and 
of his brother*in-law, the elder Hasdrubal, were still names of 
power among the Spanish tribes whom they had conquered 
or conciliated^ and the younger Hasdrubal, a worthy member . 
of the same family, had been left in Spain by Hannibal when 
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he started on his great expedition, to preserve the family 
traditions there, and to raise fresh levies for the Italian war. 

P. Scipio, as we have seen, instead of returning in the 
autumn of b.c. 218 with all speed and with all his forces from 
Massilia to Italy, where he might possibly have met and 
crushed the worn-out troops of Hannibal as they descended 
from the Alps, had sent the bulk of his army straight to their 
Spanish destination, while he himself returned to Italy with 
only a few followers. To have altogether set aside the orders 
of the Senate would have been a step quite alien to the cliiirac- 
ter of an ordinary Homan general, and could only have been 
justified by the most cotiiplete success. But, failing this, 
there is no doubt that Cm Scipio took the next best course in 
hastening ofif to Spain ; ^ and the Roman Senate showed fore- 
thought which was quite out of the comiuon with them, in 
determining, whatever the danger nearer home, to cairy on 
this distant war with vigour. After his defeats at the Ticinus 
and the Trebia, and while the memories of the Trasimene 
Lake were still fresh in the Roman minds, Publius v.as sent 
off to Spain with a naval and military force, which a less 
courageous and self-reliant people would have been unwilling 
to spare. There he joined Cnseus, and, henceforward, the 
two brothers carried on the war in commqp, bringing over 
Bpaiiish tribes as much by thmr addrem M 
and winning, if the acooimts 

almost unbroken series of successo r cf 

the country to the north of the Efao, Ihe Sdil^ 

Ifoundary river, sent to th^ homes 
which, having been deposited by Himnil^ m 
by ^ caprice of a Saguntine citisen into their hands,* 
in theautomn of the year a.a i y^ 

remembered, of the battle d 

a pitched battle near a town called Ib^ Im was hh 

the eve of starting fca: Italy with t^ whleh he hii^ 

recently raised in Spain or had reoatv^ 

1 Pdyb. m, 494 1 Uff \ xxi eo, SI. 9 %!^ juk 
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drubal's Spanish recruits, Livjp somewhat naively remarks, 
preferred to be defeated in Spain and so to remain at home, 
rather than to go as conquerors to Italy.^ The remark is just, 
probably more just than even Livy imagined it to be, for had 
they gone to Italy at all this year, they would, as even the 
most patriotic of the Boman annalists admit, not only have 
gone, but have returned as conquerors. Bightly viewed, 
therefore, the battle of Ibera, though the place at which it 
was fought is quite unknown, was one of the most decisive in 
the whole of the war, for it prevented the despatch of rein- 
forcements to Hannibal in the year when they would have 
madf) him wholly irresistible. 

The two brothers made the most of their success. They 
enrolled Celtiberian mercenaries — the first instance of such 
a practice on a large scale in Boman history; they won 
victories which, if they were not half what their despatches^ 
represented them to be, were yet signal victories ; they formed 
an alliance with Syphax, a Numidian prince, and seemed, in 
B.c. 212, to be on the point of ejecting the Carthaginians from 
Spain, when, in the mid career of their success, they inad- 
vertently separated from each other ; they were attacked oy 
Hasdrubal and by Mago, who had been recently sent thither 
bom Carthage, in detail ; their armies were defeated apd^dis- 
and thaoiselTeii sli»n.’ , Ittseemed for tha mopipit aa 
-iff from Spain in tlta ye^ 

id i&ay had eonfidenily counted oh ^ving out tihe 
Oai^^ But the death of the elder Scipios, as we 

shs^ me, opened a free field for a younger and still abler 
ineinhet of the family, and one whose high destiny it was 
io aooomplish in Spain what his frther and unde had been 
vootnpelled to leave unffnished. 

: While thme events were teking plaoe in Spain, the flione 

. tUyfi 49,48| zi^. 41, 42; 48, 4» ; nv. 21 . aiom, jPmid. II, 
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of war had burst out afresh in Italy. Early, it would seem, 
in the winter of b.o 212, Tarentum, as described already, 
had fallen into Hannibal's hands, and in the campaign thus 
begun the hero seemed to awake, like a giant refreshed, from 
his year-long repose. He was needed each moment at Taren- 
tum, where the citadel still held out ; he was needed yet more 
at Capua, round which the Roman armies, like vultures scent- 
ing their prey afar, seemed to be gathering for the last time. 
The home government of Carthage itself needed his control- 
ling mind, the war in Sicily needed it, the war in Spain, and 
the war in Greece. His spirit and his influence, if not his 
bodily presence, were needed everywhere, and everywhere, 
once again, they seemed to be.' Six Roman armies were in 
the field against him. By a searching inquisition every free- 
born citizen — ^many of them below the age of seventeen — 
had been swept into the ranks,* which were intended not, in- 
deed, to face him, for that they never dared to do, but to harass 
his movements ; yet he managed, in spite of them all, to push 
the siege of the Tarentine citadel on the one band, and, on the 
other, to show himself for a moment, when required, on the 
hills above Capua, where his mere appearance caused the two 
consular armies which were threatening it to vanish away 
before him. One Roman army of irregulars he annihilated 
in Lucania ; another of regular troops, under the praetor Cn. 
Fulvius, he annihilated in Apulia ; while a third, consisting 
of the slaves liberated by Gracchus, as soon as their liberator 
had fallen in an ambusctuie, dispersed in all directions, think- 
ing that they had done enough for their step-motiter Italy.* 
But amidst ail these brilliant achievements and these ro- 
mantic shiftings of the war, the one ppint of fixed and cen- 
tral interest was the dty of Capua. That guilty city * had 
long felt that her turn must soon come : she had gone now 
unpunished for nearly four years, and the safety and Uie 

> Polyb. is. 22, l-« ; JUry, ssri. &. « li*y, ss*. ft. 
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honour of the Boman etete alike demanded that the day of 
reckoning should be no longer postponed. The mere pres- 
ence of two large armies in her neighboorhood daring bo 
considerable a part of these fonr years had caused a scarcify 
within her walls, before even a sod was turned of the Boman 
lines of ciroumTaUation. An efifort of Hanno to throw pro- 
visions on a large scale into the place was firostrated by the 
negligence and the apatiiy of the citisens themselves.* The 
convoy fell into the hands of the Bomans, and had Hanni- 
bal’s faith been what his enemies said it was, he might have 
been tempted, in his vexation, to abandon the city to her fote. 
She had done him little active service since her revolt ; in fact, 
she had stipulated that she should not be called upon to do so ; 
on the other hand, the duty of protecting her had often seri- 
ously hampered his movements. The other cities of Campania 
had declined to foUow her lead in going over to the Cartha- 
ginians : while the lead of Tarentum, on the contrary, was now 
being followed rapidly by the other Greek cities in the south. 

But Hannibal swallowed his resentment, and appearing at 
Capua while his enemies thought he was in lapygia, put the 
two armies which were threatening it to flight, and, as it 
would seem, revictualled it for the coming blockade.* It was 
not till he had gone far to the south again, and was scafiter- 
ing the smaller Boman armies there in the manner which 
has just been described, that they ventured to close in once 
more round the place, and began the siege in earnest. News 
of ever fresh disaster reached Borne from the track of Hanni- 
bal’s flying squadrons, and the Senate could only console 
itself by the reflection that the consular armies of Fulvius 
and Appius, which had fled before Hannibal’s advance, were 
as yet intact, and were free^during his absence, at all events, 
to prosecute the object which they had most at heart * — the 
punishment of the guilty Capua. 

Caius Nero, the pretor, was ordered to co-operate with 

* Ltvjr, XXV. 13, 14. * Ibid. xxv. 19. 
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tiu) CK^nl^ Q. Falviiui Placoxu and App. (Judins Piilcher» 
a^iilMlIia^ani^ dtfiapsi^^feMit ^dih ftlaarge 

iiifk jhma to ill i9K,|iwM«d dcnm bft> 
fora ^ devoted city. A doaUe line of eira^veBetfott'ives 
soon oompleied, the one to guard the benegen from t)ie ebi^ 
ties ol the besieged, tiie other to repel tiie ei^ecded attaek 
of Hannibal from without (b.o. 211). The days of Capua 
were clearly numbered unless hdp came from him. An ad* 
venturous Numidian from the garrison made his way unob- 
served through the double lines of the Romans and informed 
Hannibal of the danger of the city. Taking a select band of 
horsemen and light-armed troops, the Phoenician hero started 
from Tarentnm, and before the enemy dreamed of his ap- 
proach he appeared on Mount Tifata. According to the plan 
which had been pre-arr&nged, a simultaneous attack was made 
on the Roman lines by the beleaguered garrison and by Han- 
nibal. Some of the elephants, w'hose bulky frames had been 
with difficulty forced to keep pace with his cross-country 
march, were killed in the attack. Hannibal threw their bodies 
into the ditch and a few of his troops crossing over the bridge 
thus formed found themselves within the Roman lines. But 
it was only for a moment. They were outnumbered and driven 
bacb, and Hannibal gave up all hope of thus raising the siege.* 
One plan alone remained. He might advance on the capi- 
tal ; and the terror of the citizens when the danger which had 
so often approached them, and had so often been withdrawn, 
had at last really come, might drive them to recall fw the 
defence of Rome the armies which were besi^ing Capua. 
Once more a Numidian messenger made his way through the 
Roman lines round Capua, and bade the citizens hold out 
bravely, for Hannibal’s departure did not mean that he had 
deserted them. Jit rather meant that he was making one smte 
effort for their deliverance, and then he wu off for Rome.** 
The news of what was coming reached foe cil^ long before 
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Haniiibal roaohed it himself pediapB before he wished to 
ntiMdi ii A few delay w^vld, he knew well, only in> 
sp rnm e^ paid^j^lMiidiinani^^ 1^^ he adraaeed along 
the liato xbad, yaasing eadi dpy eame Latin forttesB, and 
devastating tibe oooniry right np to its walle beneath the 
eyes irf'its afficighted garrison. Before him fled a panio- 
etrioken throng — ^women and children, and aged men — ^leay- 
ing thdr homes, like animals when the praiiie is on fire, a 
prey to the destroyer. On he went, through Latium, through 
the only district of Italy which had not yet felt his dreaded 
presence, no one daring to say him nay, till he pitched his 
camp upon the Anio, only three miles hrom Borne, and the 
flaming villages announced in language which could not be 
mistaken that he was really there.^ He was there in fulfil- 
ment of his life-long vow ; the hater face to face, at last, with 
the object of his deadly hate. He was there, the destroyer 
of every Boman army which had ventured to meet him, to 
destroy the city which had sent them forth. So thought at 
least ^e flying rustics and the mass of the Boman citizens. 
But so did not think the calm and clear-sighted Hannibal him- 
self ; nor yet, after the first days of panic had passed by, so 
thought the Boman Senate. The imagination, indeed, of the 
citizens pictured to themselves the total destruction of their 
armies at Capua. The air was filled with ories of women who 
ran wildly about the streets, or flocked to the temples of the 
gods, and throwing themselves on their knees, raised their 
suppliant hands to heaven, or swept the altars with their 
long dishevelled hair.’' 

But the Boman Senate, as after Trasimene and after Ganns, 
was once more worth; of itself. When the terrible news of 
Hannibal's first approach bame, they had been disposed to 
recall the wh<fle of thmr armies to the defence of the capital ; 
a measnroof ]^»caution which would have fulfilled Hannibal's 
highest hopes and saved the beleaguered Capua. But feesh 
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confidence came. They recalled only Q. Fulvius, who, 
marching by inner lines, amidst a population who bade him 
God-speed, managed, as it would seem, to reach Borne by 
the Appian, just before Hannibal reached the Anio by the 
Latin Way.^ Two legions which had lately been got together 
in the country around Borne, when they wore joined by the 
army which had just arrived, gave the city a respectable 
garrison, and Hannibal made no attack — he probably never 
intended to make one — on the dty itself. Unmolested by 
the Bomans and almost within their view, he ravaged the 
whole country round, destroying the gardens and the villages, 
and carrying off into hiSfCamp with stem delight, the crops 
and the cattle and the booty of every kind on which he could 
lay his hand.^ Then with a body of two thousand horsemen 
he rode right up to the GoUine gate, and passed leisurely 
along the walls to the Temple of Hercules, gazing wistfully 
at the cruel stones which alone stood between him and bis 
hopes, and alone saved the inhabitants, Bomans though they 
were, from his avenging sword.^ The fates were against him, 
but he must have felt that he had nobly kept his vow.^ 

Little wonder is it, when the facts themselves are so 
dramatic, and when the chief character is so heroic, that the 
imagination of those who recorded the scene ran riot in the 
process and filled in the details with what they thought ought 
to have happened. They pointed, for instance, their eulogies 
on the faith of the Bomans in their own future, by telling us 
how they put up to auction the ground on which Hannibal’s 
camp was pitched, and how it was bought at its full value ; 
while Hannibal, by way of reprisals, offered for sale to bis 
troops the silversmiths' shops in tke Boman. Forum, and 
flung his spear over the walls in token of his contempt and 
hate.^ But Hannibal was great enough to know when he 
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bad delivered his blow, and he wasted no time in lamenting 
that it had failed. Accordingly, he inarched off northward 
into the Sabine country, which he had only skirted in hia 
first campaign, and then sweeping round to the south he 
turned fiercely upon the Bomans who were making beUeve 
to follow him, and after taking one distant look at the on* 
troken and impenetrable gisdla oi mm, and earth, and iron, 
whioh girt Oapoa in, he hdl bar to her inevitable fate.* 
Inevitable indeed it vme; foe ilieBoiiiaiiataMeriiefi^ 
and the ^iliaeiia themadvee nmit ten* Mt ttel Ihi rn i u dbr 
aU the Bbmans residing in ^ iidtf at liie ifano d Adt 
wvoit would have steeled even tiieee who were natnndljiiti* 
fnl against them. The senators, abandoned to deepair, drat 
themselvM within their own houses, and left the m^OMi> 
bilities of tiie defence to tibeHomidian leaders. Atlai^iriiea 
the surrender of the city was only a question of hoars, 
met at the bouse of one ViMus Virrins, the anthor d the 
revolt, and after holding high festival on such fare as the 
besieged city could supply, and could lend them ooniage for 
what they were about to do, they passed round the poisoned 
cup, and, to the number of twenty>seven, balked their Rnman 
conquerors of their long-expected revenge.* Of the remaining 
senators, when, next day, the gates were opened, twenty-five 
were sent by 'the orders of the consuls to Gales, and twenty- 
eight to Teanum ; but close behind them followed the victor 
Fulvius, and by his command they were scourged and be- 
headed, one by one, before his eyes. When the bloody work 
was only half finished a despatch from the Senate arrived 
bidding him reserve for their decision the question of the 
punishment ; but the butcher thrust it into his bosom, and 
it was not till the last hei^ had fallen that he read the letter 
which might have postponed, but would hardly have averted, 
their fate.* Three hundred noble Campanian youths were 
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thromi into prison to perish, many of them, lator. on a 
folse charge. 

It only now remained to decide the fate of the balk of the 
Capaan citizens and of the city itself. The decree passed by 
the Senate is eminently characteristic of it, characteristic at 
once of its severity, of its rigid notions of equity, and of its 
wise precautions for the future. All the citizens who had 
held office were to be reduced to beggary, the more guilty of 
them being carried to Borne, and there sold as slaves. The 
private citizens were to be transported in batches to various 
parts of Latinm and Etruria, to be determined by the exact 
amount (rf their guilt. ISie least guilty amoxiig them— ‘the 
absolutely innocent, less severe judges mij^t have been 
tempted to oall them— those who had not been piesent in . 
Capua at Ihe time the levcdt, were only to Im removed 
across the Yultumos, though even these were forliMdea to 
settle within fifteen miles dl the sea. Those whose guilt was 
more heinous, but who had repented before the arrival of 
Hannibid, were to be transported beyond tiie Liris, while the 
most guilty were condemned to put the Tiber between 
themselves and their former home, core being taken tiiat they 
should have neither house nor land on the river on which 
stood the city whose cause they had betrayed. , It should be 
observed, that all alike were to live in those parts of Italy 
where the Latin colonies lay thickest together. They seem 
in fact, like ticket-of-leave men, to have been put under their 
surveillance ; they wmre to be among them but not of them ; 
for it was specially provided that no one of them should ever 
obtain the rights of Latins, still less of Boman citizens. Of 
all the vast multitudes who had inb^jkbitdfi the city, twooitizens, 
and two only, were found dmerving ci rewud. Both of them 
were women: the one had sacrificed, in aesret, tiiroughcut 
the siege, for the success of the Bomans— though how she 
was able to prove her mssit we eve awt tdd V llxl^ 

supplied food, in seffet. the Bopim 
These two women were allowed to retain thi#)y^S«S!i!Qr.«^ 
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their freedom, and it was intimated that if they liked to come 
to Borne and lay their case before the Senate, they might hear 
of something further to their advantage there.^ 

The city itself was spared, a signal instance, remarks Livy 
— is he speaking in irony or in earnest? — of Boman demenoy. 
But it was no longer to have citizens, or any form of dvio 
life. Without magistrates, and without a senate, it was to 
receive, year by year, a prefect from Borne, who should deal 
out Boman justice to such waifs and strays of population as 
might be drawn thither by the incomparable beauty of the 
situation or by the fertility of the soiL It was a warning 
also, Idvy remarks — and here he is •on safer ground — to any 
othor dty whieh had revdted, or might yet be disposed to 
revolt, of the amount of jn^teotion she might eipeot hmie»> 
forwwrd £rom Hannibal, and of the vengeanoe whieh would 
surdy hdl upon her from Borne.* 

Hardly less charaoteristio of the spirit which animated 
the Boman Senate than their treatment of Oapua is the 
way in which they dealt with their own victorious gmierals. 
Ndther to Fulvius the conqueror of Capua, nor to Matoellus 
the conqueror of Syracuse, would they grant the honour which 
each expected, and each had deserved, of a triumph. Ful- 
vius, they argued, bad only reconquered what had belonged 
to Borne before ; Marcellus had ody half done his work, for 
the war was still raging in Sicily; and Mutines, an aUe liby- 
phoanician, who had been trained by Hannibal himself, was 
still laying it waste from end to end. Fulvius accordingly 
received no reward at all for his services, and Maroellns was 
obliged to content himself with the lesser honour of an 
“ovation," entering Borne on foot instead of riding in a 
triumphal oar. But what the procession lacked in dignity, 
it made up by the extraordinaiy variety and number of the 
tirophies of vicicay whieh accompanied it. There was a pic- 
ture (Hr a model of the ill-fated city of Syracuse itself; there 
were the ftfnous military engines, the oatapnlt|, and the 
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cranes, and the iron hands— the invention of the cunning 
Archimedes — which had so long kept the besiegers at bay ; 
there were vast stores of gold and silver, of tapes! ines and of 
costly furniture, once the property of Hiero, the life-long 
hriend of Borne; there were the traitors, Sosis and Mericus, 
blazoning the shame of their treachery by wearing upon their 
foreheads the golden crowns which the grateful republic had 
decreed to them ; there were eight elephants, a troj^liy such 
as the Bomans had not seen since the victory of Metellus at 
Panormus, forty years before, and a reminder that this was 
a victory gained not so much over Syracuse as over Carthage, 
the first victory which the Bomans had gained in the seven 
years whioh the war had lasted; finally^ and saddest peirhapo 
of all, there were splendid statues and warim of art of every 
kind, such as Carthage might perhaps have appropriated, 
but which none but a Greek city, and that a city of Hke 
highest culture and refinement, coirid have ri^tfully called 
her own. In fine, it was a great show, but to those who 
had eyes to see, it was but a sorry sight.^ 

In vain did Hannibal endeavour by some brilliant skoke 
to counteract the fatal impression which the fall of Ckkpua 
and Syracuse must produce on his Italian allies. An attempt 
to surprise Bhegium failed,^ and all bis efforts to capture the 
citadel of Tarentum failed also. An alliance was formed by 
Borne with the brigands of ^^tolia,^ which cut off Hannibars 
last hope that Philip of Macedon would ever be able to join 
him in Italy. Marcellus, Hannibars worthiest antagonist, 
had very lately returned from Sicily flushed with victory, 
and eager, so the Bomans thought, at last to measure his 
sword with his ancient foe.< News' soon followed him that 
Agrigentum, the chief remaining Carthaginian stronghokl in 
the island, had fallen, that its example had been followed by 
some sixty other towns, and kiat once a^in — and tins time it 
was fmr ever---8ictty was clear of the Cartbaginisms.^ Tw^ly. 

1 lity, ix9i. XL. • Ibid. xivl. ISaad 34. SQSA sari. 91 
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one legions were now pat into tbe field by Borne ; for as Hanni* 
bal’s forcesdwindled, so did the Bomans' seem to increase, and, 
at the outset of tbe campaign, Salapia in Apulia was betrayed 
by the Boman party within it into Boman hands. But worse 
even than this ; Salapia contained a garrison of five hundred 
Numidians, those splendid soldiers who, like the fabled Cen- 
taurs of old, or like the Turkomans of the present day, could 
manage their horses as though they formed part of them- 
selves, and, on occasion doing what neither Centaur nor 
Turkoman is ever reported to have done, would each take 
two horses into battle, and keeping them well in hand, when 
one of them was wearied out, woold leap like an acrobat from 
its baek to that of the ot^, even in th^ very heat of &e 
ecmfliot^ These peetlew horsemen were now taken by sur- 
prise ; th^ horses, as ill luck would' have it, were staUed 
outside the town, while they themselves were penned within 
it. They sprang to arms — such arms as they could find — 
and trying to force their way out on foot in a charge which 
was more impossible and desperate even than the light 
cavalry charge at Balaclava, were cut down by the Bonums 
and the Salapians, and, of the whole five hundred, only fifty 
came alive into their enemies’ hands. From this time forward 
Hannibal lost that superiority in cavalry which had hitherto 
stood him in such good stead ; and we hear little more of tbe 
operations on any large scale of his ubiquitous and irresistible 
Numidian horse.^ 

Everything, now, seemed to betoken that the end was 
near ; but those who thought so reckoned prematurely. In 
the year which followed the fall of Capua, the year B.a. 210, 
Hannibal surprised and slew the Preetor, Cn. Fulvius, before 
Fferdonea. Herdonea itself, which was meditating revolt, 
he burned to the ground after transferring Its inhabitants to 
Metapontnm and Thurii, two of the few towns which were 
Still faithful to him.* In b.o. 1^9, when Omnium and Lu- 
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oania had already sabmitted to the Bomans, aud hilo one 
consul, Fulvius, was threatening Metapontum, and the other 
consul, Fabius, was pressing the siege of Tarentum in his 
rear, he fought two brilliant actions in Apulia, whiuh drove 
his third antagonist, the sword of Borne himself, to take 
refuge in Vennsia, and to adopt the more cautious tactics of 
its shield.* 

In B.c. 208 and 207 his superiority in the field was as in- 
contestable as ever. Tarentum, indeed, whicli it had cost 
him so much to win and so much to keep, had been be- 
trayed by the commander of its garrison into the hands of 
the Bomans, and suffered the fate, or worse even than the 
fate, of Syracuse and Capua. All the Bruttians found within 
it were put to death; thirty thousand of its Greek inhabitants 
were sold as slaves, and all the works of art it contained, 
except its ** angry gods,'* were carried off to Borne. Yet 
Hannibal encamped beneath its walls as thon^ tite j^aoe 
still behmged to him, and in vain offered battle to its new 
possessors.* 'When he moved northwards into Apulia and 
fotmd himself witii his ever-diminishing force fsoe to boe 
with two consular armies there, he yet ventured to detadi a 
flying squadron, which out to pieces a Boman legion on a spot 
sonie fifty miles to his rear; and he held his own in the open 
field, waiting patiently, till the moment should come for strik- 
ing a blow.* 

At last the moment came, and the blow which he sbruck 
was a heavy one. The consuls, Crispinus and Marcellus, as 
fate would have it, had left their camps, each with a small 
band of followers, and had ridden in company to the top of a 
wooded hill which lay between ^eir two armies. They were 
observed by the Numidian cavalry, ready as ever for a sur- 
prise or a deed 0 ! daring. There was a sudden charge, and 
Orispinus, wounded to the death, staggered back to his camp, 

> UT]r,(XxriL mt ; ef. m , ». 
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while the body of the other oonsul, the bravest of the brave, 
was found by Hannibal himself where it had fallen. The 
Phoenician gazed on it for a while in sUence, and then remark- 
ing, “ Then; lies a good soldier but a bad general,” ordered it 
to be honourably burned and the ashes to be sent to his son.> 
But dangers greater even than the loss of Marcellus were 
now threatening the Homans. It is one special glory of 
Borne that at no period of her history could it be said that 
her safely depended upon the existence of any single citizen. 
The abilities or the character of an individual, however com- 
manding, are a bad security at the best for the life of a 
state ; and at Borne had such a military or political genius 
been wanted, he would not, with the one exception of the 
age which produced Julius Csesar, have been forthcoming. 
But we have already had occasion to remark, that if Borne 
produced only one man who rose to the very front rank in 
any department of human greatness, tiie number those 
who came in the rank next below it was ezo^tionally large. 
The national ideals of Borne, if not the noblest ideals con- 
ceivable, were yet, in many respects, truly noble, and, what 
is more, they were aitainaUe and not infrequently attained. 
If one man fell, whom, at the moment of his death, it 
seemed that Borne could ill spare— just when the execution 
of some darling project, an extension of the franchise, a 
reform of a crying abuse, or the conquest of some imme> 
morial enemy seemed to be within his grasp — others were 
always ready to step into his vacant place. Not infrequently 
it was his own son, or grandson, who filled the gap ; for 
nowhere in ancient history, nor indeed in any history unless, 
possibly, it be in that Of Epgland, do we find so command- 
ing a place occupied by the conception of hereditary duties 
and traditions. In democratic Greece and in ariBto(»atic 
Carthage there was very little of such influence. The great- 
ness of the Barcine fhmily with their traditionary policy 

• 
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carried on at Carthage through three generations, is some- 
thing altogether exceptional, and admits of special explana- 
tion But at Borne \ve habitually find the samt objects, 
pohtical and social, taken up and carried on from age to age 
by members of the same noble or the same plebeian family 
Every one knew beforehand the hereditary disposition, and 
theiefore the general line, which, on any particular question, 
would be taken by a member of the \ ihiian or +he Hora 
tian, the Coiu< ban or the Claudian Gens When through 
a peiiod of many generations together, was there a C'laudi is 
who was not arrogant , a Gracchus whose word was not his 
bond, a Deems who would not devote himself in battle f >r 
the state > When was there a bcipio who did net teinner 
Roman simplicity by Gieek culture , a Cato who was not 
“a foe alike to \ilUihy and n fuieinent a Hi itus wh) 
would not have struck down a ^Mint^ There \as httb^ 
fear then that any great principle of pohc\ woull die out at 
Borne fori (k of represf ntUi\(s \t Rome the (inui\ xl 
ways came befoir the indi\idiiil, and '*hit is mot ii joi 
tant to note here, wh<n onco tin ^ud Intw^rn [ Man 
and plebeian had been fought out the stite alw i\ bfloie 
the family 

It was thus upon the patnotism and th# #x iti ns of the 
whole body of the eiti/erio, and not upon ai ^ or \ uts 
of them, that tbt state throughout the periods of th< TunK 
wars could safely count The wise extension of the fran- 
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the principle that nobility imposes obligation to an extent 
to which fc\v aristocracies have ever followed them, set the 
example of devoting the whole of their moveable property 
beyond what was necessary to support life, to the service of 
the state, and their example was imitated, and imitated 
enthusiastically, by all orders and degrees in the common- 
wealth.^ 

But in the year b.g. 209 symptoms of exhaustion, if not of 
disafTection, had begun to show themselves even within the 
bounds of the confederation, amongst the Latin colonies them- 
selves. Twelve of the thirty colonies, and those some of the 
oldest and the most important, in the most widely scattered 
parts of Italy, declared that the Bomans must look for no 
more men and money from them, for they had neither men 
nor money to give. The news fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the consuls who were the first to hear it, and the Boman 
Senate knew that if the example spread all was lost ; but 
they were ])rudent enough, or generous enough, to require 
no forced service. Accordingly, throwing themselves on the 
fidelity and devotion of the remaining eighteen, they pre- 
[)arc 1 to fa(5e their redoubtable antagonist with such help 
as they alone could give hor.^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BATTLE OP THE METAUBUS. 


(207 B.O.} 

The approach of Hasdrubal from Spain — Hui measeiigers fail to find Hannibal 
— ^Importance of the crisis— Brilliant march of Nero— Retreat of Hasdrubal 
— De^iption of the Metanros — Battle of the Metaurus — Triumph and 
hmtality of Nero. 

It seemed to augur ill for Rome that the stress of the war 
had at length begun to tell on the spirit and the fidelity of 
the Latin colonies themselves. But, more ominous still, 
news reached the city in b.c. 208 that after the vicissitudes 
of the ten years* struggle in Spain, Hasdrubal had at length 
eluded Scipio, had entered Gaul by the passes of the Wes- 
tern Pyrenees, near to the Atlantic, while the Romans were 
looking out for him on the borders of the Mediterranean, 
had struck boldly out into the heart of the country, was 
raising fresh levies there, and early in the following summer 
might be expected in Italy.^ Rome bad been in no such 
peril since the morrow of the battle of Cannse ; for the 
approach of Hasdrubal indicated that the great Spanish 
struggle, to support which Rome had sent out some of her 
best troops and generals, even when pannibal was threaten- 
ing her existence, had at last been played out, and had 
ended in faveur of Oartha^* It seemed, indeed, that 
Carthage by conquering in Spain had assured her victory 
in Italy also. For the last ten years one son of Bamiloar 
had been overrunning Italy from end to end, mA had mors 

^ Polyb. z. SS, SS ; Uvy, zzrU. 36 ; Apfiisti, 
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than once bronght Borne to the brink of destruction ; and 
now with her resources diminished, her population halved, 
and her allies wavering, she had to face the onset of a 
second son of the same dreaded chieftain, who would sweep 
down with new swarms of Africans, Gauls, and Spaniards 
from the north, while his brother, for the last time, moved 
up with his veterans for her destruction from his retreat in 
Bruttium in the south. A bitter comment this on the 
brilliant victory which Scipio was reported to have just won, 
at Bsscula in Spain 1 ^ For Hasdrubal, his defeated ad- 
versary, was not penned, as he should have been, within 
the walls of Gades, but was collecting allies at his leisure 
in the heart of Gaul. A few precious months of winter re- 
mained to prepare for the double danger which the spring 
would bring. G. Claudius Nero, a man who had done fair 
service before Capua and in Spain, was one of the consuls 
selected for the year of peril.^ EQs plebeian colleague, M. 
Livius, was one of the few Bomans then living who had 
enjoyed a triumph ; but his temper had been soured by an 
unjust charge of peculation, and he was personally hostile 
to Nero. However in th^ face of public danger he was 
brought to forget his grievances and to act in concert with 
his colleague for the public good.* Livius, so the Senate 
arranged, was to await the approach of Hasdrubal near the 
frontiers of Hither Gaol, while Nero was to impede, as best 
he could, the movements of Elannibal in the south. Seventy 
thousand Bomans and as many allies were put into the field 
for this, the supreme effort, as it seemed, of the repoblio.* 

As soon as the weather permitted, Hasdrubal started firom 
Auvergne. Everything was in his favour. The mountaineers 
were friendly, the mountain passes were free firom snow, his 
army gathered strength and bulk as it advanced, and was in 
a more effectiva condition when it entered the plains of Italy 

> Polyb. X. SO ; Uv 7 . nvU. la ffta bdmr. p. 28S. 

* Uvy, xxiL 17 ; ApjSsD. /Kv. 17. * Livy, UfiL 84, 86. 

<U>iAxSyU.S8«sd8S. 
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than when it had crossed the Pyrenees. What a contrast to 
his brother’s advance ten years tofore I Less prudent than his 
brother, however, Hasdrubal sat down to besiege Placentia 
when he had better have been pressingpn towards his destina- 
tion.^ When at last he moved forward, the Boman army re- 
treated before him till it reached the small town of Sena Gal- 
lica (Sinigaglia), a Boman colony fourteen miles to the south 
of the Metaurus. From this place, which has given to the 
decisive battle that was so soon to follow one of the names by 
which it is known in history,^ Hasdrubal sent off four Gallic 
horsemen and two Numidians on whom he knew he could rely 
for so delicate and difficult an enterprise. They were ordered 
to find Hannibal wherever he might be ; to apprise him of Has- 
drubal’s arrival, and to beg him to come with such forces as he 
could muster to Narnia in Umbria, a place only thirty miles 
from Borne, that the two brothers might then advance at once 
together by the Flaminian road on the city. 

Here then was the very crisis of the war. Everything 
turned or seemed to turn on the fidelity and the address, the 
courage and the luck of these six horsemen. For a time, 
fortune helped those who were 50 ready to help themselves. 
They traversed half the length of Italy amidst half a dozen 
Boman armies undiscovered and immolested, and at length 
neared the spot in Apulia where Hannibal ought to bo. But 
Hannibal was not there, and following his footsteps once 
more southward, they fell into the hands of some Boman 
foragers, and their despatches were interpreted and read, 
not by the Carthaginian but by the Boman general.^ It is 
not difficult to imagine the terrible suspense, the sudden 
relief, and then the renewed anxiety yvith which the Boman 
consul must have listened to tile plans of his redoubtable 
antagonist ; must have felt how, but for a happy aodidant, 
those plans must have succeeded, and how, with the help 
of just such another accident, they might succeed even now. 

* Uv/, xxvii. 89. ®Oic. BrtOuBf 18, /' Ssti«tM0 

xxvii. 48; ITom 
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' Since the beginning of the campaign Hannibal had been 
rapidly ehifting his quarters backwards and forwards between 
Bruttiam and Apulia amidst a network of Boman fortresses 
and armies, always followed and nerer opposed by his vastly 
more numerous foe. The victories attributed by Livy and 
others to Nero during this period are purely fictitious, and 
are explicitly contradicted by Polybius hims^.^ Hannibal, 
as fate would have it, must have gone southwards just before 
his brother’s messengers were despatched to find him. Had 
it been otherwise, they must have reached him in safety ; and 
in that case we can hardly doubt that the brilliant march 
northward would have been not Nero’s, but Hannibal’s, and 
that the Metaurus would have seen the collapse of the for- 
tunes not of Carthage, but of Borne. 

Nero formed a bold resolution — one almost without pre- 
cedent at this period of Boman history — to desert the pro- 
vince and even a portion of the troops confided to his keeping 
by the Senate ; with the remainder to march rapidly north- 
ward, a distance of two hundred miles, to join Livius, to 
crush Hasdrubal by a combined assault, and then to return 
again before Hannibal should have discovered his absence. 
It was a bold step, but hardly bolder than the extremity of 
the danger required ; above all it was justified by the event. 
Nero took care not to inform the Senate of what he proposed 
to do till he was already doing it, thus putting it in their 
power to co-operate with his later movements, but not giving 
them the chance of impeding the decisive blow. He had 
already sent messengers to the friendly cities near his line of 
march bidding them help, as best they couldf the progress 
of their deliverers. 3&e six thousand infantry and the one 
thousand cavalry sdeoted ^or the enterprise started, like tire 
tan thousand Greeks before them, in total ignorance of their 
destination. They believed that they were about to surprise 
some pet^ Oarthaginian garrison near at home in LuCania; 
ai^ their ehthusiasm when the momentous^ secret was 
* Ptijrb. z. S8, 1, 8, md zv. 11, 7-12 i liTy, zxtU. 4% 
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ooxnmonieated to them, was only equalled by that of the 
Italian proTinoials who thronged the roadside with provisionst 
▼diidieSy and beasts of burden, and aooompanied the army 
with their blessings and their prayers. The soldiers declined 
everything that was not necessary for their immediate 
support; and pausing, we are told, neither to eat nor to 
drink, hardly even to sleep, in a few days they neared the 
army of the other consuL^ 

Nero entered the camp of Livius at night and distributed 
his wearied troops among the tents which were already oc* 
cupied, so as to avoid exciting the suspicions of Hasdrubal 
till he should meet them in the field. But, next morning, 
the quick ear of the Carthaginian noticed that the trumpet 
sounded twice instead of once within the enemies* camp, and 
when the Bomans offered battle his quick eye rested with 
suspicion on the travel-stained troops, and the draggled 
horses of a portion of the army. Concluding that the other 
consul had arrived and that his brother’s army must have 
been dispersed or annihilated, he remained within his camp 
throughout that day, and at nightfall began to retreat towards 
the friendly Gaul. He reached the Metaurus, fourteen miles 
distant, in safety, but here his guides played him false and 
^ instead of crossing at once by the ford he wandered hither 
and thither on the nearer side, vainly searching for it 
in the darkness.^ 

The Metaurus is a torrent-like stream forty miles long, 
which, rising in the Eastern Apennines, makes its way 
through a comparatively level country to the Adriatic. 
Subject like other mountain torrents to extraordinary alter- 
nations in the volume of its waterj, it has hollowed out 
for itself in the rich alluvial soil a wide and deep depression 
which is not^ visible from the surrounding plain till the 
traveller finds himself close upon it. This depression 
resembles, on a small scale, that which the Bagrs^s has 
scooped out for itself through the Carthaginian domain in 
1 Livy, xxvii. 46. * Ibid. xxTii. 4S, 47. 
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theoliff-liko banks, then, j^bsbly, flcowned with wood, whloh 
encIo<tti the whole, the ill-fated Hesdrabsl mast hsTO wan- 
dered dunnq the dark hours of the early morning, searching 
for the ford whioh his guides had promised to show him, 
but showed him not. The farther he ascended the course of 
the stream the steeper and more impracticable did its banks 
become, and, at last, he determmed to wait on some rising 
ground for the morning light.^ 

But the morning light brought the Romans, and Ebu- 
drubai was now obliged to draw up his army where it was, 
with a rapid and dangerous river in his rear. The Spanish 
veterans, his main strength, he placed on the right, intend- 
ing to lead them in person against Livius. The Ligurians, 
with the elephants in their front, formed the centre, while 
the Gauls, untrustworthy aa ever — except when led by Han- 
nibal — were drawn up on a hill to the left, whioh by the 
mere advantage of position they could hardly fail to iiold 
against Nero The Spaniards, under Hasdmbal's own eye, 
fought nobly and with every prospect of success, till Nero, 
unable to dislodge the Gauls, left them to themselves, and 
by a bnlbant manoeuvre, passing behind the whole length 
of the Roman army, fell at once on the Spanish flank and 
rear. Thus surrounded, they were cut to pieces where they 
stood, and Hasdrubal^ after doing all that a general could 
do to save the fortunes of the day, rushed into the midst 
of the enemies’ cavalry, and died as became the son of Ha- 
miicar and the brother of Hannibal.* The greater part of 


> Livy, xzvu 47. 8w Dr. Arnold’s description of tlis nvsr, drawn from 
personal otiservation (iissuM Sittoff/t HI. V- 871473). 

* Polyb. zi. 1. 3 ; Livy, zzvU. 48, 49 ; Floras, U. S, 48481 
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y hft i> tk^iieoaiiiA ki|^d 

^ho w»^ fan^ Ibr 

the imxpdAd, and who knew hq||f and 
fetid idow. The Oanls were sianghtered as they Jay on the 
ground, heayy with wine or wearied out by their night’s 
march. 

The victory of Borne was not bloodless, but it was com- 
plete. Hasdrabal’s army, whatever its size, was annihilated, 
and some of the Roman annalists, regardless alike of truth 
and probability, strove to make out that the slaughter of 
the Metaurus equalled that bf Cannas.^ From the agonies 
of suspense the Romans passed at once into the exuberant 
enthusiasm of victory. They had been rudely awakened to 
the consciousness that there were two Hannibals in Italy. 
They forgot now that there was still one ; that thb Hannibal 
was still in Italy, still unconquered, and, as far as they 
knew, unconquerable. A well-deserved triumph was granted 
to the victorious generals. It was the first which the Sacred 
Way had seen ever sinccT Hannibal had entered Italy, for it 
was the first time, by the confession of the Romans them- 
selves, that victory had smiled on their arma^ The consuls 
triumphed in common — Livius borne in the triumphal car, 
Nero riding beside him on horseback. To Livius indeed 
were due the chief external marks of honour, since it was on 
the day of his command that the battle had been fought, 
and it was his army which had returned to Rome flushed 
with victory ; but it was Nero who was the true hero of the 
day. To him was due alike the strategy of the northward 
march — a march perhaps only equalled in history by the ad- 
vance of Marlborough from Belgium to the Danuto in the 
campaign of Blenheim — and the brilliant stroke which de- 
cided the battie. To Nero, however, also belongs the act 

^ JAwy, he, eU. ; Appian, jOTanw. 58. Polybint (xl. 8} la pcrhapi btntaelf 
oatsida the tnith when he makes the number of slidn on the cSevthaghalaa M 2 
to haTe been m thonaand. 

3 Ot Hot. Ode, iv. 4, 41 : qni primus alini rlalt adore4 
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of revolt! iTp; Imrbarism vvhioh' wound up his achievements 
and must^ for ever detract from his* fair fame. Betuming 
to his army in Apulia as quickly as he had left it, he carried 
'with him the head of Hasdmbal, which he hed caused to 
be severed fitom his bad7, aod/ wi|^ fecM itom brutality, 
^ered this ghastly br^by.ed victory to be fl^g into: the 
camp ol Haxmibal, who, it is said, was still ignoiwt that the 
general opposed to him bad ever left his quarters. Hannibal, 
who had so often treated with marked respect the bodies 
of Boman generals who had fallen in battle, recognised the 
features of the brother whom he had so long and eagerly 
expected, and in them sadly saw the doom of Carthage.^ 


^ Jjvy, rivti. 6J i l<1oru8, iL 6, 53; Zonaras. lx. 9. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

P. OOBNEIiIUS 801PI0. 

(210.206 B.a) 

bcipio in Spain — Hk early history— His character and inflneiice— Made pro* 
consul— Takes New Carthugc— Carthaginians finally driven out of Spain. 

It is necessary now that we have reached this, the decisive, 
point of the war, to diiect our attention once more to Spain ; 
for it was on the Metaurus that Spain as well as Italy was 
lost to the Carthaginians, and it was in Spain, at this very 
time, that, moving in an atmosphere of mingled war and love, 
amidst romantic expeditions and hair- breadth escapes, fortu- 
nate in w’hat he did, and perhaps more fortunate in what 
he failed to do, surrounded by devoted friends, like La lius, 
or by court annalists, who saw ail his doings through Uih 
bright halo which ho or they difTused around them, the 
young general was being nursed by Fortur:e into fame, who 
was soon to drive the Carthaginians {yom Spain, tium, with- 
out striking a blow, was to compel Hannibal to withdraw 
from Italy, was next to crush that greatest of all her<:>es in 
Africa, and, finally, to bring to a conclusion ther^^ ’lie long 
agony of the Second Punic War. 

P. Cornelius Scipio is one of the central of Jioman 

history. His presence and his bearing exercised a strange 
fascination over all who came within its influence, and his 
name, with the romances that began to cliiskjir round it even 
in his lifetime, was a yet more living power with posterity. 
It turned tne head of even the sober-minded Polybius, and 
has given an air of unreality and of {>oetry to such fragments 
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of his history of this portion of the war as have, unfor- 
tunately, alone come down to us. Let us pause for a while 
on the antecedents and the surroundings, the virtues and 
the failings, of so important and conspicuous a personage. 

Scipio was the son of that Publius who, by an unlooked- 
for reverse of fortune, had just been defeated and killed on 
the field of his niunerous victories and in the full tide of his 
success. But Fortune, so capricious towards the fikther, was 
unswerving in her devotion to the son. He was then only 
twenty-four years of age ; ^ but, young as he was, he was 
already known to fame by his conduct on three critical oc- 
casions. As a mere strij^ing of seventeen, he had saved, or, 
it was believed that he had saved, his father's life at the battle 
of Ticinus at the risk of his own ; ^ after Gannas, it was his 
resolute bearing which had shamed or 'frightened the recreant 
nobles of Eome from deserting the fast-sinking ship of the 
State ; ^ at the age of twenty-three he had been candidate for 
the Curule iEJileship, and when the magistrate objected that 
he was not yet of legal age, he replied that, if all the Quirites 
wished to make him asdile, he was old enough.* It was a 
characteristic reply, a sample of that contempt for the forms 
of law, and that mingled respect and contempt for popular 
opinion, which marked his conduct on several occasions of 
his life, and goes some way to explain alike what he did and 
what he failed to do ; and now, when his father and uncle 
had fallen in Spain, and the comitia were being held for the 
election of some one to fill their place, and, as the story goes, 
]>eopli‘ \v(no lookijig anxiously one upon the other to see who 
would olTor himself for a task wherein two Scipios had failed, 
it was the young Tublius himself who, with mingled modesty 

» Liv> . xxvi. IS ; Val. Max, iii. 7, 1. Polybius (x. 6, 10) makes him twenty- 
riin iu ; but that this is a mere slip is evident from his statement only there 
cliaptcis bofore (x. S, 4) that he was seventeen at the time of the battle of the 
Ticinus. n.o. 218. ' 

Vo\yh. X. y, 3 ; Livy, xxi. 46. » Livy, xxit 6SL 

4 Livy, XXV. 2 ; Appiau, Hisp, 16. 
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and sdf'^xdiAiice, oame forward, and was straightway chosen 
procdnsnl amidst the aodamations of all present.^ 

A seoond secret of Soipio's inflnenoe was the popular belief, 
in part, at least, shared by himself, that he was the special 
favomite of the gods and inspired by them in all he did. Stories 
were in the air of his divine descent, and even of his miracu- 
lous birth, which he had too much prudence either to affirm 
or to contradict.^ Why should the favourite of the gods re* 
fuse to avail himself of any help they offered him ? In the 
existence of the gods and in their special help to him Scipio 
doubtless implicitly believed ; but the ostentatious secrecy of 
his visits to the Capitol before imdertaking any work of im* 
portance, must have been suggested by the credulity of the 
multitude rather than his own. At all events, his interviews 
with Jupiter there neter ended in any other way than a care- 
ful consideration of the circumstances of the case in the privacy 
of his own study would have been likely to suggest. He was 
not, therefore, as has sometimes been said, ** a real enthu- 
siast,** nor was his, as Dr. Mommsen calls it, a “ genuinely 
prophetic nature ’* ; on the other hand, he was no mere 
vulgar impostor.^ He had enough of enthusiasm liiraself to 
evoke it towards himself in others ; not enough to allow hiin- 
sellf, under any circumstances, to be hurried away by it. 

One of the greatest of Koman heroes, Scipio was himself 
only three parts a Koman. He was fond of literary men, 
and was himself not destitute of Greek culture ; ^ a weak- 
ness which certainly could not be charged a^^ainst any 
genuine Boman of the old school. By turns the hero and 
the enemy of the populace, he knew how to win yet how to 
despise, how to use yet sometimes how to abuse, popular 
favour. In Spain, with the air and the surroundings of a king, 
he had enough Boman feeling to reject the regal gewgaws 

^ Livy, xxvi. 18 ; Appiaii, Uisp, hte, nU , ; ix. 7. 

Poly\)ius, X. 2, 5 and 6, 6 ; Lixy, xxri. IS ; Apptan, 10 «iiii 26 
Monirntien, ii. 159>I60. 

* livy, xxix, 19, 
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and (he regal title which (he BptadsaAA pressed upon him ; ^ 
at Borne, after his victory at Zama, he showed (hat he still 
retained enough of the genuine rapublioan spirit to refuse the 
invidious honours— the dictatorship for life and the statue in 
the Capitol — which the citizens, in the ecstasy of their joy, 
would fain have given him.^ But he had not that inborn re- 
verence for law and for authority which4iad made the Romans 
what they were, and which would have bidden him cheer- 
fully remain in Italy, even when he knew he had it in him 
to finish the war in Africa, rather than resist the powers 
that be.^ A Roman of the old type would have submitted 
to an accusation or to a punishment which he knew to be 
unjust rather than involve himself in the semblance of il- 
legality ; but Scipio, when his brother Lucius was called to 
give an account of the moneys which he had received from 
King Antiochus, and was about to present to the Senate 
the document which would have cleared or condemned him, 
proudly snatched it from his hands and tore it to pieces before 
their eyes.^ So again, in his last appearance in public life, 
when it was his own turn to have his conduct called in 
question, he reminded his accusers, by a happy stroke of 
audacity w hich was akiil to genius, that this was the day on 
which he had defeated Hannibal at Zama, and called upon 
them to follow him to the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter 
that they might there return thanks to the gods who had 
given them the victory, and pray that the Roman state 
might have other citizens like himself.^ The appeal was ir- 
resistible, and the Romans once more showed that they could 
not judge a Manlius in sight of the Capitol. These incidents 
have a grandeur peculiarly their own ; but it is hardly a 
Roman grandeur. 

As a young man Scipio was fond of romantic situations, 
and fortune showered them upon him. The charms of his 

^ Polyb. X, 40 ; Livy, xxvii. 19. ^Livy, xxxviiU 66 ; VaL Max. iv. 1, 6. . 

^ Uvy, xxviii. 40. * Livy, xxxvUi. 66 ; Val. Max. iU.^7, 1. 

> Livy, xxxviii. 61. 
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personal presence, and the moral and the material victories 
which they won, his adventurous interviews with Spanish 
or Berber princes, or with hostile generals, his chivalrous 
treatment of captive maidens and their bridegrooms or their 
suitors, fill a large part in the histories which remain to 
us of his Spanish and his African campaigns.^ Much of 
the setting of these stories may be imaginary ; but the stories 
themselves doubtless rest on a substratum of fact, and they 
reveal to us, however dimly, a union of gallantry and gener- 
osity, of prudence and of passion, of sensibility to the charms 
of beauty, and yet of resistance to their power, which enable 
us to feel something of the fascination which made Scipio 
the idol of his soldiers, of the natives of Spain and Africa, 
and of the great body, and those the more generous, of his 
fellow-citizens. ^ 

Above all, if Scipio had not all the most characteristic 
Boman virtues, he was free from the worst Eonia/i vices. 
He was not cruel, not faithhiss, rjoi iadilferent to human 
life; as times went, he was not self-seeking. He could ap- 
preciate virtue in an enemy. He could be generous to a 
fallen foe. He could observe the terms of a capiiulatiou. 
Ho could suppress a mutiny witlu/ut pronil %cijous massacre, 
andoould sometimes take a town vvitJiout .slaugljteriug the 
inhabitants in cold blood. He could oven {?ntcr into the 
peculiarities and characteristics of nations other tliau his 
own, and, unlike his younger namnsake, couM fi«)m 

obliterating a seat of ancient civilisation arid coujinei ce at 
one fell blow. In fine, if he was not a wortliy antagouisfc to 
Hannibal, he was the least unworthy that Bomo, the nurse 
of heroes, could in this sixteen years' war produce ; and if 
he was the favourite of Fortune, it mast be adMiiib fl that 
that capricious goddess has seldom conferred her favrmrs on 
one who did so much to deserve them. 

Scipio crossed to Spain with eleven thousand mr u towards 

^See Polyli? bk. x. xi. xiv. xv. ; Uvy, xxvi. 49, ;V.) ; 17-19; 

zxviii. 17, 18 ; zxx. 18-15, etc. ; Appiaa, IIUik 29-80, 37, etc. 
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the close of the year b.g. 210»^ and early in the spring of the 
following year he struck a blow which showed that a general 
of a new stamp had appeared upon the scene. Finding that 
the three Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal and Mago, sons 
of Hamilcar, and Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, were passing the 
winter in widely different parts of Spain each more distant 
from New Carthage than he was himself, and hearing also 
that the garrison had been reduced to one thousand men all 
told, he determined to make a rapid descent upon that city, 
the head-quarters of the Carthaginian government and the 
key to their position in Spain. ^ 

New Carthage was a noble city situated on a land-locked 
harbour, the only good harbour on the south-east coast of 
Spain. It was surrounded on all sides by water, save where 
an isthmus only two hundred and fifty yards wide connected 
it with the mainland. Its fortifications, strong everywhere, 
were doubly strong here ; but there was one weak spot which 
fortune or the gods were preparing to reveal to their favourite. 
The object of the enterprise was entrusted to Loelius, Scipio’s 
life-long friend, alone ; and it was arranged that he should 
enter the harbour with the fleet just when Scipio with his 
land force appeared before hs w^alls. Not a whisper of what 
was coming reached the city till it w^as already come; and 
not a misadventure or a hitch occurred from the moment 
when the adventurous Scipio left Tarraco to the time when 
New Carthage was in his power. 

The assault indeed of the Bomans on the fortifications of 
the isthmus was repelled ; but Scipio intended it to be so, 
for it was not the real point of bis attack. Taking advan- 
tage of the ebb tide w’hicb left the waters of the lagoon on 
the western aide so low that they could easily be forded — a 
fact known to few but himself — and, by a happy inspiration, 
bidding his soldiers follow him boldly where Neptune him- 
self pointed out the way, Bcipio led a select body of his troops 
to the attack, through waters which besiegers and besieged 

1 Livy, xxvi. Id. * Polyb. x, 7 ; Livy, xxvl 20 and 42. 
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mighi have thought would Bubmetge them alL The 
walls hexe proved, as Scipio had expected, to be accessible, 
and they were quite undefended. The attention of the gar- 
rison had been called elsewhere, and, with the help of scaling 
ladders and the god of the sea, the small band soon found 
themselves masters of New Carthage. Now Carthage — with 
its mines of gold and silver, its arsenal and its dockyards, its 
merchant vessels and its stores of coni, its stands of arms 
and its engines of war, its skilled workmen and its hostages 
drawn by the suspicious Carthaginians from all the Spanish 
tribes —all belonged to Koine. The work of slaughter over 
— and terrible work it was — Scipio addressed himself to the 
distribution of the booty. If the stories that have come 
down to us may be trusted, the survivors of the massacre 
had reason to admire the skill with which their conqueror 
managed to turn foes into friends, and so, as it w^ere, to arm 
Carthage against herself. Under promise of their freedom, 
the Punic shipwrights cheerfully transferred their services to 
Home. Captive princesses, who might have been given uj) 
to the Eoman soldiery, or reserved by the young general for 
himself, were restored to their parents or their betroilif'd 
lovers ; and the hostages, those standing monuments of ('nr- 
thagiuian mistrust, were dismissed to their homes and con- 
verted into so many pledges of Eoman moderation and good 
will.^ 

It seemed once more as if the Si>anish war was over ; and 
L®lius was despatched to Eome to report to the Senatt^, 
perhaps to magnify the achievements of his friend. We aiv 
surprised indeed, after so brilliant a beginning, to find that 
the young general, instead of pressing on at once to Cades, 
fell back on Tarraco whence he had started, and that Hasdru- 
bal, after he had been conquered by him in a decisive battle 
at Beeoula, was yet able, as has been already related, to give 
him the slip and to go off with a considerable force to Italy, 
thus, to all appearance, accomplishing the object of jtbe long 

* Polyb. X. 8-16 ; Livy, xxvi. 43-60 ; Appkm, IS-123. 
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Spanish straggle.^ It was not ^ Bjisdrnbal had spent the 
winter months in Ganl, had invaded Italy, and had ftdlen on 
the Metanms, that Scipio ventmed to advance into Bsetica, 
and then, step by step, after a decisive victory at Elinga or 
Silpia, drove the Carthaginians into Qades, "their first and 
their last possession *’ in Spain.^ Nor was it till the year 
B.C. 205 that Mago, the youngest of the brood of Hamilcar, 
passed over into the Balearic Islands, leaving to Borne, or 
rather to two centuries of half-suppressed revolts against her 
cruel and treacherous rule, the empire which his family had 
founded and built up, and of which they had so long post- 
poned the fall.^ 


^ Polyb. X. 39 ; Livy, xxvi. 51 ; xxvii. 18, 20, 36. 

^ Polyb. xi. 20>24 ; Livy, xxviiL 2, 12>16. TJ!>e whole history of the Roman 
tain].aiigii8 in Spain Is involved in obscurity, partly the result of our ignorance 
and the Roman ignorance of ancient Spanish geography, but much more of tlie 
gross exaggerations of the Roman writers, especiaUy where the family of the 
Scipios is concerned. These falsitications reach their acme perhaps in the 
account of the two battles, or (it may be) in the double account of the one 
Imttle of Baecula. In the first, Hasdrubal is said to have been defeated with a 
loss of twenty thousand men, and yet he went off unmolested from the field, and 
travt^rseil tile whole of Central Spain .on his way to Italy, unpursned by his con- 
quertir ! (Livy, xxvii. 19). In the second, Hasdrubal, son of Cisco, is said to have 
been defeated at the head of an army of seventy-four thousand men ; but th^place 
at which this portentous and (probably) imaginary battle took place is quite un- 
known, and receives four different names—Bsecula, and Silpia in Livy (xxviiL 
1213), Elinga in Polybius (xi. 20). and Kannon in Appian (Uisp. 25-27). 

» T.ivy, xxviiL 36, 37 ; Appiau, Hitp, 37. 
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CHAPTEB XVIIL 

THE WAR IN AFRICA. BATTLE OP ZAMA. 

(206-202 B.C.) 


Scipio returns to Rome and is elected Consul — Receives leave to invade Africa— 
Goes to Sicily — His doiiy^ a;id difficulties there — Sails for Africa — Massi- 
nissa and Syphax — Roman ignorance of Carthage— The fall of Carthage, 
how far a matter of regret— Siege of Utica — Scipio’s command prohtnged— 
He bums the Carthaginian camps — Sophonisba-"'I'he Carthaginian 
party — Sons of liamilcaf recalled to Africa — Mago obeys the summons - 
Hannibal obeys it — llje Bruttian territory — 'The ‘Camp of Hannibal*' 
'Die I>acinian column — .Toy in Italy — First operati**ns of Hannibal in Africa 
— Battle of Zama- -Dignity of Hannibal— Terras of peace— R**? tilts of the 
war— Alternative policies open to Rome. 

On his return to Rome, towards the close of the year n.c. 
206, Scipio enumerated to the Senate, which liad been as- 
sembled for that purpose in the Temple of Beilona oiusido 
the Nvalls, the long roll of the actions which he had foiiirht, 
the towns which he had taken, and the cities which he had 
subdued. Not a Carthaginian, he proudly told them, wa< left 
alive in Spain. He expected to receive a triumph ; and, truly, 
in view of his successes, if not of his intrinsic merits, ho ilc- 
served it as few Roman generals had done l>efore him. But 
the Senate, half envious and half distrustful of the young 
general, determined to abide by precedent where, as in this 
case, precedent fell in wnth their own inclinations, and re- 
fused an honour which had never yet been granted except 
to a regularly commissioned ofScer of the state. Scipio, who 
had conquered as a mere proconsul, could console himself 
only with the conquests he had yet in view, when it might 
be that there would be no such artificial obstacle to the 
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reward which theymerited. He had not long to wait ; for at 
the Oomitia, to whi<di the people flocked as much to see as 
to vote for the conqueror of Spain^ he was unanimously 
chosen consul — though he had not yet filled the office of 
praBtor, and was stiU only thirty years of age — and with the 
purpose clearly understo^, eyen if it was not expressed in 
words, that he should transfer the war to Africa.^ 

But the fathers of the city were full of misgivings. They 
remembered Begulus ; they reflected that Hannibal was still 
in Italy, that there might be life in the old lion yet, and that, 
even in his death-grapple, he might, like the blind and captive 
Samson, slay and scatter his foes once more as he had done 
scores of times in the heyday of his strength. The old Fabius, 
true to his policy to the end, advised Scipio to reckon with 
Hannibal and his few soldiers in Italy rather than attempt 
to draw him off to Africa, where he would have the whole 
power of Carthage at his back. But Scipio showed clearly 
enough that, if the Senate refused the leave he sought, he 
would seek it from the people ; and if he failed to get it from 
thorn, he wwild still take it for himself. The Senate, there- 
fore, were glad to save their dignity and to shift a portion of 
their responsibility from their own shoulders, by assigning the 
province of Sicily to the newly elected consul, at the^ame 
lime giving him permission to cross thence into Africa, “if 
lie should judge it to be advantageous to the State They 
declined, however, to vote him a sufficient army, and would 
hardly oven allow him to accept the services of those who 
came to him as volunteers. The army assigned to him con- 
sisted of but two legions, and those the two which had 
suiwived the defeat at Gannas, and which had been kept on 
duty in Sicily, as in a kind of penal settlement, ever since. 
But the warlike nations of Italy supplied him with seven 
thousand trusty volunteers ; and the Etruscans, those ancient 
mariners of the Italian waters, eagerly furnished him with 
the rough materials for a fleet. Once more the^faiiy tale of 

I Polyb. xi. 88, 7-8 ; Uvy, xxviii. 88 ; Appian, 88. 
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the Bii^t Pl^lio Wa is repeal in honowof the {avourite of 
tbe go^» an^ a growing wood was tranitibnned in forty^ftye 
days into a fleet of ten qnadriremps and twenty quin- 
queremes.^ 

With this meagre provision for what he was meditating^ 
Scipio landed in his province. There he famished three 
hnndred of his army with horses which he had taken from 
the Sicilians ; a delicate operation, but so adroitly managed, 
that we are asked to believe that the despoiled provincials, 
instead of resenting it as an injury, thanked him as for a 
benefit. Discharged veterans of the army of Marcellus came 
and enrolled themselves amongst his followers, and supplies 
of provisions came flowing in from all the corn-growing lands 
of Sicily. The ships which he knew to be seaworthy he 
sent under the command of Lselius to devastate the African 
coast ; those which were newly built he laid up for the winter 
in dry docks at Panormus, that their unseasoned timbers 
might warp or leak in a place where a warp or leak would 
not be fatal to them. lie then went into winter quarters in 
the pleasant town — too pleasant his critics at Koine deemed 
it — of Syracuse. But the inactivity which was thus forced or 
seemed to be forced upon him in his own province he turned 
to go^d account by the blow he managed to strike in tlie pro- 
vince of his colleague. He threw a small force across the 
Straits of Messana, and by an arrangement with a party within 
the town, he got possession of Locri, an important place near 
the southernmost point of Italy. Hannibal thus found him- 
self deprived’of his base of operations in Bruttiura. But the 
gain was a doubtful one for the reputation alike of Scipio and 
of Rome. For the capture of the town was followed by a 
series of terrible atrocities w'hicb Scipio, if bo did not actually 
authorise, took no measures either to prevent or adequately 
to punish, and which reflected seriously on the State in wtiose 
service the worst offenders were.*'^ 

1 Livy, xxviii. 40-4ri. 

3 Livy, xxix. 1, 6-10 ; Appiaii, Hann, (>5 ; Zoimraa. ix. 11. 
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The oomi^Iftinte of the nnha^y Iiooxiane f dl like a spark 
upon the smonlderixig dislike 1 ^ disoontent with which a 
large party in the Senate regarded Scipio, and the question 
of his recall and punishment was openly debated. He was 
giving himself up— so the Senate, with old Fabius for their 
spokesman, indignantly exclaimed— to his own enjoyment at 
Syracuse, clothed in Greek garments, frequenting the Greek 
wrestling school, and — a worse offence still — studying Greek 
literature, instead of enforcing ordinary discipline among his 
troops, or of carrying the war, as he had threatened or 
promised, into Africa.^ But some at least of these accusations 
proved to be ill-founded, and, early in b.c. 204, the armament 
which Scipio had collected in face oi the lukewarmness or 
the opposition of the Senate sailed, amidst all the pomp and 
circumstance of war, from lilybasum^ that ancient stronghold 
of the Phosnician race. 

Accounts differ as to the size of the armament. Some of 
our authorities — they can perhaps in this instance hardly be 
called authorities at all — place the number of men on board 
as low as twelve thousand, while others make it as high as 
thirty-six thousand. But if we take the higher, and perhaps 
the more likely estimate, we still cannot fail to observe how 
vastly inferior in numbers this expedition was to those which 
were again and again despatched against Carthage, or her 
maritime dependencies, in the course of the First Punic War. 
Even if the Senate had taken up the project warmly, as a 
more far-sighted body would probably have done, the waste 
of life and property occasioned by Hannibal’s fourteen years’ 
war in Italy must have made any armament which they 
were able to raise look small in comparison with that of 
Begulus ; and we are suipftsed to find that the Carthaginians, 
who still claimed, in a measure, the empire of the seas, who 
knew what an invasion of Africa meant, and who had long 
seen that it was coming, yet offered no opposition by their 
fleet to Scipio ’s approach. 

^ Livy, zxix. 
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The small force which was for ever to deprive Curthage of 
her proudest title, and to make her a more dopeiblency of 
Rome, landed on the third day, without seeing a v»^stige of 
the foe, near the “ Fair Promontory '' ; and Scipio, according 
to his wont, drew a not ill-grounded omen of success from 
the name of the spot to which the gods, or his own carefully 
considered plans, had guided him.^ Fortune, however, did 
not smile on his first attempt. Already, in Spam, he had 
prepared the way for his invasion of Africa by opening friendly 
communications with the two Numidian chieftains from 
whom, in such a contingency, he might have most to hope 
or fear. These two chieftains were Massinissa, head of the 
Massylians, a tribe which dwelt immediately to the westward 
of the domain of Carthage, and Syphax, who ruled the 
MassaBsylians, a much<-more important tribe, occupying the 
region of the modern Algeria. Before we enter on those final 
operations of the war in which they play so important a part, 
it is necessary to give a brief account of the antecedents of 
each of these barbarian princes. 

Massinissa had, during many years, fought against tiie 
Romans in the Spanish war, an*^ hud done gocKi t«.) 

Carthage; but, even there, seeing wliioii way formne v.us turn- 
ing, Ire had, with the astute fickleness of a barbarian, roine to a 
secret understanding with Scipio.-^ Syphax was also boiiTui 
by treaty to Carthage. But it was a tn;aiy wdiich the (Jartim- 
ginians well knew that he would break as rsoon as he .'.lionid 
deem it to his aclvantage to do so; and Scipio tlattered 
himself that by a romantic visit which, amidst great dan 
he had paid to his court in the midst of the Spanish war, 
had secured alike the support of the chieftain and 

admiration of Hasdrubal, his Ca'fthaginian antagonist. It 
was by a strange coincidence indeed that the rival generals, 
unknown to each other, had abandoned their respective armies 
in Spain, and crossing over into Africa, had met, with an- 

^ Livy, xxi*. 25-27. 

»Llvy, XXV. 34; xxvii. 19; xxviii. 18, 16, 35; Appiaii, Pun, 10. 
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ta^onistic objects, but in no untriendly intercourse, at the 
court of an African prince. Fascinated by Scipio’s address 
and bearing, Syphax readily promised the alliance which 
he asked. But the surpassing. beauty of Sophonisba, the 
daughter of Hasdrubal, bis other guest, made a more per- 
manent impression on the amorous barbarian ; and on the 
promise of a marriage with her^ Syphax was induced to 
throw up his newly formed friendship with Some, and to 
renew his old one with Carthage.^ He forthwith drove his 
nephew Massinissa out of his hereditary kingdom ; and when 
that chieftain, after innumerable adventures and escapes, now 
presented himself in Scipio*s camp, near the Fair Promontory, 
it was only as an outlaw at the head of a few horsemen, 
whose aid might cost the Homans more than it was worth * 
This was a keen disappointment to Scipio, and, so far, seemed 
to augur ill for his African campaign. 

It might have been expected that in this, the last period 
of the war, waged as it was almost under the walls of 
(Airtlmgc, some clear rays of light would have been thrown 
on the internal state of the city itself. But in this, as in 
other parts of the long struggle, we look in vain for such a 
clear and truthful narrative of events as would have enabled 
us to picture to ourselves the wonderful city from which 
Hannibal, one of the greatest wonders of all times, came. 
Here, if anywhere, and now, if anywhere, we might have 
expected that tlie Romans would have taken the pains to 
cx]>lain to themselves, if not to others, the condition and 
the constitution, the fears and the hopes, the strength and 
the weakness of^that great city which had so long contended 
with them on equal or.even superior terms. What a price- 
less boon, for instance, wotdd Scipio himself, with that taste 
for literature with which the unlettered Roman senators 
twitted him. and with his power of understanding, or at 
least of influencing, nations less civilised than his own, have 

^Livy, xxviii. 17, 18; iVppian, 30; Zonaras, ix. ^0, 11, 

2 Livy, xxix, 20, 33; Appian, 11-13. 
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ocmfarred on all fatore times, had he cared to tell ns ex«^ 
aetly what he saw,, and what he inlerxed, aboot his great 
antag^tsl The facts of these last law yearn we cannot 
think would haire been lessinstrootiye, less thrilling, or less 
strange, than those fictions in which the Sdpionic drole 
appear habitually to have indulged. The glory of Borne 
would not have been lessened, it might even have been 
increased, had she given her adversaries, now at any rate, 
that credit which was their due. We might then have been 
able to judge, on better grounds than those on which most 
historians have passed so ready and so easy a judgment, as 
to what elements of civilisation and of progress, along with 
those other elements of weakness which are admitted on all 
hands, Carthage might have transported into Europe, had 
the result of the war been different. We should then have 
had more data for determining the question as to what 
would have been the gain and what the loss to the world at 
large had the Mediterranean continued, what Nature seems 
to have intended it to be, the highway of independent na- 
tions, each, perhaps, endeavouring, but, happily, each failing, 
to conquer its neighbours ; instead of becoming a liornan lake, 
connecting nations whose separate existence had been stain j[>ed 
out *Df them, and all of them controlled, assimilated, civilised 
— if we like to call it so — by the all-levelling power of jRome. 

The services rendered to civilisation by Borne are clear 
enough ; but it is not so clear what services might hereaftei- 
have been rendered to it by a free Athens and a free 
Corinth, by the inexhaustible energy of the Greek colonies 
in Sicily, by a possibly resuscitated Tyre ori>y tbt? new-born 
Alexandria ; last, not least, by a Carthage freed, as Hannibal 
was able for a short time at leas^^ to free it, from its narrow 
oligarchy, atrd by a Borne which would have been content 
with her natural boundaries, content, that is, to assimilate, 
and to weld into one, the various tribes 'which were most 
of them cognate to herself, from the Straits of MesSana u> 
the Alps. He is certainly a bold historian who, with those 
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— SO large a part of the conditions of the problem — ^not 
before him, will pronounce dogmatically that it was in all 
respects well for the world that Borne was able utterly to 
destroy her ancient rival. The phrase *‘ it would have 
been ** is a dangerous phrase to use in the study of history. 
It is difficult to* avoid using it altogether ; bAi it must 
always be remembered on what slender grounds we can use 
it at all, and how infinite are the possibilities of which no 
account is taken. If it be presumptuous to say, as Frederick 
the Great did, that God is always on the side of the big 
battalions, it is hardly less presumptuous to say dogmatically 
that in this or that instance He .was on the side of the 
weaker ones. It surely savours of presumption to main- 
tain, as one historian,^ never to be mentioned without high 
honour, has, throughout this portion of his noble history, 
maintained, that Providence must surely have been plotting 
against Carthage, and watching over Borne, because when 
Hannibal advanced on the city, two legions which had been 
raised for the Spanish war happened to be still lingering 
there, and could be utilised for her defence ; or again, 
because the great Carthaginian happened to have turned 
southwards to Bruttium instead of northwards to Apulia, at 
the inoincnt when the messengers of his long-looke9.-for 
brother were despatched to find him. We know all too little 
of the nation which produced Hamilcar Barca and Hannibal, 
to say what that nation might have done in happier times 
under the guidance of such commanding geniuses. The 
Second Punic War ends as it was begun. It is recorded 
from first to lasu only by Hannibal’s enemies, who neither 
understood, nor cared to understand, what made him, and 
what made his city, great. " Yet it is the old story. It is 
the man who paints the prostrate lion ; but it is the lion, 
and not the man — it is Hannibal, and not his conquerors, 
who, in spite of the painter's intention, rivets all eyes and 
stands forth alone from the canvas, alike in Uis military 

^ Dr. Arnold, vol. iii. p. 244, eto. 
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genius ftad in his patriotism, in his hundred victories and in 
his one defeat, without a parallel in history. 

The Carthaginians were not more ready to meet Soipio 
by land than they had heed by sea. They were without a 
sufficient ^my, and Hasdrubal, the son of Oisco, their best 
available general, was, just then, at a distance.^ For nearly 
fifty years, Africa had been free from invasion ; and the 
soldiers of Soipio found the same unwalled towns and vil- 
lages and the same fruitful and weU-watered estates which 
had sated the grepd of the followers of Agathooles and Begu- 
lus before them. From this rich and prosperous country a 
motley and a panic-stricken multitude fiocked towards Car- 
thage, driving their flocks and herds before them ; and the 
gates of the capital were shut and the walls manned, as 
though for an immedi&te attack. Pressing messages for aid 
were sent to Hasdrubal and Syphax ; and the sense of relief 
was great when Scipio, instead of advancing on the capital, 
showed that he intended first to secure Utica. 

Frequent skirmishes with the Nurnidian cavalry took 
place, in which Massinissa, availing himself to the utmost 
of his knowledge of the Nurnirfian tactics, did good service 
to the Bomans.- The ships which Scipio bad sent back to 
Sicily returned laden with provisions and with his siege 
train ; but for forty days the oldest Pbceuician colony in 
Africa resisted, with true Phoenician endurarjce, all his 
assaults. Two large armies under Hasdrubal and Syphax 
advanced to- its relief, and, on the approach of winter, 
Scipio was obliged, without having won any decisive success, 
to abandon the blockade, and to transfer ’’his cauip to an 
adjoining tongue of land (Ghellaj, then washed by the sea* 
but now far inland, which was known for centuries after- 
wards as the Castra Cornelia.^ 

1 Livy, xxix. 28 ; Apptaii, Ihtn. 9. 

®Polyb. xh. 1, 2 ; Livy, xxix. 28, tU, 35 ; Appiau, Pwl 16, 26. 

JJe Belio Civili^ ii. 24, '* Ipse cunt equltatu antecedit ad castra 
ezplorauda Comeliana " ; Appiati, JieP. Viv. ii. 44, h Cf 
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So ended the year b.o. 204. Neither the hopes nor the 
fears which Sdpio’s invasion of Africa had called forth had 
as yet been fulfilled; and so far did the war still seem 
from its termination, that the Italians were not yet able to 
look upon themselves as secure from invasion. /Fhey even 
thought it prudent to build ships for the special purpose of 
protecting their coasts from possible attacks on the part of 
the Carthaginian navy.^ Twenty legions were put into the 
field for the year b.o. 203, and the command of Scipio was 
prolonged, not, as on previous occasions, for a fixed period, 
but till such time as the war should be brought to a con- 
clusion.^ From the military point* of view this was a step in 
the right direction. It had already been tried in Spain in 
the persons of two members of the same illustrious family ; 
but it was also the first step towards the establishment of 
the military dictatorship which was destined, after a long 
agony of civil wars, to overthrow the liberties of Borne. 

F<'»rtune or fraud soon gave Scipio the chance of dealing a 
decisive blow. In sight of his winter quarters was the camp 
of the Carthaginians, under Hasdrubal, son of Cisco, and, 
at some distance farther, lay that of the Numidians under 
Svtdiax. The Carthaginian huts were built of dry ^vood 
whicli had been collected from the fields, while those of the 
Numidians, as their custom was, were made of wattled 
reeds thatched with straw. Such materials suggested to 
Scipio the way in which they might best be destroyed. 
Opening, or pretending to open, negotiations for peace, he 
sent messengers backwards and forwards with orders to note 
the shape and the arrangements, the exits and the entrances 
of the hostile camps. ^Thjs information obtained, he sud- 
denly broke off the negotiations, and then, with an easy con- 
science as it would seem, set out on his night errand. The 
wily Numidian chief was told off to the task which seemed 

Lucan, Phan, iy. 689-690 and ^56-600 ; Pliny, ffist, NiU. v.^S; Pomponiut 
Mela, i. 7. 

1 Livy, »x. 2 l 


«lbid, XXX. 1. 
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appropriate to him, and which ho had, })orhap^ !)oon 
first to suggest, the burning of the Numidian caoip. d’ho 
flames spread with the rapidity of lightning, and a lion the 
Carthaginians hastened to the help of their allies, !h</ir own 
camp was set on fire by Scipio behind them. Trie panic 
was sudden and universal, and wliat the flames spared, the 
swords of the Romans, %vho had been stationed at all the 
outlets, out down. Forty thousand Africans fell the victims 
of this not very glorious exploit.^ It was with difficulty that 
the two generals, Hasdrubal and Syphax, escaped, the one 
to Carthage, to keep alive the ^irit of the Barcine faction " 
against the faint-hear^ counsels of the peace party, which 
now, perhaps with reason, might make themselves heard ; 
the other, to rally the survivors of the slaughter, and to 
collect new forces for the defence of the capital/^ 

Another victory of Scipio followed in the so-called ** Great 
Plains,'* 2 and on the exiled Massinissa was imposed the 
congenial task of following up his rival Syphax, who had de- 
prived him of his hereditary kingdom. Massinis.sa's pursuit 
was as rapid as it was successful. The Mass^esyiians were 
defeated, and S)T^hax liim-elf, •^togethor witli lu’-^ Ivau^iful 
wife, Sophonisba, and his capital, Cirta the ?vJudt:rn 
stantine), widen had been built in the and 

impregnable of situations, hdll the e uiuiiCirK*' ^ h:;\ i-. ' 

In ti?nes long gone by, so the st^ry Massi;:: > a'- .n -a.i t 

had been touched by the chamis of tfie lu .e. 

Fortune had then thrown )ier into the jr. .d. 

but now his own turn was come, lie h* j uVi O.n/ 

spot, and when Scipio, alive to the corniMiei' :: wliieh 

might follow from such a marriage, •and perb.iU;'- 
his own suporior rights, bade liim disrid^^s a wif*- who nogbt 
compromise his fidelity to the KoruaTis, ho sent her a cup of 

1 Polybius, strangely enough, call* it (xiv. 5, 15) “tijc lutwt ur'iorimjs nu^i 
extraordinary of Bcipio’s many gloriouji exploits*’ 1 
spolyb. xiv. 1-5; Livy,xxx. 5-7 -. Appian, /’m/t, 

•Polyb. xiv. 8; bivy, xxx. 8. ^favy. xxx. 11, 12. 
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poison, “ tlie only present which the bridegroom could ofifer 
to his bridr. Let her see to it that she did nothing un- 
worthy of the daughter of a Carthaginian general and the 
wife of two Nuinidian kings.*** Sophonisba drank o£f the 
poison, only remarking that her death would have been 
more opportune had it not followed so immediately upon 
her marriage. Massinissa, so the chroniclers rounded off the 
tragic story, was gently rebuked by his Eoman Mentor for 
having atoned for one rash act by another ; but he was con • 
soled for the loss of his bride by the royal title, and by the 
Roman garments which Soipio solemnly bestowed upon him.^ 

It was an honour never before* granted by the proud re- 
public to one who was not a Roman citizen ; but Massinissa 
lived long enough abundantly to justify his privileges. 
What Hiero had been to the BomailS throughout the First 
I^lnic War and during the early years of the Second, that 
^^assinissa was to them during its closing years, throughout 
the long agony of the peace which followed it, and in the 
^hort and sharp struggle of the Third. When the “ War of 
Hannibal*’ was over, Massinissa was planted, as we shall 
lu'roafter see, by the RomaTis as a thorn in the side of the 
t;ity with which they professed to have made peace.^ He 
was encouraged to make aggressions on her mutilated terri- 
tory, and then to complain to the Romans if she ventured 
to defend herself. Carthage w^as the lamb in the fable. 
Whatever excesses she might allege, or whatever the provo- 
cation or the injury she might receive, she knew that the 
i*ase was prejudged against her by the wolf, and that she 
must meet the lamb’s fate. 

The fall of Syphax Avas great blow to Carthage. Her 
most powerful friend was gone, and his place was taken by 
her deadliest foe. Indeed the whole power of Numidia 
was now arrayed against her. In spite of a naval success , 
obtained by the Carthaginians over Soipio’s fie^et, and the 


1 jiivy, xxtx. 38 ; xxx. 12-15 ; Appiau, /H«n. 27, 28 ; Zonaras, ix. 13. 
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consequent misiiiK of the siege of Utica,' the peace party 
now came to the front at Carthage. I'he able ilasdrubal, 
the son of Gisco, they condemned to death in his absence, a 
sentence passed, ostensibly, *no doubt, as a punishment for 
his recent failure, but really, as seems £)robable, tor his pre- 
vious energy;'^ and they then ojjened negotiations for peace 
with Scipio.* The terms otTered by him were loMient ; more 
lenient, as has been already £)ointed out. tlian timse olh-red 
by Hegulus fifty years before. He knew tiiat tb re was a 
strong party opposed to him at Rome, and he knew also 
that an army which had failed to re<luce Utica, v.f)uld not 
be likely to capture Csythage l)y a sudden assault 

Ambassadors were sent to Rome to get the terms to \\ hich 
both parties had agreed in Africa confirmed by the Roman 
Senate ; and if Livy m&y be believed — and be is to a certain 
extent borne out by wbat we know of the state of parties at 
Cartiu^ga— those who were now in power had the baaeneas 
M wdl as the fdUy to try to throw the hhune (rf tiie war on 
Hannibal. "He had orossed the Alpe, nay &e £hro itself, 
against the express wishes of the Carthaginian government. 
So far as they were concerned, Ae treaty made at the mid of 
the l^rst Funic War was still in force. Might it please ^ 
Romans to renew its terms ? ” This was too gross to be lis- 
tened to even by the Romans.* What of truth there was in 
it, that Hannibal had been the nerve and soul of the war. 
and that he had not been properly supported by the home 
government, was true enough ; but it did not become that 
government to make a boast of it. Wbat was unbme in it, 
that Hannibal had engaged in the war on his own responsi- 
bility and for private pur|)o«eH oj his’own, was not only con- 
tradicted by the whole course of the war, but by what the 
Romans themselTes, in all tho bitterness of their hatred, 
could not help admitting about their great antagnnisl. Any- 
how, the pijiposals were summarily rejected, tlie arobasiMdoini 

• Uvy, X**. 10 ; Appisft, I^n. 80. * AppUn. Ptm. 84. 

• Uvy, XXX. W. «Hnd. XXX. 2St 
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were dismissed without an answer, and Scipio was instructed 
to press the war to its natural conclusion.^ 

But for Carthage there remained one resource as yet 
untried. Tlie sons of Hamilcar might be recalled to help 
in the hour of her extremity the state which had done so 
little to hel]) them, and which now, by the mouths of one 
party within it, professed to be ashamed of having done even 
that little. And whether it was the work of the peace party, 
in the hope that peace might thereby be made more possible, 
or of the war party, who hoped that Hannibal, the genius of 
war, might yet strike a blow which would reverse its fortunes, 
the order was sent to the two sons of Hamilcar to return to 
Africa (b.c. 205).- 

Driven out of Spain by Scipio, Mago, as we have seen, 
had crossed to the Balearic Islands, ^nd passing thence from 
the splendid harbour which still bears his name, Port Mahon, 
into Norths Italy, had taken Genoa, and, during the last 
two years, had been labouring to organise among the un- 
subdued and ever-savage Ligurians an active coalition against 
Borne.* But it was too late. In the territwy of tiie Insubrian 
Gauls he at last measure^ his sword with the Bomans. 
The battle was well contested, but it was decisive; and 
Mago, who had received a dangerous wound in his thigh, 
staggered back by night, as best he could, through that 
rugged country, to the sea-coast. Here he found the message 
of recall awaiting him. He set sail at once, as became a 
true son of Hamilcar ; but worn out with anxiety of mind 
and with agony of body, he died, perhaps happily for him- 
self, before he Love in sight of the African shore.* 

A different, but hardly a less tragic fate awaited his elder 
and more famous brother.' For four years past, ever since 
the battle of Metaurus had shown him that ultimate success 
was not to be looked for, Hannibal had been compelled to 
act simply on the defensive. With his sadly thinned army 

1 Livy, K*x. 24 ; Aj^n, Pun. 81. *Llvy, xx*. 19 ; Applm, Hamm. S8. 

xxvUi. 40, <Ibid. xxx. 18, 10. 
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of veterans, and his Campanian and Bruttiau recruits, he 
had withdrawn into the neck of land to the south of Italy 
which seemed as if it had been made for his pui fjose. If it 
prepared the way for his future retreat to Afi ica, it was 
Italy still ; and it still for four years enabled him to keep his 
vow, and to make Home uneasy. He had withdrawn to the 
“ Land's End,’* but he lay there with his face to the foe, 
gathering up his strength, and ever ready to spring upon 
any one who vshould venture to molest him. 

We have said that the territory of the i3ri:*tii seemed 
formed by nature to encourage the resistance and post[>one 
the fate of a people hard driven by their tunics, arid 
struggling against overwhelming odds. Never iiK^ro than 
fifty miles wide, and generally very much less, it is traversed 
throughout its length by the main cdiain of the \| *nrunes: 
and those, where the j;eriinsula wid^.ujs out, down to- 
wards the Ionian sea two vast an<i hiol'frn tii- •ur'Oiin tracts 
which cover its entire extent. ()n«i of ticun is t.t:i d Sila, 
famous in all ages for it.s tifnber and its cattle , ’ tie 
now known as Aspromonte, and, in very r ‘cent Liuie.-, has 
been rendered famous by the tragical m.rdiap wince, pin; an 
end to the military career of a patriot hero as disinterested 
and single-hearted as Hannibal himself. Each of (bese moun- 
tain tracts is clothed with impenetrable forests, and each forms 
a fastness^ or rather a series of iMtnems, in itself. The in- 
habitants of this region had been l^e first to throw in their 
lot with Hannibal, and having, therefore, nothing to hope from 
Boman mercy, they still 4fiung to his declining fortunes with 
the resolution of despair.^ Such were the pedpljS and such the 
country which witnessed and sustained the last four ymrs of 
Hannibal's straggle. * 

At one point, ai>out half-way down the Bruttian peninsubj 
the mountains sink, and the peninsula itself contracts, till 
it measures only sixteen miles across. It was on this spot 
that; two c&nturios before, Bionygius of Syracuse h*u3 pro* 
> Vlr)|(it, /Bn. xii. 715, ingentUi Si]« ^ Appi^it, Htmn. 
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posed to build a wall from sea to sea.^ It was across this 
isthmus, a century and a half later, that the Boman consul 
Crassus carried a double line of entrenchments in the vain 
hope of confining the “ roving Spartacus and his gladiators 
to the regicm which lay to the south of it ; 2 and it was here 
that Hannibal stood at bay for the last time against the 
enemies wlio were pressing on him from above, as they had 
often d(;m: before, and who now, owing to the fall of Locri, 
were able to threaten him from below as \vell. It was this 
spot, too, which was i)ointed out for centuries afterwards — 
and w(*ll it might be pointed out — as the ** Camp of Han* 
nihal 

The K. inan vultures gathered indeed round the dying 
lion ; but each, as though Hannibal were in the heyday 
of his sin iigth, hesitated to trust himself within the reach 
of his arm. Invincible as ever in the field — for Polybius 
tells us expressly that he was “never beaten in a battle so 
long MS lie rcMuaincd in Italy — Hannibal had been con- 

dri until to sec province after province, and fortress after 
ConstMitia and Metapontum, Locri and Pandosia — 
torn from liim, till, at lagi», there was nothing left in Italy 
but the narrowest jmrt of the Bruttian peninsula, and the 
one fortress of Croton which he could call his own.^ Yet 
all this time, when he must have been in sore want of pro- 
visions, when reinforcements from Carthage were no longer 
to be thought of, when it became more and more dear 

^ Strabo, vi, 261. ^ Plutaroh, Oroutsua, x. 10-11. 

» Pliny. Nai. HiU. ilL 10. 16, •‘Caatra Hannibalis 

^ PolyK X. 33. 1, 2 ; xv, 11, 7-11, aiimirovf ytyortfrac; Cf. Plutarch, 
Ctmip, Pdop. €t ifarc., who^tells U8 that ** according to Polybius and his party 
lUnniba] was never once beaten bg Maroellua, but continued invincible till he 
was conquered by Bcipio”. €!om. Nepos. Uann. i. 2, says the same: 
* Quotieeounque populus Bomanus cum eo oongressus est in ItalU semper 
discesslt Buperiev Hannibal". And again, v. 4: "Quamdiu in Italic fuit, 
nemo ei hi acie roatitit, nemo adverans eum post Cannonsem fugam in oampo 
ciuitni poBuit". What a crowd of victories ciroumstantiallj^ related by Livy 
vatiisb into thin air before these deflnite statements i 

» Livy, XXX. 12 ; Appian, Sann. 57. 
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that no help could be expected from Philip of Macedon, or 
from his own heroic brother Mago; when he had already 
seen the result of the war registered in the ghastly head 
of his other brother Hasdrubal^ there had been no thought 
of surrender and no whisper of mutiny in his camp.^ With- 
out hope but without fear, he had held on there in his 
solitary strength; and now when the order came to leave 
the land of his fifteen years* struggle and of his astonishing 
victories, like his father and like his brother, he mastered 
his feelings and obeyed. 

Well knowing that the calumnies of the Bomans, which 
had assailed him through his life and in the mid career 
of his successes, would not fail to follow him amidst his 
reverses and in the tomb, Hannibal took care to leave behind 
him, on some brazen ti^blets, in the temple of Juno on the 
Lacinian promontory, an inscription in Punic and Greek 
which recorded the history of his campaign.^ This inscription 
was seen by Polybius, and it is doubtless to its faithful 
record that we owe some of the minuter details which his 
history reveals to us.^ Nor can we believe that the hero, wlio 
was so anxious thus to perpetual his fair fame, was at the 
very same time so careless of it, and so unlike what we know 
him to have been at other periods of his career as, even in 
this supreme bitterness of his soul, to have put to death - as 
the annalists tell us that he did — the Italian soldiers who 
refused to accompany him to Africa, in the very sanctuarv 
which was to ,preserve the memory of his exploits. Some 
years before, in a moment of thoughtlessness or of distress, 
Hannibal had determined to appropriate the* golden tsolumn 
which adorned this very shrine, and J^ad even bored a hole 
through it to convince himself its real value. But the 

^ Cf. Polyb. xx\y, 9, 5 ; Livy, xrviii. 12. 

3 The promontory uatiHl caUed, from themliw ofs temple uti>on it, 
della Coloniia. Cf. Uvy, xxir. 3: Yitg. jBn, III. 352,--’' itttidlit m Dite 
LacinU contra \ Lucan, iL 434. See above, p. 252*230. 

8polyb. ill 88, 18 ; Ury, xxvitt. 46. 

^ Livy, XXX. 20 ; Diodortw Sic. xxvii Fr. 6. ; Appian, /Mnn. 56, 59. 
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outraged goddess, we are told, appeared to him, as he lay 
asleep^ and warned him that, if he carried his purpose out, 
he should lose the one eye which remained to him. On 
a former occasion, Hannibal had shown his reverence for 
the gods of Italy by making a pilgrimage to Avernus, the 
sulphurous lake across which no bird could fly and live, and 
by sacrificing there to the gods of the lower worlds with 
which it was supposed to hold direct communication. But 
combining, as he often did, practical objects with religious, 
he had endeavoured, under the guise of a pilgrimage, to 
steal a march upon Tarentum.^ On the present occasion 
he showed again that he was as astute as he was pious; 
for, profiting by the warning of the goddess, he not only 
left her column in its place, but caused the figure of a small 
heifer to be moulded out of the golden filings which he had 
bored from it, and devoutly placed it on its top. This story 
rests on the authority of Caelius, who took it from Silenus, 
the constant companion of Hannibal.^ We can hardly, 
therefore, doubt its truth, and its interest and value in 
connection with the horrible charge brought against Hanni- 
bal by his enemies on this occasion, will be at once apparent. 
For what act, we may well ask, would have seemed more 
certain than this cruel desecration of a sanctuary which was 
regarded with common reverence by all the inhabitants of 
Southern Italy, at once to draw down upon his own head the 
divine vengeance which he had so narrowly escaped before, 
and to insure the immediate destruction by the outraged 
natives, as soon as he should have left Italy, of the tablets 
which he hod taken such pains to engrave ? The charge, 
indeed, bears its own* refutation on the face of it, and may 
sahdy be put down to tho impudent fictions of Valerius of 
Antium, whom Livy so much mistrusted and so often copied.^ 

) I,ivy, xxiv. 12-18. ^ Cicero, De Dio. 1. 24. 

«*« Adeo nttUiis meutiendi modus/’ Livy says of him intone 1 ^ (xrvl. 
49) ; cL lit 6 ; xxxvi. 88, where there are similar uncomplimentary remarks. 
Yet U> no other source than to Valerius and his like can we, in the Csce of the 
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When the Roman Senate heard of their deliverance they 
once more breathed freely. A five days* festival was pro- 
claimed, and a crown of grass was voted to old Fabius, as 
though it was the Delayer,. and not the remissness of the 
Carthaginian government, and the heroic perseverance of 
the whole body of the Roman state, which had freed Italy 
from the invader. To Fabius indeed, if to any single Roman, 
might justly be given such a meed of honour. His ancestors, 
as Livy remarks, had gained greater and more numerous 
victories than he. Indeed, it occurs to us to remark that 
throughout the war he had not gained a single victory ; but 
the one fact that he had l^en long pitted against Hannibal, 
and had not been defeitted by him in a pitched battle, might 
fairly be set against them all. He died towards the close of 
the year by a death which was opportune enough, for he 
had lived to see the deliverance for which he had so long 
watched and waited. ‘ 

** Leaving the country of his enemies with more regret/* 
says Livy,- ** than many an exile has left his own," Hanni- 
bal struck across for Africa, and avoiding with characteristic 
horror the bad omen suggesto<l by the mined sepulchre 
which was near the spot where he first made the liuid, he 
coastal along till he reached the Smaller Leptis, a place far 
to the south-east of Carthage.^ Here he landed, and the 
nfiws of his arrival at once brought back the war party in 
the capital to power. Some Roman transports which ha<l been 
driven ashore in a storm were seized by the excited j>{>pulAce, 
and hostilities broke out amidst homilies on tbr? part of the 
Romans against Carthaginian ill-faith, which, owing the 
circumstances under which they havc^como down to us, \v«j 
can neither refute nor believe.^ •The Bomans knew well 

statoment of Polyhio9, tfao of sU sotbontiM, atovo (p. 

the reporti we And lit Uvy of the tfetoriwt by Vehine. by 

Marcellue, and I(ero, etc., etc., over HaurdblSU 

* Livy, XXX. 26. »Ihld. xxx. 26, * llfid. xxx. 2A 

* Livy, xnx. 24, 25; Apfdsfi, Pun. 85. 
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that the scourge which had been withdrawn from themselves 
in Italy would fall with redoubled vigour on their countrymen 
in Africa, and it is all the more to be wondered at that they 
did not think it worth while to leave to posterity a trustworthy 
account of the steps which led up to the final catastrophe. 

Hannibal passed the winter at Adrumetum,^ the modern 
Susa, a town nearer to Carthage than Leptis, but still con- 
siderably to the south-east of it, and then, instead of advanc- 
ing on the capital — which he must have yearned to visit, 
for he had not seen it since he was nine years old — he struck 
across the southern part of the Carthaginian dominions into 
Nuinidia. There he won some sjiccesses over Massinissa, 
he formed an alliance with some Numidian chiefs, and there, 
finally, he met or was overtaken by Scipio, who had moved 
forward from his head-quarters at •Tunis, plundering and 
enslaving as he went. 

After an abortive negotiation for peace,^ in the year b.c. 
202, and probably in the month of October, but on a day and 
at a place which, strange to say, are unknown, the two great 
generals met for the first and last time in the battle which 
was to decide for centuries the fate of the civilised world.® 
The battle of Zaina, like many other battles in history — 
tlioso, for instance, of Arbela, Hastings, and Blenheim-*-was 
fought at some distance from the place whose name has 
been united with it. The battle-field lay, probably, much to 
the west of Zama, near the Upper Bagradas, and not far from 
a town called by Livy Naraggara.* Hannibal drew up his 
army in three lines. In the first were his Ligurian, Gallic, 
and Moorish mercenaries and the slingers from the Balearic 
Isles. In the second stood the native Carthaginians and 
their African subjects, witlf some troops which had recently 
arrived from Macedon. In the third line were drawn up 
the tried soldiers of HannibaTs own army, on whom» if on 

* Polyh XV, 6 ; Zonaras, ix. 131, 4. 

« Polyb. xiv. 6^8 ; Livy, xxx. 29-31. 

» Of* Polyb. XV. 9. 5. f Livy, xxx. 29. 
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no others, he could rely. These last consisted chiefly of 
Bruttians. The sixteen years* war had done its work with 
the veterans who had crossed the Alps, and who had fought 
at Trasimene and at Gann^. But the Italians, who had 
known Hannibal only in the days of his comparative adver- 
sity, seem to have been as devoted to him as if they had had 
a share in winning att Jhis lanxeLa The oaval^t M usual, 
were placed upon the vdngsi, and/^^h^ the wlude, 

marched a magznfioent array of eighty elephants.^ 

Scipio, as every Boman general did, drew up his army in 
the three lines of hMtati^ prineipes, and triarii. But, ob- 
serving the number of. the enemy's elephants — by a happy 
thought which alone would distinguish him from the ma- 
jority of Boman generals, who would have preferred to be 
conquered by rule rather than try to conquer without it — he 
placed the maniples of the second and third lines immedi- 
ately behind those of the first. Thus, instead of covering 
his ground chequer-wise, he left broad lanes through the 
whole depth of his army, of which the sagacious elephants, 
when they found themselves goaded by the Boman lances, 
would be likely to avail tbemsel\^s for their escape. 

The plan succeeded ; and the whole array of elephants, 
frightened by the blare of the trumpets, m^e the best of 
their way through these open lanes, some to the Hanks of 
their own, and others to the rear of the Boman army, with- 
out trampling the legionaries to death or even breaking their 
line of battle. Those wrbich escaped to the flaiiks of the 
army threw into confusion their own cavalry, who were 
already outnumbered by the Numidians ojqposed to them. 
Hannibal thus found on this fatal day that his two most 
formidable weapons — his elephants and bis cavidry — had 
been turned against himself. I/aslius and Massintsea soon 
drove the disordered Carthaginian horsemen from the field ; 
but the conflict in the centre was much mors stubborn. 

1 P(dyb. XV. 11 ; Ury, xjex. S8. 

* Polyb. xlv. S, e, 7 ; livy, x«x. SS 
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When Hauiiibal's first line gave way, the second tried by 
blows to drive them back to the battle. There had not been 
time for Ilauhibal to throw over these raw mercenaries that 
commanding spell, which, daring his long campaigns in Italy, 
and under circumstances which looked even more desperate 
than these, had made desertion or mutiny, or half-heartedness 
among thdr GaUio or Xagorian ooontrymen, alike impossible. 
Soma of theni^ to .Sia.tiambar of elivraa hundred, now wmt 
over to enemy i Imt tha yeteians ^ their dniy well, and 
withstood the combined attack of Soipio's second and third 
lines. They stood and fought without flinching till Leslins and 
Massinissa, returning from the puranit of the cavalry, closed, in 
upon their flanks and rear, and then, like Napoleon’s Old Guard 
at Waterloo, still without flinching, they fought and felL^ 

Twenty thousand of the Carthaginian army had fallen in 
the battle. Twenty thousand more had been taken pri- 
soners, and Hannibal himself escaped, with a few survivors 
only, to Adrumetum. He fled, not because he wished to 
prolong the campaign, for be had the magnanimity to confess 
that he was conquered not only in the battle but in the war ; ^ 
still less because he cared •for any personal reason to save 
his own life, but because he felt that the terror of his name 
and the undefined possibilities, which, as in the case ?>f his 
father at the close of the First Punic War, the Bomans still 
attached to it, might enable him to procure better terms for 
his unfortunate countrymen. Never did a general return to 
his native country, after a long absence, under a fate more 
cruel. The hero of a hundred victories saw his native ci^ 
for the first tinfe after his one defeat, but that one a defeat 
so crushing that it could not but, for the moment, obliterate 
the memory of all that had preceded it. But with true 
dignity and self-respect he set himself to accept the inevit- 
able, and to make what he could of it. Soipio prepared as' 
though he would besiege the city, but his heart dso inclined 

* Pal^b. XV. ld-14 ; Uvjr, xjcz. 83-% ; Appisa, ifemi. 41-47 : Zoosim, ix. 14. 

•Pphrbi XV. 18, 8 : Uvp, xxx. 8S. 
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to peace. He knew that the consul was already on his way 
who might rob him of much of his well-earned glory, and 
with that prudence or that moderation which was habitual 
to him, he forbore to push hie victory to the bitUe end.' 

The terms which he offered were severe enou.i h, and had 
the Carthaginians only realised what they inv >ived, they 
would surely have asked to be allowed to meet iheir fate at 
once. They were to retain indeed their own law> and their 
home domain in Africa ; but they were to give up all the 
deserters and prisoners of war, all their elephants, and all 
their ships of the line but ten. They were to wage war, 
neither in Africa nor out.sjde of it, without the sanction of 
the Roman Senate. Tliey were to recognise Massinissa as 
the king of Numidia, and, with it, the prescriptive right 
which he would enjoy of plundering and annoying them at 
hia pleasure^ while they looked on with their hands tied, not 
daring to maJte reprisals. IRnally, they were to p^e up ell 
claim to the rich islands ct Uie Meditenanean and to the 
Spanish kingdom!^ the creation of the Barcides, of which the 
fortune of war had already robbed them ; and thus, shorn of 
the sources of their wealth, they# were to pay within seven 
years a war contribution equal to fifty millions sterling! 
Henceforward, in fact, they would exist on sufferance only, 
and that the sufferance of the Romans. Do we seem to he> 
reading ancient or modem — very modem — history? Still 
the terms of peace, heavy though they were, were as light 
under the circumstances as they could exj[>ect ; and Hanni- 
bal dragged down with his own bands from the rostra an 
ill-judging orator who was recommending continuance of 
the struggle. The people gave vent tp their imlignation at 
this infringement of their liberty of spc^ocb, hut Hannibal 
pertinently replied, that they must forgive him if, after a 
thirty-six years’ service in the camp, he had forgotten the 
manners of the Forum.^ 

The terms which had been agreed upon by Bcipio and the 

> Polyt. rr. 17 ; Uvy, xxx. 30% 

* Mjh, XV. IS, IS ; livy, xxx. 37 ; A|»|tkMi« fHm. 54-65. 
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Carthaginian government were referred to the Boman Senate 
for their approval ; and ambassadors were sent from Carthage, 
with Hasdnibal, surnamed the Kid, the leader of the peace 
party, and the bitter opponent of the Bareine family, as their 
spokesman, lo plead the cause of the conquered. The Romans 
accepted the conditions, for they felt that, this time, the Car- 
thaginians were in earnest, and they felt also that Hannibal 
was still at large, and it might not be well, even then, to drive 
him to despair. 

The conclusion of the peace was celebrated at Carthage by 
a cruel siglit, the most cruel which the citizens could have 
beheld, except the destruction of the ci^ itself — the destruc- 
tion of their fleet. Five hundred vessels, the pride and glory 
of the Phoenician race, the symbol and the seal of the com- 
merce, the colonisation, and the conquests of this most im- 
perial of Phesnioian cities, were towed out of the harbonr and 
were deliberaitdy burned in the sight of the oitisens.^ In the 
dnys of Hie greatest prosperity <A Carriage if any signal rer 
verse happened to he^ — ^if, for instance, a Itorm at sea de- 
stroyed a portion of her navy, and so touched her in that on 
which she most prided herseUS the command of the seas — the 
whole state would go into mourning, and the huge walls of jthe 
city would themselves be draped in black.* It is a strange 
and touching custom, and the mention of it here may, perhaps, 
better enable os to picture to ourselves the feelings of the dis- 
crowned queen of the seas. Scipio now.set sail for Italy, and 
landing at Lilybseum made his way leisurely towards Borne 
through the cities and the provinces which he had freed from. 
*the invader, and which fondly hailed him as their deliverer.* 

He had delivered them, but from what, and to what end ? 
He had delivered them from the immediate scourge of 
foreign war ; but it remained to be seen how far they would 
be gainers thereby. It remained to be seen, now that their 
great rival in the western Mediterranean was put^out of the 
way, whether Borne would visit the Greek and the Sicilian, 

lUvy, xxz. 48. *l)iod. Sio. xiac.106. *U'*7. xzz. 46. 
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the Apulian and the Campanian towns, whu'h had been 
guilty of coquetting with the invader, with that condign 
vengeance which she had already wreaked on the unhappy 
Capua and Tarentum ; w’hfether she would hand them over 
to the more lingering oppression of Konian ni igistrates and 
tax-gatherers; or whether, throwing off the narrow muni- 
cipal conceptions in which she had grown up, she would rise 
to the imperial dignity which circumstances hi«d forcc<l upon 
her. In other words, it remained to bo seen v hethoi Home 
would govern the states which were aheady, or were here- 
after to be, enrolled in her vast Enipne, in thoir own in- 
terests, encouraging,, as*far as was coiiMsient with her own 
safety, their national life, developing thoir re- lurce-s, giving 
them a liberty which was not a licence and a “^eount} which 
was not a solitude If Romo ro^^e to this her true dignity, 
we can hardly regret, in the inteients of humanits, that 
Hanmhars enterprise ended as it did But if her r(»iidiiet 
was the reverse, or nearly the reverso, of all rhis we mav at 
least be allowred to question, as we ha\o aln ridv hinted, 
what most historians have laid down as an axiom too self 
evident to be worth discussing,* wheth»*r it was for the good 
of the human race that Home should not only out top but 
should utterly extirpate her ancient nxal We may believe, 
on the whole, in the survival of the srwl that arms 


generally come to him who can best handle them , hut it 
is open to us to regmt that even the lees fit were not allowed 
to survive aa welL There wm soiely 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CARTHAGE AT THE MBROT OF BOMB. 

(201-160 B.O.) 

Det4Tioratioi) of Roman character — Conditiofi of Italy — Condition of Rome — 
Condition of Roman Provinces — Story of Lncius Flamininns — Story of 
Sen^us Galba — Rapid conquest of the East— State of Eastern world — 
Summary of Roman conquests in the Blast — Reforms introduced by 
Hannibal at Cartilage— Romans demand his surrender— Self-abnegation 
of Uannihal — Comparison between Hannibal and Napoleon — Hannibal's 
exile and >\andeTmgB— His schemes, bis sufferings, and his death— Roman 
fear ami hatred of him— Credibility of the anecdotes about him— Humour 
of IJanuibal— Anecdotes of him while at court of Antiochus and during 
hth wandering life— He founds Artaxata and Prusa— History and im- 
portance of l^rusa— Hannibal's personal characteristics— Death of Scipio— 
Treatment of Carthage by Romans and Massinissa — ‘*Delenda est 
Carthago " 

Tbs fifty years which passed between the end of the Second 
and the outbreak of the Third Punio War were years in 
which Borne advanced with extraordinarily rapid strides 
towards the empire of the world ; but they witnessed also 
the inoipient decay of all that was best in the Boman char- 
adwr. Abeady^ in the Bepond Ponio War, we have seen 
to^teaiiwithilSinqoiaen AgeeiaeBfaw^liae^idny^ 
UUmMWt liMQb VbbA 

lOSli, we feel that the stem ahnplhdty, Sie 
tittlR^NnhMdoitt to law whieh locmed the gnmndwotk el the 
^Ma«tar» and had aMrked. at .all events, the deal- 
ia|p ^ Botnana wiUt eacb other, are not wha| th^ have 
and now, when Sm strain <d tile war is over, and Ste 
vMdiiowdtyliaatoi^ naw proUMns and to laea new 
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dangers, we find that, except in the one point of her material 
strength, and her appliances for farther conquest, she is un- 
equal to the emergency. 

An emergency indeed it was I Three hundred thousand 
Italians had fallen in the field ; three hundred towns had 
been destroyed ; to the North, the Gauls and the Ligurians 
were still unsubdued ; in Central Italy, the Campanians, the 
Apulians, and the Samnites, who bad long dallied with Han* 
nibal, were awaiting their future in ill-concealcd anxiety ; 
while in the extreme South, the Bruttians, who bad clung 
to him to the last, abandoned themselves to their fate in 
dull despair. The Italic yeomen, who had never wavered 
in their attachment Ito Borne, tom firom their homes fmr 
years, and denuxralised by the oamp^ were nmtUe or on* 
willing to settle down*into the quiet routine ol s^prionltaisl 
life. They went as settlers to those diaaffiseted towns whioh 
Borne, according to her practice, selected as new military 
colonies, or were content to swell the dty rabUe, whmh 
now began to rise into importance, and was kept in good 
humour by largesses of com, or by cruel and degra^g 
public spectacles. Their farms passed into the hands of 
capitalists, and were cultivated by foreign slaves whom the 
frequent wars with the half-subdued provinces brought in 
shoals to Borne. “ Sardinians for sale," was the sorry jest 
which rose to people's lips when they saw a batch of these 
wretched creatures land^ at Ostia, or exposed for what 
little they would fetch in the Homan Forum. “ The more 
slaves, the more enemies," was the grim proverb which 
forced itself on their minds in all its stem r&aiity, when tliey 
awoke to the danger, which it was* then too late either to 
prevent or to cure. The rich arable lands of Italy fell back, 
as might be expeded under such keeping, into pasture ; and 
half-naked slaves tended herds of cattle where Boman con- 
suls or dictators had been content to plough and dig b^ore 
them. W&en the riaves asked their maetesw fmr dbthas to 
cover them, they were met by the sug^^tion, half queetioa 
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and half answer, whether the travellers who passed through 
their solitudes were wont to pass naked ? 

In Home' itself the old aristocracy, which, it must be 
admitted, with all its faults, had been, on the whole, an 
aristocracy of merit, had given place to a new nobility of 
wealth, who were as exclusive, and certainly were not more 
far-sighted or more public-spirited, than their predecessors, 
liule was no longer looked upon as its own reward. It was 
valued for w'hat it brought, and high office lost half its 
dignity when it was won by a reckless display of wealth, or 
was used as a means of acquiring more. Beligion was no 
longer the simple and childlike faijih of the early common- 
wealth, but tended to become an affair of titles and of 
priaits, of augories and of ceremonies — of ceremonies which 
became mcne shringent and more vexations exactly in pro- 
portion as they were felt to be less real. 

Beyond the confines of Italy Proper, Borne was mistress 
indeed of the four provinces which she had tom from Car- 
thage in her fifty years* war, of Hither and Further Spain, 
of ^cily and Sardinia ; but of these, Sicily alone was un- 
likely to give her further trouble ; and that, not because she 
was weU-affected, but simply because she was exhausted. 
Sardinia supplied Borne with the living chattels which were 
to be so perilmis a property ; while Spain entailed upon her 
a yet more disastrous heritage of petty wars — wars inces- 
santly ended and incessantly renewed ; wars waged on the 
part of the Romans with a baseness and a cruelty such as 
have characterised few wars before or since. The wholesale 
murder of a tribe which had submitted, or the assassination 
of a formidable but honourable foe, were the weapons with 
which the Roman generals managed to retain their hold over 
tbeit Spanish provinces. What kind of redress the subject or 
half-subject populations might expect to get, if appeal were 
made from the Roman generals to the Roman government, 
will be sufficiently apparent if we relate two incidents. They, 
are well known, but are too oharaeteristio to be omitted here. 
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Ij. Flamioiiras, brother to the conqueror of hlacedon, and 
consul in the year b.c. 192, happened to leave liotne for the 
province of Cisalpine Gaul just tefore the gladiatorial games 
came on. In his retinue was a beautiful boy to whom he 
was attached. The boy, old before he was young in cruelty 
and in profligacy, complained of the pleasure which he had 
lost. A Boian chief who had taken refuge in the Boman 
camp happening just then to come in, the consul stabbed 
him with his own hands that his favourite might feast his 
eyes on his dying agonies. The foul deed passed unnoticed 
• and uncensured at the time ; but M. Porcius Cato, the 
most honest, and in many ways the most original of Boman 
statesmm, had the ooucage as censor, eight years aftor- 
wards, to strike the name of the rmndacer femn off the nril 
of the Senate. !Rw esnaiotf oosiM 
locos ; hot, thsj rihosnA 'iibsir.'tqiiiieclid^ . 'of; the . elMhieltii' 
of Siflic brother senator hy asfiSbg tgai le riiihim kte eaaa* 
tonal seat in the tiieatce.* 

The other inotdent wo will take from tihe wars in Spun, 
which are fertite oiongh in them. ORie Lositanian War 
had jnst been terminated by the^tnnission of the insurgents. 
The, Praetor, Sargins Oalba, invited Uiem, in the kindest 
language, to meet him in three several divisktos that he 
might redress their grievances and assign tibgnn new lands. 
They came unsuspectingly, when Galba at onoo fell upon 
and massacred them, together with their wives amd childrea, 
in cold blood. The few survivors were si^ into slavery. 
On his return to Borne, the same honest Cato, now m his 
extreme old age, who, forty>five years bef^, had himself 
crushed a Spanish rising with no •over-'Scrupulous band,* 
attempted to bring the misoriHint to jus^; but Oalba 
produced his weeping wife and <diildren in court, and wm 
acquitted by the o(»npasaioaate judges.* Happily 

>Liir)r,ixsii. 42; Ofaswo, Xa SOmb. 12; PhOufA, 0«t». 'll, 

*8m livy, xKSiv. pMOoi ; Afftai, Mim, 41. 

•Ovjr, Mix, ; hp/tin, .1?%, SS^t • , 
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however, one shepherd warrior had escaped the treacherous 
massacre, and be lived to take ample but honourable ven- 
geance for his country’s wrongs. Viriathus defeated consul 
after consul in the open field, till at length the Bomans 
bribed his fi iends, and got rid of him by assassination. 

We turn with a sense of relief from this picture of the 
internal corruption of Borne, and from the duplicity and sava- 
gery of her dealings with the brave nations of the West, to 
the story of her brilliant conquests in the more effeminate 
East. We. can but glance at them; for, though they fall 
within the period of which this work treats, they have little 
direct bearing on the great drama which is its special subject, 
and which is now hsistening on to its melancholy catastrophe. 

The Eastern world was still strewn with the fragments, 
each a cdooras in itself, into which the gigantic empire of 
Atonwder^ Great had been broken np, as soon as the master 
hand was wHhdiawn. Iske a meteor, Alexander had shot 
down upon tihe East and had passed freon province to pxownee, 
laying low immemorial empires and taking viri^ fortresses, 
yeteverywhwrs building where he had thrown down, selecting 
mtes for new <dties which|^'have stood the test of twenty 
omitnries, and planting, eveii in the remotest East, the seeds 
al Greek culture and civilisation which twenty centnyes of 
barba riam have not been able altogether to oWterate. But 
like a meteof also, the political fabric founded by him had 
vanished. Among these fragments of his empire, each an 
empire in itself, and each at war with almost all the others. 
Borne was now to play her easy part ; and it was the ancestral 
kingdom of the. conqueror of the East himself whichrwas to 
be the first to feel the wdght of the new power which had 
arisen in the West. 

It was not Borne but Macedon which had been, in the first 
instance, the aggressor. It may be indeed that Philip, Eing 
(d Macedon, saw clearly that when Oarthage should have been 
disposed ot, his own turn would come, and thsA.it would be 
wise to ohoose.Ms own time for the " stra^^ fm* life wldch 
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he knew could not be altogether averted. Anyhow, he had 
formed an alliance ofifensive and defensive with Hannibal after 
CannsB,' and the Romans, already overmatched as they were, 
had expected day by day to l\ear of his landing in Italy. Had 
he done so about the time when Tarentum fell into Hanni- 
bal’s hands, Rome could hardly have weathen* I the storm. 
But Philip’s bark was worse than his bite. With miserable 
procrastination he neglected to send aid to the (^irtha- 
ginians when it might have turned the scale, and then 
with a zeal which was equally ill-timed, he had sent four 
thousand men to fight by their side at Zama, when all hope 
was gone.*-^’ Thus, for fourteen years past, if there had not 
been continuous war, stilfless had there been pe ice between 
the neighbouring nations. W’hen the Second Punic War 
was over, the bulk of ^the citizens fondly hoped that they 
would be, for a time at least, at peace with all the world ; and 
only when the Senate pointed out to them that if they did 
not go against Philip, Philip would come against them, and 
that those who were just freed from flannihal might live to 
see a second Hannibal in Italy, were the reluctant people in- 
duced again to take up arms. ^ Philip indeed was already 
planning alliances, or making conquests which would one day 
render him really formidable; a^ &ii8 j^me^ triiiilEiphanl 
in ihe Weel, found herself, in some 
inyolved in Aal eareer of 

which was not to be stopped, hardly cyan to reodye 4dhe^, 
till the Mediterranean should become a Boman lake, and the 
power of Borne should be felt on the Kile ae on the l^sgas, 
on the "Euphrates m on the Bannbe* 

It does not fall within the jeope this work to itHM in 
detail the steps by which ISmM acq^olred titis uniyersal 
supremacy : to show how Phfiijp, who h^ soofnhiliy r^arked 
that the ikomeku general thought he might do anyti^ 
Macedon because he was a Boman, and t^t, if war was whet 

luvy, xicasa 

liotiiiiMen, it SSs asC giwefaa 
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he wanted, war he should have,*' found, in a few short years, 
when the Macedonian ^phalanx first measured its strength 
with the iioinan legion in the open field at Gynoscephalas, 
that the Eoman general was not far wrong, and, being thus 
driven to sue for peace, was able, out of all his conquests or 
dependencies, to retain only his hereditary kingdom; how 
the Greeks, delivered from the Macedonians, received at the 
hands of the Romans their nominal liberty, and greeted with 
short-sighted acclamations the Philhellenic Flamininus, who 
w;\s in fact jjciving them only a change of masters ; how “ the 
fetters of Greece,** ^ first adjusted by Philip, were now riveted 
on tl)at unhappy country by a firmer hand, and how its petty 
cities and blustering confederations, tne degenerate represen- 
tatives of those states to whom the world owes Hellenic art 
and culture, after being allowed for a brief space to air their 
importance and their imbecility, settled down peaceably under 
the Roman protectorate, and avenged themselves by corrupt- 
ing by their manners, or subduing by their arts, those whom 
they could not meet in arms ; how Antiochus the Seleucid, 
the successor, as he fondly thought, of the king of kings who 
rejoiced in the self-assumed name of the Great, was driven 
by the Romans first out of Greece and then out of Asia Minor, 
eighty thousand of his Asiatic troops flying like chaff Wore 
the onset of less than half that number xji Roman le^onaries 
at Magnesia; how the Asia Minoi^ which he had OTenrun 
^adnally passed under the control of Rome, while the puppet 
monarchs of its various portions — ^Eumenes of Pergamus, 
Ariarathes of Cappadocia, and Prusias of Bithynia-^whom 
she kindly alldyed to retain for a season the phantom Of 
independent sovereignty, humbly registered her decrees, 
and even the hordes of GoAlio invaders learned to stop their 
ravages, or at least to keep at a respectful distance from her 
all-powerful arm ; how the grand schemes of a greater than 
Antiochus the Great,** now a friendless exUe^at his court, 

ySxk Philip cHllod the three fortream of Gorioth, Ohalds, end Bemetriaa 

Sie liry, xxxii. 37* 
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were crushed, not so much by the wisdom or courage as by 
the good fortune of Borne, which found her best ally in the 
jealousy and the incapacity of the empty-headed monarch 
who flattered himself that he was Hannibars protector; 
how the Egyptian Ptolemy himself became tlie ward of 
Borne, and the chief naval power of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean was saved from the ambitious schemes of Macedon 
and Syria only by the upstart naval power of Borne in the 
West ; how, lastly, by the defeat of Perseus at Pydna, and 
the taking of Corinth by Mummius, Macedon and Greece dis- 
appeared for ever as independent powers from history, and 
became part and parcel the lioman Empire. All these 
events, and many more, are crowded into the fifty years of 
existence which it still suited Borne by a cruel kindness to 
allow to her Carthaginian rival. But they belong to the 
general current of Homan history, rather than to that special 
episode of which this book treats. 

The year b.o. 146, which witnessed the fall of Coriiuh, 
witnessed also, by a strange coincidence, the de^iructiun of 
Carthage ; and to the chain of events which led directly up 
to that catastrophe we now turn.# 

Beaten in the war by his cruel destiny, Hannibal made 
the best of his altered circumstances. He had lived many 
lives in what he had achieved and suffered ; but he was still 
comparatively a young man, and he set himself, as though he 
had been bom to be a statesman, to reform those abuses in 
the state which had done so much to mar his patriotic aims. 
His applogy for his ignorance of the manners of ibe Forum 
was baldly needed. He 
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power to overthrow the narrow and selfish oligarchy whose 
strength lay in the council of “ the hundred judges**. Hence- 
forward this council was to be filled up, not, as heretofore, 
by co-optation, but, in part at least, by free annual election.^ 
Lastly, Hiinnibal reformed the financial system, made those 
who bad thriven on the plunder of the treasury disgorge their 
ill-gotten gains, and applied the proceeds to the payment of 
the war indemnity. So admirable were his measures, that, 
at the end of thirteen years, his successors w^ere able to offer 
to pay up the whole of the instalments of the forty millions 
due to Borne, and that without imposing any additional taxes 
on the subjects of Carthage.'^ 

These reforms stirred up a nest of hornets round the ears 
of their great author, and his new enemies joined his old ones 
in denouncing his projects to the Bomans. Borne, indeed, 
hardly needed such an invitation ; she had made peace with 
Carthage, but not with Hannibal. If she no longer feared 
the city, she feared one of its simple citizena ; and in spite 
of the protest of Scipio Africanus, HannibaFs noble-minded 
foe, an embassy was sent to demand the surrender of the man 
whose bare existence disturbed her equanimity.^ From the 
crowning disgrace of complying with this demand Hannibal 
saved his fellow-citizens by going into voluntary exiler 

Let us here, once more, turn aside to dwell upon that 
moral (juality in Hannibal which can hardly fail, here as else- 
where, to strike us most forcibly — ^his entire self-abnegation. 
We have had occasion, once and again, in the course of this 
history, to ooq^pare Hannibal with his best modem ^counter- 
part on the fCKcm of military greatness — with Napoleon. But 
the floniftaat on which we would now insist, and 

a* two men ttuL onaeeoowol 
mide*# oome oat 
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we first point out some of the more striking parailc^ls in their 
careers and characters. 

Each is, beyond question, the foremost militaT V genius of 
his age and nation. More than this, the one is, beyond 
question, the foremost military genius of the laicient, the 
other of the modern world. Each was the mainspring, the 
soul, the vis 'iiia of the long struggle in which fie was en- 
gaged. Each found himself pitted against ’he un t^d 
strength and resolution of a great nation which thou.'U it 
could produce no single general who was either like or 
second to him, yet, by the toughness of its f f'o* and its 
inherent moral qualities, at last came off victor iis Kach 
met his most formidable opponent for the Ih i <ind last 
time in the great battle which was to end the war , and 
each, fighting under special disadvantages, was beaten hy 
the general who was confessedly his infe^rior. What p > 
and Zania wen* to Hannibal, ^hat Wellington an<l 
were to Napoleon. Each won his fust nnhtarj Kturel^ on 
a large scale in the plains of Northern Ital-k llaMulal 
on the Ticinus and the Tifhia, Napoleon oi. th‘ Afldi and 
the Mincio. Each won a victory •over Nature surpn»ing 
as any of his victones over his foes . Jlanmbal by conquer- 
ing tite Little St. Bernard, Napoleon — not probably without 
a feeling of conscious and successfal emnlalion — by con- 
quering the Great Eadi, in vktm of the moat dimee and 
contradictory qualities^ wae eapalde of mmmm 

influence over men^ and of aronebig the gaaitoiale enthu- 
siasm alike of the raw reemita and of the 
veterans who sarvad under his itandai^ Xhm vme a etl^ 
man as well as general. If Napoleon wie ahleke^*^ methodise 
anarchy ’*and to produce the <3^ Amnltsdoonldi 

even in the hour of his defeat, in a year w two of ofiee with 
very limited poweaa, refonn the flsoel inveteiats ahnees of 
the <Knistituti|pn and revivify the whole sMIa. 

But here the paraUel ends, and the fimdamenlal mml 
oontrast if dl the mors strildui^ beosnse d lhe 
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parallel. The one inspiring motive of Hannibal throughout 
his career * -carried often to what we might be disposed to 
think a Quixotic excess — was unswerving devotion to his 
country. The one inspiring motive of Napoleon, that to which 
he ruthlessly sacrificed his generals, his soldiers, his wife, 
his honour, and the lasting prosperity of his country, was 
unswerving devotion to — himself. To show this as clearly 
as possible, let us imagine each of these great generals 
to have been placed, at a critical moment of his career, 
in the position of the other, and ask how he would have 
been like ly to act. Imagine Hannibal, for instance, in the 
disastrous retreat from Moscow, and imagine him, if such 
a thing be possible, leaving the remnant of his “ grand 
army,” the victors of the Borodino, and the vanquished of 
the Beresina, under the command of some Carthaginian 
Murat, to tlio tender mercies of the Cossacks and a Russian 
winter, while he himself made his way in comfort to his 
capital, and there, while his veterans were still perishing 
among the snows and ice-bound rivers of the North — 
called upon his feverish and infatuated subjects to make 
new sacrifices to the Moloch of bistimbition. Now transfer, 
on the otlier baud, Napoleon to the place of Hannibal in 
Italy. Imagine him to have fought campaign after cam- 
paign without receiving any adequate reinforcements from 
home, and to have now given up all hope of receiving any 
in the futuire, since the governing classea at Carthage, 
while he was engaged in a life and death straggle for them, 
ware engiaMid or distracted by petty jealousies aq^ party 
squabble. "Whfrt would he have done ? Leaving behind him 
one of his subesrdinates, Hanno, or Mutines, or Maherbal — 
as he did, in ibet, leave behind Eleber in Egypt— to sustain 
for the time a defensive war in Italy, he would have flung 
himseif on bosued a vessel with a few trusted followers^ 
w<^ have landed at some African Er^jus— ^t Leptis or 
at Hadrumetum — and, amidst the enthusiasm ^of' the popu- 
lace for the hero of a hundred victories, would have sud- 
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denly appeared in the capital. Haedmbal, recalled at the 
same time hrom Spain mth an army devoted to the interests 
of his &mily, would have made him master of the situation ; 
the incapable Carthaginian • “ Directory " would have van- 
ished before him, and by a coup d'/tat, whudi under the 
circumstances would hardly have been a coup d'etat at all, 
he would have firmly established, for purposes of bis own, 
his throne and his dynasty. 

We may, perhaps, doubt whether it would not have been 
well for his coimtry if Hannibal, with his singleness of pur- 
pose, had brought himself to take similar strong measures. 
What might not the resources of Carthage, if placed at the 
absolute disposal of Hannibal, a man as great in the council 
as in the field, have even then accomplished ? What a din 
of preparation would have resounded in the disused docks and 
the half-empty arsenals, and that too at a time when it was 
not yet too late for preparations or for energy to be of any 
permanent avail I What new energy would have been in- 
fused into all the operations of the war ! What new levies 
would have been raised in Africa and in Spain, in Caul and 
in Italy itself, and what a “ grand army," composed of 
nations as numerous as those which crossed the Niemen, to 
their own destruction, in 1812, would Hannibal have ulti- 
mately advanced on Borne ! But Hannibal was too scm- 
pulons and too self-sacrificing for this, or for anything like 
it. If he had no " eighteenth Bmmaire " of his own, it was 
not because he had no temptation or no chance for it. It 
was not in him to be guilty of a coi^ dVtot in any shape. 
He was in Italy to fight, not for himsdf or tor his dynasty, 
but for his Oountry ; and in Italy he was determined to stay 
till that country recalled him to hhr own defence. Ihen, and 
not till then, he left it, and when, aftor his inevitaUs digest, he 
became Sbofete, or chief mi^istrate, at Cartibege, he again 
used the po^^er committed to Um nol for Us own but ^ 
country’s good. To the abuses thak Uid up in ^ 

Carthaginian constitution he gave no qhartw ;lUit i]»tnad .<rf 
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profiting by their abolition, and by the devotion of his army, 
to establish a dynasty of his own, he descended quietly into 
a private station, and, rather than raise his arm against his 
country, he was content to suffer at the hands of those whom 
he had deprived of much of their power to injure it, and who 
now, to their eternal shame, leagued themselves even with his 
Roman foes against him. Surely there are few scenes in his- 
tory more sad or more sublime than this.^ 

Able now for the first time in his life to go wherever his 
inclination prompted him — for his country, which he had 
served from youth with a singleness of purpose which knew 
no divided allegiance, had, as far as she could do so, just for- 
bidden him to render her any further service — ^Hannibal, the 
greatest of Phoenicians, first visited Tyre, the cradle of the 
Phoenician race, and passed thence, to Ephesus, whither, as 
chance would have it, Antiochus had gone before him,^ that 
he might prepare for war with Rome. He was received with 
the highest honours ; and, striking while the iron was hot, 
he asked the great king to place at his disposal a small fleet 
and army. If this boon were granted him, he undertook to 
sail to Carthage; to renew^he struggle with Rome in Africa; 
thouce, once more, to cross to Italy, and there meeting 
Antiochus himself — who was to advance overland anff draw 
fresh contingents as he advanced from Macedon and Greece 
— to bear down with him on their common enemy.^ 

It was a magnificent scheme, and one which did not seem 
altogether impossible of realisation, for, just then, a general 
rising in Spain gave the Romans enough to do in tjie West 
alone. But It was proposed to deaf ears. In vain did 
Hannibal reveal, penhaps for the first time in bis life, the 
secret which had been file mainspring of his achievements, 

) See two articles on the first edition of this work in the jSMisMgiie 
Univ 9 tsdU et Jicvm Sm$u for November and December, 1S78, p. 474, 486^ 
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the story of his early vow.^ The courtiers were jealous of 
the lonely exile, and the great king himself, inflated with his 
own importance, had no mind to be told by a suppliant and 
a refugee what his interests or his duty called for, or, if he 
was told, to do it.^ Against his own urgent entreaties, 
Hannibal was carried into Greece, in the wake of the Syrian 
army, there to be asked for fresh advice, which Antiochus 
took care again ostentatiously to reject.^ When his warn- 
ings turned out true, he was carried back into Asia, and 
Antiochus, having, as it would seem, nothing for the greatest 
soldier of his age to do by land, sent him off by sea to escort 
some ships from Phoenicia. The small armament was met, 
as might have been expected, by the large Rhodian navy, 
and was overpowered in an engagement which took place off 
Side. Hannibal himself iought well and escaped to Ephesus 
just in time to see the huge force which, as Antiochus 
imagined, was to sweep the Romans out of Asia.^ This 
force was itself annihilated at Magnesia, and the conquerors 
demanded, as one of the conditions of peace, that Hannibal 
should be surrendered to them/ 

Once more, Hannibal anticipated the demand. He fled 
to Crete, and thence returning to Asia, wandered about from 
land to land, till, at last, he found refuge with Piusias, the 
petty king of Bithynia. There he lived for some years ; but 
even there the Roman fear, or hatred, pursued him. The 
pitiful embassy which was to demand his extradition was 
headed, it is sad to say, by no less a person than Fiamininus, 
the coqqueror of Macedon and the so-called liberator of 
Greece. And, at last, at the age of sixty- three, and at a 
place called Libyssa, a small town in JJithynia on the road 
between Chalcedon and Niccea, the Pbcenician hero, weary 

1 Polyb. iiJ. 11 ; Livy, xxxr. 19 ; Com. Nepoo, HarmM, 2, *bov«* p. 
163-105.) 

* Livy, XXXV. ^12 ; Zouaru, ix. 18. • Livy, xxxvi. 7^. 

* Livy, xxxvil. 8, 23, 24 ; Cora. N«p, JiannUkU, 8, 4. 

* Polyb. xxi. 14, 7 ; xxii. 28, 11 ; Livy xxxvilL 88; txxil 4, 8. 
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of his life, disappointed his implacable enemies in the only 
way that was now left to him, by taking the poison which 
he used to carry about with him concealed in a ring.^ The 
oracle which had foretold that ^‘Libyssian soil should one 
day give shelter to Hannibal *' ^ was thus fulfilled, not by his 
return in his old age to his native country, but by his death 
B.O. 183 in this remote comer of the Sea of Marmora, and, 
for centuries afterwards, a huge mound of earth was shown 
to travellers which was called “ the tomb of Hannibal 

So died the last and the greatest of Hamilcar's sons ; and 
it may be doubted — or may we not rather say, after such 
study as we have been able to give 4o ^heir lives and actions, 
that it hardly admits of doubt ? — whether the whole of history 
can furnish another example of a father and a son, each oast 
in so truly heroic a mould, each so wbrthy of the other, and 
each proving so brilliantly, in his own person, through a life- 
long struggle with fate, that success is in no way necessary 
to greatness. 

Many anecdotes have come down to us, respecting the 
last few years of Haiinibars life — ^the years, that is, of his 
exile and humiliation. Few 8f these, perhaps, are thoroughly 
authenticated or rise to the dignity of the man, as, even ip our 
imperfect lights, we have seen him ; but we are fain, before 
withdrawing our eyes altogether from his commanding figure, 
to take a glance at anything which may probably, or even 
possibly, shadow forth the truth respecting him. 

The anecdotes told of Hannibal's last years fall naturally 
^into three classes. There are those which are transparent 
fictions — the product of Boman vanity or malice, or of the 
mere love of the absuiti ; such, for instance, as that which 
tells us of the personal interview of Hannibal and his con- 

> Livy, xrxtx. 51 ; Corn. Nep. Hannibal, x. 2 ; Justin, xxxlL 4, 8. 

• Appisn. »Siyr. xi ; fepv^«» Mimmt. Of. flutarch, Fto- 

mininwt, 20 ; ZanMM, ix. 21. 

* Fliuy, Hist Nat. V« 4$ : '* Cilt «t libyasa oppidum ubi nuno Hamiibslit 
tantttin tumulus *’« 
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queror at the court of Antiochus, and the delicate yet ful- 
eome compliment said to have been paid by him to the general- 
ship of Scipio at the expense of his own.^ Once only had the 
two great generals seen each other before. It was on the 
fatal field of Naraggara, just before they met for the first and 
last time in arms. They had held there, if we may trust the 
speeches put into their mouths by Livy, earnest and not un- 
friendly conference, and, in spite of some mutual recrimina- 
tion and widely conflicting views, bad parted, with much of 
mutual admiration, to decide the issue on the field of battle.^ 
They now met, once more, at the court of Antiochus — Scipio 
at the head of an embassy from Borne, Hannibal as an exile, 
half-protecting, and half-protected by, the great king. They 
entered into conversation, and Scipio, as the story goes, asked 
Hannibal whom he thought to be the greatest general that 
had ever lived? Alexander the Great,’* was Hannibal’s 
reply. ** Who was the second?” ‘‘Pyrrhus,” answered 
Hannibal. “ Who was the third? ” “ Myself,” rejoined the 
modest Carthaginian. “What would you have said then if 
you had conquered me? ” asked Scipio half pleased and half 
surprised, half self-confident and half self-depreciatory. “ I 
should then have placed myself,” rejoined Hannibal, “ above 
Alexander, above Pyrrhus, and above all other generals.” 
It is the story of Crcesus and Solon, but without its beauty, 
without its truthfulness, and without its inoral. It tickled 
Boman vanity, and, therefore, needed no critical investiga- 
tion. From such stories as these, characteristic though they 
are, we turn away with impatience and disgust. 

There are other anecdotes which can hardly have been 
invented, and which, it is probable enough, are strictly true; 
while others again — and these Tihe most numerous dass- 
hover on that borderland between foot and fiction on which 
it is the privilege or the fate of great men, when once they 
have been^removed from the scene of their labours, simply 
because they have been so great, to move. The substratum 

> lAvy, xxxr. 19 ; Appian, x. 10. 
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of such stories is doubtless true, and the accessories have 
gathered round them by a process of accretion which, ii^ 
an illiterate age, and perhaps in some ages which are not 
illiterate, is as strictly natural as are the various feelings 
which contact with a commanding character calls forth in 
differently constituted minds. They are the fundamental feel- 
ings of human nature : envy, jealousy, or fear, deepening into 
a passionate and unreasoning hatred ; admiration kindling 
into enthusiasm, and enthusiasm, again, rising at times into 
something which is even akin to worship. 

Plutarch ^ tells us incidentally of a humorous remark made 
by Hannibal just before the battle of Cannss, which, being 
caught up by the bystanders, spread rapidly from mouth to 
mouth, till the whole army, with its babel of races and of 
languages, pealed with one hearty and continuous laugh. 
Hannibal had ridden with a few attendants to a rising bit 
of ground that he might view the enemy who were now 
drawn up in order of battle. One of his followers named 
^ Gisco, a Carthaginian noble, remarked that the number of 
the enemy was very astonishing. “There is something,** 
replied Hannibal gravely, “^hich is still more astonishing.** 
“ What is that? ’* asked Gisco with equal gravity, but doubt- 
less with intensified anxiety. “ Why, that in all that host,** 
rejoined Hannibal, “ there is not a single man whose name 
is Gisco.** The joke does not read to us like a very good 
one ; perhaps, we could hardly expect that it would, when we 
know so little of the decorous personage at whose expense 
the laugh was raised, and when the story has been dwested 
*of those accompaniments of time and place, of gesture and 
manner, above all of that divinum aliquid, that indescribable 
something which is the veryhssenoe of humour, and which is 
the sufficient justification even for that “inextinguishable 
laughter** of the immOrtal gods at a very ordinary occur- 
rence which so scandalised the religious instinctj]^ of Plato. 
Anyhow the incident was not without its material value ; for 

I Plutarch, Fabiiu, 15. 
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Hannibal’s men, feeling that their general would not have 
{ittered a jest at suoh a time unless he was in good heart as 
to the result, went into battle with redoubled confidence. 

No other illustration has been preserved to us, during the 
period of his long struggle in Italy, of that gift of humour, 
that genuine undercurrent of the soul, of which, in spite of 
the silence of our historians, we cannot believe that any one 
so great as Hannibal could have been wholly destitute. 
But one or two of the later anecdotes of which we speak do 
give us some idea of his humour on its drier or more serious 
side, the only side to which he would be likely to give free 
play in his sadly altered circumstances.^ 

During his residence at Ephesus Hannibal was invited by 
bis hosts to listen to a discourse of Phormio, the philoso* 
pher. Phormio discoursed for several hours on military 
affairs in general, and on the duty of a commander-in-chief 
in particular. His audience was enthusiastic, and turning 
to Hannibal, who had been listening patiently throughout, 
asked him triumphantly what he thought of their philoso- , 
pher. ** I have seen many dotards in my time,” said Han- 
nibal, “ but verily this is the grSatest dotard of them aU.” ^ 

On another occasion, when Hannibal returned, as we 
have seen, to Ephesus from his unsuccessful sea battle, he 
found assembled there an enormous army, with the must 
magnificent and diversified equipments, which Antioch us 
had gathered together from every comer of his dominions, 
confident that it would sweep the Romans out of Asia.^ 
The great king, his heart swelling with pride, turned to tbe^ 
Carthaginian exile, who had dissuaded him from the attempt, 
and asked him whether he did not think these were enough 
for the Romans. Yes,” answered Hannibal grimly, fore- 
seeing the result, " enough for the Romans, however greedy 
they may be.” 

Other anecdotes illustrate the thousand ehifte and devices 

> See tit* Mconnt of HoimiM** frim kngbttr, Uvy, ia*>. IK. 
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of which Hannibal was a master, and to which his enemies, 
in the endeavour to salve their wounded pride, were fain te 
attribute so large a portion of his successes. Fraud is the 
force of weak natures : and it' was not often in the mid 
career of his conquests that the mighty Carthaginian needed 
. to have recourse to any other weapon than his own consum- 
mate military skilL But when, as now, force was no longer 
to be thought of, it is little wonder if the homeless fugitive 
availed himself to the full of the other weapons which 
Nature had so prodigally placed within his hands. The 
Roman commissioners who had been sent to Carthage to 
demand his extradition, he put off their guard by the uncon- 
cerned manner in which he walked about the city in their 
society, and then, like Samson or the Circassian Shamil, 
escaped from them just when they {bought he was within 
their grasp.^ The Tyrian shipmasters of the island of Cer- 
oina, who he feared might be planning to carry him back to 
Carthage, and hand him over to the Romans, he invited to 
partake of his hospitality. The banquet was spread beneath 
an awning made of the mainsails of their own ships which 
he had craftily boirowed from them for the purpose, and 
when his guests were carousing he slipped out, and* was 
well off in his flight to Syria before any one of them could 
rig his ship and follow him.^ The Cretans, whose cupidity 
was aroused by his wealth, he deceived by a simple stratagem. 
He filled some earthen jars with lead, and covering them 
over wi& gold and silver, deposited them as a sacred trust 
•in the Temple o{ Diana, while his real wealth he conveyed 
away tx>noeal6d in some hollow brasen images, which he 
carried with him as woilrks art of little value.* By a sim- 
ilar stratagem he managed to discover, just before a naval 
battle, what his enemies in vain attempted to hide from him, 
the vefl^ which carried Eumenes, the puppet king of Ferga- 
mus. Unable to vent his hatred on the Romans themselves, 

i XAtf . noiii. 47. *Jbid. xxxliL 48. 

» Owa. jgaril. 4, 4. 
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he poured out, in the engagement which ensued, all its vials 
on Borne’s craven and obsequious ally. ** Fight ” — so might 
have run the watchword which passed along from ship to ship 
— fight neither with small *nor great, but only with the King 
of Pergamus.” ^ These anecdotes may be taken for what they 
are worth ; but it seems undesirable to omit them altogether. 

Indignant at the treatment he received from Antiochus, 
Hannibal on one occasion took refuge with Artaxias, one of 
his revolted satraps, in a remote corner of Armenia ; and it 
is to the constructive genius of the exiled Carthaginian that 
Artaxata itself, the ancient capital of Armenia, situated on 
the ** resentful *’ 2 river Araxes, and in full view of the majes- 
tic cone of Mount Ararat, the boundary, then as now, of vast 
and immemorial empires, and laden, then as ever, with the 
memories of a primsstal world, is said by Strabo and Plu- 
tarch to owe its origin.^ It is interesting to see Hannibal 
here, if here only, taking his place as the supposed founder 
of mighty cities, among the great wall-builders and wonder- 
workers of Eastern history and legend : Nimrod and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Sesostris and Semiramis, Hercules and Samson, 
Zal and Bustum, Solomon and^* the two-horned Iskander”. 

B^it there is a place more famous even than Artaxata, which 
is said to have been founded by the great Carthaginian while 
he dwelt under the protection of the miserable Prusias, King 
of Bithynia. Prusa, the modern Brusa, situated in a rich 
and well-watered plain near the Sea of Marmora, and sur- 
rounded by a framework of mountains, behind and above 
which towers the snowy head of the Mysiap Olympus, is said« 
by Pliny to have been the creation of Hannibal.^ It is a 
place of extraordinary beauty, and hy its history from the 
moment dt its foundation to the present day, it has more 
than justified the choice of its founder. Here the kings of 

1 Com. Hepo*, ffunnUM, 11, 1-4. 
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Bithynia held their petty court till it pleased the all-absorbing 
Bomans to swallow up their kingdom and make it a part of 
one of their smaller provinces. Here, a hundred years after 
Christ, the younger Pliny, the governor of the province, made 
roads and drained marshes, and constructed baths and aque- 
ducts, temples, theatres, and bridges, those great works which 
are the best justification — ^if indeed anything can be a justifi- 
cation — of a universal empire, and were certainly not unworthy 
either of the great Emperor Trajan whom he served, or of 
the natural beauties and capacities of the place.^ Here, half 
suspiciously and half sympathetically, he watched the rapid 
spread of an obscure sect of religionists, who were destined 
in a couple of centuries to overthrow paganism and to make 
Christianity the established religion of the whole Boman Em- 
pire. And it is in his letters written from this place that we 
get the most valuable, because the most simple and unsuspi- 
cious external testimony, to the purity of the lives and the 
simplicity of the doctrines of the early Christians.^ It was 
here, again, that Othman — the founder of the Ottoman great- 
ness, the dreamer of that dream which has taken seven cen- 
turies to fulfil, and which thb eighth has not yet quite undone ; 
the owner of that sword which is still solemnly girt on each suc- 
cessive Sultan as he mounts the throne — ^fixed the seat of his 
rising empire, and it was in one of its mosques that he ordered 
his body to be buried. Brusa has been exposed, since then, 
to six centuries of fires and earthquakes, and to the neglect 
or fitful misrule of Othman's successors, but even now in its 
woefully dilapidated state it is famed for its silkwojTxus and 
its silk, its hot springs, its three hundred and sixty-five 
mosques, and the indestructible beauty of its situation. It 
is the true Asiatic capital" of the Porte, and towards it, as 
towards & harbour of refuge, each Sultan in these latter days 
looks with wistful and, perhaps, not wholly unwilling eyes, 
when, hard pressed by his immemorial enemies, ^or the atten- 

1 Pliny, L0Um. x. 84, 46, 48, 50. 68, 60, 75, 00, 
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tions and <he jealousies of his offidoos friends, he is told in 
language that ean hardly be mistaken — the language of boom- 
ing oannon and of fiery pamphlets, no less than by the irre- 
sistible march of events — ^that Europe is no permanent home 
for him and his. Like Alexandria, like Si Petersburg, like 
Constantinople itself, Bmsa is, in very truth, a predestined 
capital,’' ^ and Hannibal, if the story of its foundation — and 
there seems no reason to doubt it — be true, deserves, in vir- 
tue of his choice, to rank not only with the more legendary 
hwoes who have been just mentioned, but to take his place 
by the side of Alexander, of Constantine, and of Peter — men 
who, inferior though they^are to him in other respects, have 
yet played a very lar^e part in human history, and have, 
perhaps, deserved their name of “ great ” as much from the 
intuition of genius which enabled them to select a predestined 
seat of empire, as by the force of their characters and by the 
greatness of their achievements. 

Other personal characteristics of Hannibal, or incidents 
in his life — his extraordinary resemblance in figure, features 
and character to his &ther Hamilcar ; his continence, his 
simple fare, his throwing himself on the ground to rest, 
covered only with his military cloak, amidst the outposts 
or the bivouacs of the common soldiers ; his sleep “ so 
aery, light, on pure digestion bred ” ; his power of enduring 
the extremes of heat and cold, of hunger and fatigue ; his 
dreams, and their influence over him ; the simplicity of his 
dress as contrasted with the splendour of his arms and of 
his horfe ; his skill in boxing and in running ; his lessons 
in Greek, and the ease with which he was* able to speak 
and to write it; his manoeuvres and disguises; his infiu- 
ence over men ; his habit of {undhing the ear of his offiowa 
when he gave them a command ; * his patience and tena^ty 

>8m In Stonier’* KatUm CRmrek, vt p. 207-308, Ue d«ni{ilMm of Oan- 
■tontinople. * 
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of pniposo— what Spenser so well calls his stabbonmess, 
the “ stnbbome Hanniball 1 his marriage with a Spanish 
maiden, and his discovery of Spanish mines; his wato&- 
towers erected along the coasts of Africa and Spain — these 
and other characteristio facts we have to gather, as best we 
may, from stray hints, scattered np and down through Greek 
and Boman literature, from an epithet here, an anecdote 
there, from an undesigned coincidence or an undesigned 
discrepancy ; but, coming to us though they do in so unsatis* 
factory a shape, they yet help ns, in some measure, to clothe 
with flesh and blood the figure of the hero whose general out- 
lines seem, perhaps, only more gigantic by reason of the mist 
through which we are compelled to contemplate it. They 
enable ns to feel that the noble line of his Ahrican fellow- 
oounteyman, “ I am a man, and nothing that is human do I 
think alien to me," may, in spite of his almost more than 
human proportions, and in spite of the deficiency of our 
materials, be, in its measure, applied also to him. 

In the same year with i^nnibal died his great rival, 
Soipio Africanus,^ the victim of a like reverse of fortune. 
Like Hannibal, the victor of Zama had tried his hand at poli- 
tics, but, like many other great generals who have followed 
his example, in politics he does not seem to have bmn at 
home. He longed for literary repose, and when the tide of 
popular favour turned against him, he retired into a kind of 
voluntary exile at litemum. " Ungrateful country," he cried 
with his last breath, '* tiiiou shalt not have even my ashes." * 

The great Carthaginian leader was gone, but somepiing of 
bis handiwork*^stiU remained in the prosperity which his 
reforms had secured for his native city, in spite of the ever- 

great Napa'laon. 1 am infoimed by the Dean of Weetmlneler that the kite 
Karl Kottrll told him that Napoleon bad pinidied hie ear when he visited him 
in the ide of Elba. There is sufhcient proof-as I have hinted above^thel 
Napoleon had madea veiy oereibl study, as well he mighty ^ the fenius and 
oereerof Hannibab 
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inoreasing depredations of Massinissa. The Second Panic 
Tl^ar had hardly been conclnded, and the terms at peace 
agreed to, when that wily Namidian, lord, by the favour of 
Borne, of the dominions of Syphax as if ill as erf hii own,^ 
began to justify his position by encroaching on the Emporia 
to the south-east of Carthage. This was the richest pari of 
the Phoenician territory in Africa ; it contained the oldest 
Phoenician colonies^ and had belonged to Carthage by a pre- 
scription of at least three hundred years. The Cartha- 
ginians, as by treaty bound, appealed to Borne for protec- 
tion ; and Scipio, the best judge of its provisions, as well 
as one of the most honourable of Boman citizens, went over 
to Africa to decide the matter. But he decided nothing 
and Massinissa was left in possession of his plunder.'^ This 
led to fresh encroachments on the other side of the Cartha- 
ginian territory along the river Bagradas, and these again 
to fresh commissions from Borne, which always ended in 
the same way.^ At last the trampled worm turned on its 
oppressor ; but fortune was on the side of the chartered 
brigandage of Massinissa. Hasdrubal, at the head of the 
patriotic party, was completely defeated, and Carthage itself 
was in danger. The Carthaginians, by neglecting to ask leave 
of Borne to defend themselves, had at length given the Ro- 
mans the very pretext which they wanted for interfering 
actively and giving them the death -stroke.* Already before 
this a new commission had been sent out with old Marcus 
Cato at its head. It proved to be an evil day for Carthage. 
The Cepsor had passed through the rich districts which still 
remained to her. He had been amazed at^the wealth, the 
population and the resources of the city which he had be- 
lieved was crushed ; and he retufnesi home with his narrow 
mind thoroughly impressed with the belief that if fiorne was 

' Polyb. XV. 18, 6 ; Livy, xxx. 44. 

*Polyb. xxxii. 2; Livy, xxxiv, 62; cf. xl. 17 and 81 ; Appiiin, f*un, 67. 
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to be saved, Carthage must be destroyed. Cato brought to 
the oonsideratioii of every subject d mind thoroughly mjde 
up upon U. No One evmr reasoned hnn oat of an opinion he 
bed fanned. othibited in the Senate some as ze^ 
markable for their freshness ae for Siieir sise, he told his ad* 
ifiiring audience that they grew in Carthaginian toxitory only 
three days’ sail' from Borne, and using or abusing the free- 
dom allowed to every senator of expressing his opinion on 
any subject, he ended his speech that day, and every speech 
which he delivered in the Senate afterwards, whatever the 
subject under debate, with the memorable words — Carthage 
must be blotted out.' 


1 Plutarch. Caio» 27 ; Appian, I'un. 69 ; Florua, ii. 16, 4a 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DBSTRUOTKm OF OABTSAdB. 

(149-146 B.O.) 

Appiaa Slid his hlstorj---P<djUii»---0]isittele^ of his history— Bis loiro of 
troth— Topognphy of Gutfcsge— Ghtises of its obseinity— Ghaogss mado 
by mitiir^— Qumges made by maa— The peninsula and the isthmus— The 
fortificstlons and triple wall— The Tnnla— The harbonxa— Besolve of Borne 
respeeting Certhage — Treschely of Romans— Scene at Utica— Scene at Gsr- 
ihage— The Roman attack fidls— Repeated failures and losses — Sdpio jEmili- 
anna — ^HIs character and oonneetlons — He takes the Megara— Siege of the 
city proper— Scipio's mole and the new outlet — Contradictfons in Carthar 
ginlan character — Sdpio attacks the harbour quarter — He takes Nepheris— 
The final assault — The three streets — The Bjrrsa — Fate of the city and its 
InhabitaDts — Cnrse of Sdpio— Unique character of the fall of Carthage — Its 
consequences — Subsequent cities on its situ — Final destruction by the Arabs. 

OxJR knrowledge of the Third Panic War is derived almost 
exclusively from Appian, a mere compiler who did not live 
till the time of the Emperor Hadrian, and whose accuracy, 
where he draws upon his own resources, may be judged 
from the fact that he places Saguntum to the north of the 
Ebro, and makes Britain only half a day*8 sail from Spain. > 
Fortunately for us, however^ there is reaaon to believe 
that his account of the fall of Cartha|;e is drawn directly 
from Polybius, who not only stands in the higheft rank as 
an historian, but was himself present and bcm a in the 
scenes which he described.^ Lord Bacon has remarked in 
one of his aphorisms, that while the stream of time has 
brought down'floating on its surfsce many woriks which are 

> Applati, Biqp. 1 and 7. * Apjpkm, JPwfc iSSt 
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light and valueless, those which were weightier and worthier 
have sunk too often to the bottom and been lost to jib. 
Happily the aphorism is not wholly true, and, in this in- 
stance, the lighter work of Appian has been able, as it were, 
to give buoyancy to the substance of the weighty work of 
Polybius. Let us dwell for a moment on the qualifications 
of the man to whom students of ancient history, especially 
of Oartiutginita histcHiy, 04 ^ 

Pblybim ivss mi'GmA M egatepolls, who having been 
canisd off to Italy, in common with all the mote euterpsis- 
ing and independmit i^irits among his .countrymen, by the 
Bomans, was invited to take up Jfis residence in the house oi 
jEmilius Faullus, ,the conqueror of Macedonia ; and it is to 
this happy accident that we owe, if not his history itsdf, at 
aU events, some of its most distinguishing characteristics. 

Here it was that Polybius learned to appreciate, as per- 
haps no other Greek or Boman had hitherto done, the 
grandeur alike of the Greek intellect and of the Boman 
character, and was able to mark out, in his own mind at 
least, the appropriate sphere and limits of each. Here he 
influenced, and, in turn, he was influenced by, some of the 
foremost minds which the Imperial State had yet iproduced 
— the young and virtuous Soipio himself, his father, the dis- 
tinguished general .Slmilius Paullus, the wise and gentle 
Lffilius, the satirist Lucilius, the African comedian Terence, 
and the Greek philosopher Panntius. Here he learned to 
rise alike above the petty intrigues of the.Achsaan states and 
the narrow {»triotism of Borne -to the conception of a Uni- 
versal Empire, which was to combine intellectual culture 
with material civilisation, and order with something which 
was, at least, akin to national life. Here, lastly, in his part 
of historian, he out himself adrift from the dry annals and 
the meagre epitomes which still, to a great extent, monopo- 
lised the name of history, and rose to that hic^mr conceptkm 
which Thusydides alone of his predecessors h^ apprehended 
—the conception of history (or, at all events, the history of 
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the Mediterranean states) as a living whole, in wliich, when 
th^ due distinction had been drawn between the ephemeral 
and the lasting, the superficial and the essential, each suc- 
cessive phase of society, however complicated, may be shown 
by adequate links of cause and effect to be the resultant of 
that which has preceded it. 

“Truth,** says Polybius himself, in a well-known passage, 
“is the eye of history; for as a living thing when deprived 
of sight becomes useless, so, if truth be taken from history, 
what remains is only an idle tale.** ^ From the posiii-ni hero 
taken up he never consciously sw^erved. If he was unduly 
influenced by the views prev^ilent in the Scipionio circle, much 
allowance must be made for the haze through which he saw, 
and could not help seeing, the exploits of his patron's family. 
But what history has gained from him and his surroundings 
is so great that we need not quarrel with the small prioe 
which has been paid for it. Through the influence of the 
Scipionic circle, Polybius was able to get access to documents 
which othervnse would have been closed to him. He was 
able to study men as well as things, and those the men who 
were playing the most decisive pdfirt in the history of their 
time. It is to the strength of the friendship which sprang up 
between him and bis patron's adopted son, the younger Scipio, 
that we owe the one tolerably clear description we possess of 
Carthage itself, and our one history of the Third Punic War. 
He had only recently returned to his native country after his 
seventeen years* exile ; but when he heard that his friend 
was appointed to the supreme command, he left it again, ia 
order that he might witz^ess and record that friend’.s exploits. 

Here, perhaps, before we look upon ‘the ii<? of all, 

will be the place to describe, as clearly as we can, the 
tion, the fortifications, and the ap[MjiiraQce of the mipcrial 
city. We noticed, at the outset, the strange obscurity which 
hangs over thte origin, the rise, and the iaternal life of a eif y 
whose influence was, for centuries, so widesprciul and 

* Of. Polyb, viii. 10, 7-0, 
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manding. The same obscurity unfortunately extends also to 
its topography. The blind forces of Nature, and the ruthless 
hand of Man, have conspired to efface even its ruins. 2t 
is not merely the identification in detail of its walls, its 
temples, and its streets, for these might have been expeSted 
to disappear ; but it is those more permanent features of its 
citadel and its harbours, nay, it is the position of the city 
itself, which is, in some points, open to dispute. How this 
has come about requires explanation. 

To the north of the city the tempests of two thousand years, 
and the alluvial deposits of the river Bagradas,^ which now 
enters the sea several miles to the north of its former mouth, 
have turned much which in the p&lmy days of Carthage was 
open sea into dry land or into land-locked lagoons ; while, along 
the whole west and north front of the city, the sea has re- 
venged itself by encroaching on the land, and the massive 
substructions of fortifications which, perhaps, turned Agath- 
ocles aside and long baffled even Scipio, may still be seen 
engulfed beneath the waters at the distance of a furlong or 
more from the present coast. « 

Nor has Man been leas destructive than Nature. On 
the same or nearly the same spot have risen successively a 
Phosnician, a Boman, a Vandal, and a Byzantine capital. 
Each was destroyed in whole or in part by that which was 
to take its place, and each successive city found ample 
materials for its own rise in the ruins which it had itself 
occasioned. The Byzantine city was finally destroyed in a.d. 

Since that time, its site has been almost uninhabited, 
and Berbers add Bedouins, Fatimite Kalifs and Italian Be- 
publics, German Emperors and French Kings, have all had 
a share in the work of obliteration. The remains of so many 
ciiies have formed a vast quarry out of which neighbouring 

^SUius Jtaliuuii, Pun, vi. 140-144 • 

Turbidus arenteii lento pede sulcat arenas 
Bograda, non nllo Libycis in ftnibus amne ’ 

Victus limosas exteudere latius nudas, 
fit stagnante vado patfSos invobero cainpoi. 
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hamlets and towns have bleen built and rebuilt, and, if we 
except the aqueducts and reservoirs, which tell their own 
t&le, even to the most cursory observer, of its former popula* 
tion and prosperity, he whq would see any remains of the 
once imperiid city must dig deep down through fathoms of 
crumbling masonry, or through mosaic pavement laid above 
mosaio pavement, sometimes three in number, till, perehanoe, 
he lights upon a votive tefaiet ooyeied. with Pohis daceoten * 
end heoced with rode figures <rf e trieii^ end an 
hand, or, it may be, with the twb hams the ICotm <iod* 
dess, Astarte ; or brings to view the basement of tiie mighty 
temple which witnessed the bloody oSerings to Beal'Molooh. 

Having said thus muefi on the difficulties at the snbjeet, 
we may proceed, with such help as is given ns by the 
fragmentary notices of the ancients, and by recent investi- 
gations upon the spot, to indicate the main features of the 
city. In a work of this size, we can, of course, only give 
the results and not the whole of the processes by which we 
have arrived at them ; still less can we indicate all the 
elements of doubt which may be used to support or over- 
throw this or that theory of rivalaantiquarians. 

The isthmus connecting the peninsula on which Carthage 
was bhilt with the mainland was three miles across, and the 
whole of the widening ground to the east of it, embracing 
a circuit of about twenty-three miles,^ would seem, at one 
time, to have been covered by the city proper, its suburbs, 
its gardens, and its burying-ground. The poitinsula ter- 
minates towards the north and east in two bluff headlands, 
now ciSled Cape Ghamart and Gape Carthage. Whether 
these were included in the city fortifii^tions, or were left to 
defend themselves as outlying forts by their own inherent 
strength, is not quite clear. 

The city proper was adequately defended <m the three 
rides whioh^ touched the water by ordinary sea-walls ; but 

* Ptrfyb. i. 78, 4-5 ; Ltvy, Spit. IL ; Stnbo, zvlL 8, Vi ; Appian, lim. 85, 
11». (Sm above, p. 10-11.) ' 
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on the side towards the land, the side from which alone the 
mistress of the seas and islands could dream of serious 
danger, ran a triple line of fortifications, of which the 
remains have only very recently been brought to light. ^ 
The outer wall, which would have to bear the brunt of an 
attack, was six or seven feet thick and forty-five feet high, 
and it was flanked throughout its length towers at equal 
distances of two hundred feei Between this and the two simi* 
lar walls which rose behind it/ and somehow fcraiing plM of ^ 
them, so as to make the whole one compact mass of masqnry, 
were casemates capable of contaMng threehundred elephants, 
with their vast stores of food. Xbove these rose another storey 
with stabling for four thousand iTorses. In close proximity 
there were barracks for their riders, as well as for twenty thou- 
sand infantry.^ These magnificent fortifications ran up from 
near the Lake of Tunis to the hill on which the citadel was 
built, and here were dovetailed into the wall of the citadel itself,* 
but, it would seem, were not continued on the same scale to 
the sea to the north of it. The nature of the ground appears 
to have made the prolongation of such elaborate defences un- 
necessary, and the only point which was really weak in the 
whole line of defence was the bit of wall at the south angle 
of the town, just where a narrow tongue of land, called the 
Taenia, which plays an important part in the siege, cutoff 
the open gulf from the lake which lay within it. This spot, 
lying as it were between land and water, was especially open 
to attacks from both, but seems never to have been suffi- 
ciently protected against either.^ 

Besides the Lake of Tunis, there were two lan^-locked 
docks or harbours, evening the one into the other, and 
both, it would seem, the work of human hands. Hio portiba 

) Beol^, FouUUa d Carthage, iii. and iv. 

* Appiaj), 95 ; Strabo, xvli. 8, 14. Of. Appian, Pun. 88 ; Diod. Sfo. 

xxzii. Frag. p. 522. * 

* Of. Qroaiua, iU. 22, " ex un4 parte marue communis erat urbis et Byrsas **. 

< Appian, pim. 95, ad 6n. 
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aln effodiunt^^ 8878 Virgil, and in thi8 in8tanee, at leaat, he 
apeaka hiatorioal truth. The outer harbour waa rectangular, 
about fourteen hundred feet long and eleven hundred broad, 
and waa appropriated to merchant veaaels ; the inner waa cir- 
cular like a drinking cup, whence it was called the Gothon, and 
was reserved for ships of war. It could not be approached ex- 
cept through the merchant harbour, and the entrance to this 
last was only seventy feet wide, and could be closed at any 
timeby chains.*^ The war harbour was entirely surrounded by 
quays, containing separate docks for two hundred and twenty 
ships. In front of each dock were two Ionic pillars of marble, 
so that the whole must have presented the appearance of a 
splendid circular colonnade. Bight in the centre of the har- 
bour was an island, the head-quarters of the admiral. Here 
he could superintend all the operations of that thriving and 
industrious population ; here his orders w*ere proclaimed by 
the voice of the trumpet, and from its most elevated point he 
could see over the intervening strip of land, and keep himself 
informed of all that was going on in the open sea beyond. 
In time of war, he could view a hostile fleet approaching 
and watch all its movements, wiiile the enemy could know 
nothing of what was being done inside.^ We have no full 
description of the merchants' harbour ; but, in time of peace, 
the spacious Lake of Tunis, which was much deeper then 
than now, would afford safe anchorage to the myriads of 
merchant vessels which no artificial harbour could contain, 
and which sweeping the whole of the Western Mediter- 
ranean. were not afraid in very early times to tempt the 


I Virgil, yEn. i. 427. 

*In the times of the Vandals the word Cotbon is unknown, and that of 
•• Mandracium” has taken its place; Procopius, Bel. Vandal, i. IS and 20, 
shows that it coul^ be closed then, as in the Carthaginian times, by a chain ; 

kai ol vitrffiav akvorr).^ tow \Lff.4iro% hv KaAoC'^rtF 

•itnmri. <rr6K^ inoCovv, The l^ke of Tunis was then called the Stagnum 2 
Proc. loc, cit. ‘ 

* Appian, Pun. 96 ; Strabo, xvii. 3, 14, vnoKitlifrtu W r|f oc r* 

maX if KttBnVt in^triov itcaripuBtv 

taktkf. 
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dangers of even the Ocean beyond. Such was the general 
aspect and position of the city whose last struggle we hf ve 
now to relate. That struggle was heroic, desperate, super- 
human, but the conclusion was foregone ; and he who has 
gazed on the free and the imperial, may well be excused 
from dwelling at length on the agonies of the doomed city. 

The resolution of Borne was taken. The question of 
time was the only one that remained, and the straits to 
which Carthage had been already reduced by Massinissa 
demonstrated to the few dissentients alike the guilt of the 
city and the fitness of the present moment. In vain, did 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, a ..man worthy of his name, 
protest against the idea that it was necessary, in order that 
Borne might be strong, that her rival must be destroyed ; 
and point out what a useful check upon the growing tide of 
luxury and corruption the bare existence of her ancient foe 
might prove.^ In vain, did the Carthaginians condemn Has- 
drubal and Carthalo, the leaders of the patriotic party, to 
death. In vain, did they send embassy after embassy to 
Borne, proffering the amplest compensation and the most un- 
limited submission. Th^Bomans replied that they wanted 
only ** satisfaction ” ; and to the natural question as^to what 

satisfaction " meant, they rejoined that the Carthaginians 
knew that best themselves.^ Just then too the rats began to 
leave the sinking vessel ; for there arrived an embassy from 
Utica, the mother city of Carthage herself, surrendering the 
city absolutely to the Bomans. This was just what the 
Bornans wanted, for it gave them an unimpeded landing, 
and a second base of operations in Africa, only ten miles 
from Carthage. Am armament of eighty thousand men had 
already been raised, and it was at once despatched under the 
consuls^ Manilius and Censorinus, to Lilybceum, on its way 

' Uyy. SpU. xlviil sod zlix. ; Diod. xxxlv. Frag. 11 ; hppiaa, Pirn, 09 ; 
riuiurch, (Mot 27. 

'^Polyb. xxxvi. ], 2 ; Applan, Pun. 74; Florua, U, 15, 5; Zonaraa, lx. 28, 
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to Africa. War was thus declared and begun on the very 
sape day.^ 

To a ^al embassy which, even after tiiis, was sent to 
Borne, and was instructed to avert the invasion by any and 
by every means, the Bomans replied, that the Carthaginians 
had now, at length, done well, and that Borne would guar- 
antee to Carthage “ her territory, her sacred rites, her tombs, 
her liberty, and her possessions,” if three hundred hostages, 
drawn from the noblest families, were delivered to the con- 
suls at Lilybaeum within thirty days.- Long before the thirty 
days were out the demand was complied with, by the ob- 
sequious zeal of the Carthaginians, who were then told that 
the further demands of the Bomans would be made knowm 
in Africa. This secured the Bomans from all opposition in 
crossing or in landing; and when the ambassadors again 
presented themselves in Utica, they were told that as Car- 
thage was henceforward to be under the protection of Borne, 
they would need no other protection at all. All arms and 
all engines of war were therefore to be given up. After 
some remonstrances this demand too was complied with, 
and long lines of waggons brought to the consuls two thou- 
sand catapults and two hundred thousand stands of anus. 
Then Censorinus rose, and all possibility of resistance having, 
as he thought, been taken away, revealed the final orders 
of Borne -the orders which, it must be remembered, had 
been secretly committed to him and his brother-consul from 
the very beginning — that Carthage was to be destroyed, but 
that the pitizens might build a now city in any part of their 
territory they pleased, provided only it was ten miles from 
the coast.® 

* Appian, Pun, 76. * 

*Thc exact worfis have fortunately been preserved in a of 

Diodorus, xxxii Frag. 5, and deniouH^ate K*yond a dfwibt the “ perfulia 
plnsauaiu Fumca of the Uoinans s awfn^ ^ r^jULovv. 

l«pa, To^ovf, c\cv0tpi'av, virap^iy, ovSofJioo npowrifitiira nwAtv Kttp\i)£ei'a, 

napajepvvrovira Sk ravrijx ar^flterw. Of, Polyb. XXXVi, 2, 4, 

> Appian, Pun. 76-81 ; Florus. it 16, 6-8. 



The e<awal yna interrapted In the few words he had to 
say by an outburst of grief and indignation on the part of 
the assembled senators and ambassadors. They beat thlir 
breasts, they tore their hair and clothes, they threw them* 
selves on the ground in their agony. The Romans were 
prepared for this, and kindly allowed their grief to have its 
way. When the first outburst was over, and the am- 
bassadors found that all their appeals to the treaty and to 
the recent understanding with Borne were alike unavail- 
ing, they begged, in the extremity of their distress, that the 
Roman fieet might appear before the walls of Carthage at 
the same time with themselves ; a step which they deemed 
would make resistance seem dbuUy hopeless, and would 
save the lives which, in the paroxysm of their fury, the in- 
habitants would otherwise be likely to throw away. Many 
of them, even so, were afraid to face the reception which 
awaited them in the city, and remained behind in the 
Roman camp. Those who had the courage to bear the 
fatal message gave no answer to the citizens who thronged 
out to meet them as they neared the city walls ; but, keep- 
ing their eyes on the ground, made their way, as best they 
could, in imminent danger of their lives, to the council 
chamber.' 

The cry which burst from the assembled senators, when 
they learned the Roman ultimatum, was taken up by the 
multitude outside ; and then was seen a sublime outburst 
of frenzy and despair, to which history affords no parallel. 
The multitude wreaked their fury on the senators who had 
counselled subtnission, on the ambassadors who had brought 
back the message, ou the gods who had forsaken them. All 
the Italians found 'within’^ the walls were put to death with 
torture. " There was a rush of the infuriated citizens to the 
armoury ; but they found there only the empty stands which 
a few days before had beeft laden with armji. They ad- 
journed to tiie harbour, but the docks were empty ; there 

I Polyb. zxzvL 4. 6, 1-b ; Pun. 81-91. 
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were only wet supplies of t&ober therOi wkioh, put for their 
blind fidelity to the very treaty whioh Itomans had sei 
Jk nought, might, ere now, have bean converted into shipe 
of war. They called by namjB on the elephants whose horse* 
shoe stalls still stood beneath the shelter of the huge triple 
wall, and whose deeds of prowess in the last war were still 
remembered, but alas I were matters of remembrance only. 
The matrons whose sons had heen taken to serve as hos- 
tages rushed about like furies, upbraiding the magistrates 
who had disregarded their remonstrances, and the gods who 
could look on unmoved at their grief. Meanwhile the Senate, 
or what remained of it, declared war ; the gates were closed ; 
stones were carried to the 'walls ; all the slaves in the city 
were set free ; messages were sent to the outlawed Has- 
drubal, who was at lai;ge at the head of twenty thousand 
men, bogging him to forgive and forget, and to save the 
city, which, in his just indignation, he was, even then, pre- 
paring to attack. A second Hasdrubal, the grandson of 
Massinissa, wa.s made coramander-in-chief ; and while leave 
was being humbly asked, and refused, to send once more to 
Rome before the irrevocable <ieed was done, the whole city 
was turned into one vast workshop. Its buildings public 
and private, sacred and profane alike— resounded with the 
workman’s hammer and anvil. Lead was stripped off from 
the roofs and iron torn out of the walls. Men and wouiea 
worked day and night, taking neither rest nor sleep ; the 
matrons cut off their long hair and twisted it into ropuB for 
the catapults; and while the Romans were hesituting, 
partly perhaps from pity to their victims, partly from iiio 
belief that a few days would demortstrate oven to these 
frenzied Phoenicians the hopelessness of resistance, arms 
were extemporised for an adequate number of the^citizens, 
and the city was somehow put into a position to stand a 
siege. ^ 

When at last the executioners approached to receive its 
‘ Appiari, Pun. 91-94 ; Florua, ii. 15, 9-10 : ^imras, ix. 26. 
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CRxbmtssion, they found, to th^ gurprue, that the gates 
were closed, and that the isaOs were fully manned 
anned with all the engines (rf 'War. There 'was nothh^ wr 
it but to try force. But force they tried in vain. Ifonilius 
attacked the city on the land dde where it was strongest, 
for a wall and ditch ran right across the isthmus from sea 
to sea : > Gensorinus from the side of the Taenia, between 
land and water, where it was weakest. To their dismay, 
both attempts failed ; and each had to go through the 
humiliating process of fortifying his camp. Censorinus now 
proceeded to bring up wood and woodcutters from the other 
side of the Lake of Tunis, and filled in with stones and soil 
that portion of it which lay behind* the Tasnia, so that he 
might bring his battering rams to bear upon the weakest 
part of the wall. A portion of it feU. beneath a gigantic ram, 
propelled by six thousand soldiers. But the damage was 
partially repaired during the night, and the besieging engines 
themselves were disabled by a sudden sortie. On the follow- 
ing day the Romans ventured through the part of the breach 
which was still open ; but they were glad enough to make 
their way out again under the protection of the young 
Scipio, who was then serving in their army as a ^simple 
military tribune.^ With the rising of the dog-star, pestilence 
broke out in the ranks of the besiegers, and when Gen- 
sorinus transferred his ships from the fetid waters of the 
lake to the open sea, they narrowly escaped being destroyed 
by the Carthaginian fire ships. 

The year b.c. 149 drew towards its close, and when Cen- 
sorinus returnecl to Rome to hold the elections for the en- 
suing yearf he had n# progress to report. Operations were 
not suspended during the $vinter, and, once and again, if our 
authorities are to be trusted, it would have fared ill with the 
« 

'Appian, lhtn> 97 and 117; Dr* Davis and others place ^the triple walls 
here : and ^rabo^s rrfwof «^pvx»»p^9 (loo, cU,) certainly agrees better with this 
locaiity than with that near the Byrsa. 

^ Appian, Pun. 97, 9d ; 2k>naras, ix. 21 
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other oonsul if Scipio had not oome to the rescue.^ Has* 
drubal and Himilco Phameas, who were in command of the 
Oarthaginian army outside the city, showed themselves to 
be skilful generaLs ; and Maqsinissa himself, not liking to see 
the game taken out of his bimdSt when h|i thought it was 
own, declined to supply &e Bomans with tihe aid for whidi 
they asked. A rupture seemed inuninent, but the wily old 
Numidian was spared the humiliation of seeing what he looked 
upon as his predestined booty appropriated by the Bomans. 
It must have been a drop of consolation, the only drop of con- 
solation in the cup of misery which the Carthaginians had 
now to drain, that neither the honest Boman censor nor the 
grasping Numidian kiifg lived to see the deed for which they 
had BO long worked and plotted. Cato and Massinissa died 
in the same year, after the destruction of Carthage had been 
finally resolved on, but, thanks to the heroism of the inhabi- 
tants, before it had been fully carried out.^ 

The generals of the year 148, the consul Calpurnius Piso and 
his legate Mancinus, were not more successful and were even 
less energetic than their predecessors. The siege of Carthage 
was practically raised, and their ‘term of office was frittered 
away in aimless and desultory attacks upon smaller places — 
such as Olypea and Hippo Zary tus — wherein success could have 
done them little service, and defeat, which was the more com- 
monresult, entailed much discouragement and disorganisation.^ 
So things might have gone on for years, and the liomans, 
by their unprovoked aggression, well deserved that it should 
be so. But ode man there was serving in a bumble capacity 
in the Boman army, whom his exploits and his parentage, 
alike lineal and adopted, marked out e^en then from his pro- 
fessional superiors. Even Cato,*'wbo was opposed on prin- 
ciple to his family and his mode of life, had applidd to him 
what Homer says of the Seer Teiresias, amidst, the airy 

> Appian, Ptm. 99*101. 

3 Polyb. ixxvU. Frag. 8 ; Appian, Pun, M, 105. 108 ; Zottarms. ix. 27. 

^Apj^an, Pun. 110; Zonaraa, ix. 29. 
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phantoms of the nether world, “ fie alone is flesh and blood, 
the rest are fleeting shades 

P. Cornelius Scipio was the youngest son of jEmiliu^ 
Flaullas, the oonqueror of Macedonia. When quite a youth 
he had fought by his fht^'s side at Pydna, and he was 
afterwards adopted iifto a still more illusions family, that 
of the BcIpioB. like his gtandfittiier by adoption, tiie ipnat 
Ahioanas, he had early shown a taste for other, arts tiuui 
that of war; and his fondnMS for literature was cemented 
by the friendship which he formed, while still a youth, with 
the more distinguished of the Achsean exiles, above all with 
&e historian Polybius. Not that he was, in any sense of 
the word, as Polybius himself, and his\sontemporaries gener- 
ally, not unnaturally, thought him, a man of genius. He 
was inferior in all respects to his grandfather by adoption, 
the elder Scipio. Yet his friendship with the best men of 
his time was a pure and noble friendship, and was worthy 
of being immortalised by the song of Horace and by the De 
Amicitia of Cicero. It was well for Borne that to a man so 
born and bred, and so richly endowed amidst the blunders 
and the incapacity of his nominal superiors, the eyes of the 
Boman soldiers, and the Boman citizens alike, were now 
instinctively taming for safety. Three times over, so ft was 
said, daring the absence of Gensorinus, by his address or 
valour, had Scipio saved the army of the other consul, Mani- 
lius, from destruction. He had even induced the ablest of 
the Carthaginian generals, Himilco Phameas, to cross over 
to the Bomans with two thousand five hundred cavalry But 
the most that he could do in his capacity of mere military 
tribune was to anticipate or undo the blunders of his superiors ; 
and it seemed more and nfi>re possible that Carthage might 
yet weather the storm, when, fortunately for himself and for 
Borne, Sqpio left the army to stand for the iBdileship. He 
was accompanied to the ship by the soldiers, 3^ho did not 


> Polyb. xxxvL ▼. M ; Homer, Odyit^, x. 496. 
*Apiriaa, Pm. IQSi-lOt, 107-109; Zonurlu, iz. 27. 
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oonoeal their hope that he would soon return as their oom- 
mander-in-ohief ; and as their commander-in-chief he soon 
^did return. Now, as on one or two other occasions in their 
history, notably 4 ks when the elder Scipio had volunteered to 
take the command in Spain, the Romans, wedded though they 
were to constitutional forms, saw that there was something 
more important even than those forms, the safety of the state 
itself ; and, in spite of his age, which was still six years below 
the legal age, and of his not having filled any other curiile 
office, the young Scipio was elected not to the /Edileship, but 
to the Consulship, with the implied understanding, as in the 
case of the elder Scipio, that his command was not to come 
to an end except with* the end of the war.^ 

The new consul arrived in Africa at a critical moment. 
He first rescued from imminent destruction Mancinus, one 
of the outgoing generals, who had allowed himself to be cut 
off from all supplies and reinforcements on a high cliff in the 
suburbs, 2 and then brought back the other army of the consul 
riso, which was still carrying on a make-believe warfare amidst 
the inland towns, to its proper w-ork, the siege of the capital. 
Having restored discipline by clairing his camp of the iueffec- 
tives and of the birds of prey of various species which luul 
accumulated in it with amazing rapidity during the exploits of 
the last two years, he managed to take the vast suburbs of 
Megara by surprise, and thus cornpelletl Hasdnibal to abandon 
his open camp and to take refuge in the Byrsa/'^ 

The siege of the city proper now began in earnest, and 
now also began, if we may believe our authorities, a reign 
of terror for the unhappy Carthaginians wbo were pout up* 
within it. Having got rid of his namesake, the commander 
of the garrison, by false charges, Hasdrubal installed him- 
self as commander-in-chiof. But he proved to be as vain 

lAppiaifi, Pun, 109, 112. 
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as he was onieli and as weak as lie was pretentious.^ His 
first act was to bring all the Boman prisoners to the battle- 
ments, and, after torturing them cruelly, to throw them over* 
the wall in sight of the Romap army. When expostula* 
tions were addressed to him by some of the citizens, he 
vented his rage on them in a similar manner.^ 

Scipio bridled his indignation, caring little if his revenge 
were slow, provided only it were sure. He carried a double 
line of fortifications right across the isthmus within a bow- 
shot of the city walls, thus at once protecting himself from 
a surprise and effectually cutting off the Carthaginians from 
all succour on the land side. But the sea was still open to 
her own children, and fearless blockade runners kept enter- 
ing the narrow mouth of the merchant harbour right under 
the eyes of the Romans. Scipio therefore began to construct 
a mole of huge stones, which, starting from the Taenia, should 
block up for ever the mouth of the harbour. This operation, 
if it was feasible, would make the surrender only a question 
of time. At first the Carthaginians thought it was not feas- 
ible. But it progressed rapidly, and in two months it was 
all but completed ; when, Ufihe infinite surprise and chagrin 
of the Romans, a fleet of fifty triremes, hastily built of ma- 
terials which had been accumulated before the war began 
sailed out, as it were through dry land, into the open sea. 
and that at a point where the waters were so deep and the 
surf so angry that it was hopeless to think of closing the exit 
by any further prolongation of the mole.® 

^ How so gigantic a work can have been accomplished — 
new ships built, and a new passage opened — without even 
a suspicion being aroitsed in the minds of the Romans as 
to what was going on, it* is diiOicult to say. Deserters, 
indeed, fiad reported that the workman’s pickaxe and 
• 

> E^olyb. xxxix. 1 -2. Kiey6Bo(os ical icai iroXd wpaytuamc^ 
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hammer were to be heard day and night within the hartour 
jquarter, which was itself surrounded by a wall.^ But the 
secret had been kept ; and kept, it would seem, not merely 
from the Romans, but from the mass of the citizens them- 
selves. It is another illustration of that suspicious shrewd- 
ness which marked the policy of the ruling Carthaginian 
oligarchy throughout its history — a shrewdness which often, 
indeed, outwitted itself, but sometimes, as in this supreme 
crisis of their fate, did good service, and which explains in 
part what is otherwise so inexplicable — that alternation of 
caution and of rashness, of ebullient enthusiasm and of 
much-enduring patience, of long-sighted prevision and of 
short-sighted laissez-faire, of sordid selfishness and of sub- 
lime self-abnegation, which baffles calculation and defies 
analysis, refusing to be accounted for by any ordinary 
combination of motives or to be tested by any of the re- 
ceived maxims of morality. The Romans found that all 
their labour had been thrown away ; and, if only the newly 
fledged vessels had joined battle with them at once, instead 
of airing in childish but natural glee their untried powers 
of flight in the open gulf, thdy must have surprised and 
overpowered them. But this was not to be ; and after an 
evolution or two, they returned into the harbour by the 
narrow passage by which they had left it. Three days 
after they sailed out again, and this time they offered battle. 
But the Romans had recovered from their dismay. The 
conflict was waged on equal terms, and on returning at 
nightfall to their harbour, the Carthaginian ships, jostling 
against one another at its narrow entrance, were exposed to 
the attacks of the enemy and suffered much loss.*^ 

Baffled in his attempt to block up the harbour by sea, 
Scipio now attacked its fortifications by land from the side of 
the Taenia and from the newly constructed mole. A part of 
its walls fell ; but the Carthaginians, wading or swimming 
through the water by night, made an attack on the besieging 

3 Appiaii, Pun. VZ7. * Applsn, Pun. 12$, m 
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lines, and then, suddenly kindling the torches which they 
carried, withstood, with the fury of maniacs or of wild beasts 
at bay, the darts which were rained on their naked bodies tfU 
they had effected their object, the destruction of the engines 
by fire, and bad scattered panic Ihroughout the Boman ^my. 
In the morning they repaired the breach in the fortifica- 
tions at their leisure, and raised lofty towers along the harbour 
wall, to face the lines of circumvallation and the mounds 
with which the Romans were endeavouring to approach it.^ 
So the summer passed away and still Carthage stood. 

During the winter months Scipio attacked Nepheris, a town 
on the other side of the lake, the head-quarter^sof a relieving 
army, and the place from which provisions and supplies had 
been most systematically forwarded to the beleaguered Cartha- 
ginians ever since the siege began. Lg^ius, having received the 
chief command of the expedition, took the large fortified camp 
outside the town, and put to the sword a mixed multitude 
of seventy thousand soldiers and peasants. Soon afterwards 
Nepheris itself fell into Scipio’s hands ; and all the isolated 
garrisons which had hitherto remained true to Carthage, 
together with the country vihich they commanded, submitted 
to Rome.*^ And so one more winter passed away, and still, 
in spite of the more than “ Punic perfidy whiclf three 
years before had seemed to lay Carthage defenceless at the 
feet of Rome, and still without a foot of ground which she 
could now call her own, except that which her buildings 
covered, and without a soldier or a citizen save those who were 
penned within her walls — the grand old city held bravely out — 

0 pudor ! 

0 niagiM Kartliago probrosia 
Altij^r ItaliflB rninia. 

But n4>w her hour had come. At the beginning of the 
spring Scipio delivered his final attack. He first took by 
storm tile quarter of the merchants' harbour^; then, with 

^Appian, /Hiti. 124, 12S. 
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the help of a surprise plaifned and carried out by Laslius, 
the war harbour ; and thence be passed, without opposition, 
ihto the adjacent market-place.^ 

The city might now have been thought to be in his 
hands. Three streets led up from the market-place to the 
citadel, and the citadel alone, it might have been anticipated, 
would now give any further trouble. But those three streets 
meant six days of fighting and of massacre. They were 
held by frenzied and despairing Phcenicians, and were well 
adapted for such a defence as frenzied and despairing 
Phoenicians alone could make. They were narrow, and 
above them ^ise houses six storeys high with overhanging 
eaves ; and from these afach darts and missiles as came 
to hand would be hurled down in one continuous shower 
on the advancing foe.^ From such a downpour even the 
Komans shrank. They hesitated for a moment ; but it 
was for a moment only. Storming the first house to which 
they came, they put its inhabitants to the sword, and then 
passing step by step, and inch by inch, from building to 
building, or from roof-top to roof-top by planks laid across 
the intervals, they massacred e'viery living thing they met. 
Each house was a castle, and a castle defended by its gar- 
rison to the last extremity. The battle raged on the house- 
tops, within the houses themselves, and in the streets below. 
Many of the inmates were hurled down from tlie wiiulows 
or the roofs and caught on the pikes of the assailants. 

At last the citadel was reached and the fighting was at an 
end. But the most piteous scene of all was still to conic. 
Scipio gave the order to fire the streets which it had cost tlu? 
Romans so much to gain, to level the ;-uins, and so to open 
the approaches to the Byrsa which still frowned in front. 
It was a natural order, and one which did not uppoar to 
imply unnecessary cruelty or loss of life. But, unknown to 
Scipio, a number of old men and women and children had 
concealed themselves only too skilfully in the cupboards or 

' Applan, Pun, VJ7* 
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the cellars of the houses in which the fighting had been 
going on, and these were now burned alive, or fell wit]^ 
the falling buildings; while others, half-roasted or half- 
suffocated, flung themselves headlong from the windows into 
the streets. There they lay, and thence they were shovelled, 
dead and dying alike, amidst charred beams and crumbling 
masonry, into any hollows which required filling up. Heads 
or legs might be seen protruding from the reeking and the 
smouldering mass till they were trampled into nothing by 
the oncoming cavalry. This fearful scene Polybius himself 
witnessed and recorded.^ 

The six days of the struggle and the massacre were, at 
length, over. The Eoman troops had frequently relieved 
each other during its progress, but Scipio had allowed him- 
self to take no rest. He snatched his food only in the 
intervals of giving orders, and he now at last sat down on 
an “ elevated place** to see what had been done and what 
yet remained to do. The Byrsa was not so much a citadel 
or any single building as that quarter of the city which was 
on the highest ground and was most strongly fortified. With- 
in that quarter all who had escaped the starvation of the 
siege, and the tyranny of Hasdrubal, and the swor4 and 
fire of the Romans, were now huddled together ; and, on 
the following day, a deputation came forth, with suppliant 
branches and fillets taken from the temple of JEsculapius 
in their hands, begging Scipio to spare their lives. Their 
lives, but nothing else, the conqueror spared them, and fifty 
thousand men, women, and children came forth through the 
gate of the citadel. The nine hundred deserters from the 
Romans remained behind with Hasdrubal and his wife and 
children. For them no mercy was either asked or granted. 
They withcbrew, first, from the sixty steps which led up to- 
wards thew citadel to the level ground at the top; thence, 
into the temple of iEsculapius itself, and thence, \)nce more, 
to its roof, determined to sell their lives as deafly as pos- 

1 Appian, Pun. 127-129 ; Zouaraa, iz. SO. 
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sible. Bat there was one coward sonl even amongst them. 
Alone and trembling, Hasdrabal, the oommander-in-chief, the 
murderer of his predecessor, the man who had tortured and 
massacred the Boman prisoners, who, if our reports speak 
true, had starved the citizens while he himself feasted and 
drank — the Marat and the Robespierre in one of the reign 
of terror which he had established — crept forth in suppliant 
guise, and threw himself at Scipio's feet begging for his 
dear life.^ It was contemptuously granted him amidst the 
curses, loud and long, of the deserters who were crowded 
together on the roof, and who saw the dastardly deed. 
Worn out with fatigue they now set fire to the temple, and 
Hasdrubal’s wife, arraying herself, like her majestic com- 
patriot Jezebel, in her best attire, came forth, it is said, 
upon the roof with her two sons, and after complimenting 
Scipio as a noble foe, and heaping reproaches on her re- 
creant husband, she first slew her sons with the sword, 
and then flinging herself and them together into the flames, 
died as became, not indeed the wife of Hasdrubal, but as 
became the wife of the last commander-in-chief of Carthage 
and the last of the free Phoenician race.- 

All resistance was now over, and Scipio was master of a 
heap of smouldering ruins. But to him, at ail events, the 
victory did not seem, even in the exuberance of the moment, 
to be matter for unrnixod congratulation. lie burst into 
tears, and was overheard by his faithful friend Polybius 
repeating to- himself in ominous tones the words of Jioimu*, 
“ the day will come when sacred Troy shall fall, and iViain 

* Polyb. xxxix. 3 et snq. Ihnc, UMjti/ of itofne, iii. p. 305, qiuvitinrm tlu^ 
truth of the picture which Polybius hhs drawn of Hasdrubal. But it in 
difficult to see^e object of the Homans in inventing, if iiideed they di<i in- 
vent, such calumnies. The more incapable the Carthogiiiiau cornuiaTidK^r. the 
more amazing is the heroism of Uie Carthaginian resUrtancu. and the b ss 
the cause for 4;K>asting to the Konmns when at lost they triumphed. The f.lc- 
tails of the story of Hasdntbars wife are certainly suspicious, if they are not 
altogether impossible. 
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and Priam’s people too The work of butchery over, it 
was time for that of plunder to begin. The gold and silver 
and temple ornaments were reserved to grace Scipio’s 
triumph ; but the sculptures and the paintings and other 
works of art which had been stolen from the Sicilian cities 
were freely restored to them ; an act of grace and modera- 
tion otherwise unknown in the Homan annals, and^ doubt- 
less, due to the refined soul and Hellenic sympathies of the 
general himself. Many of these works of art were un- 
fortunately^ as Cicero remarks, restored to the Sicilians by 
Scipio, only that they might be taken from them by Verres ; ^ 
but for this the Eoman people at,lar^e are happily not re- 
sponsible. The joy at Rome when Scipio’s galley, laden 
with the trophies of his victory, arrived was boundless ; and it 
was some time before the citizens could fully realise the fact 
that their ancient rival, the rival which had once and again 
brought them to the brink of destruction, was no more.® 
Much of the city still remained standing, and it was the 
wish of Scipio and of a small minority of the noblest 
Romans that that part should still be spared. But what 
had been granted even to *the hated Capua was denied to 
Carthage. The spirit of old Cato seemed even from his 
tomb to rule the day, and the orders of the Senate were 
peremptory that all vestiges of their hereditary foe were to 
be elTaced. When every building had been levelled with 
the ground, the plough was driven over its remains, and a 
solemn curse was pronounced by Scipio on any one who 
should attempt |o re-build the city, or even to dwell upon 
its site. The rest of the inhabitants were, with few excep- 
tions, sold as slaves. The one Carthaginian who, if the tales 
told of him are to be trusted, was least worthy of his liberty 
and life, the miserable Hasdrubal himself, was — perhaps 
by an aci of cruel kindness on the part of the Romans — 
allowed to retain them both, and after adornflig Scipio’s 

1 niad^ vl 44S-449 ; Polyb. zzziz. 8, 8-6 ; Appian, /Hm. 182. 
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triumph, to end his days in peace in Italy. Utica was re- 
warded for her desertion by an addition to her territory ; 
while all the towns which had remained faithful to Carthage 
were condemned to share her fate.^ 

Thus happened, what, happily, has rarely happened in 
history before or since. An ancient seat of civilisation, 
together with the race which inhabited it, its arts and its 
sciences, its laws, its literature, and its religion, was swept 
away at a single stroke, leaving hardly a wrack behind ; 
and with it vanished the last rival whom Eome had to fear, 
the one state which ever met her on equal terms, and there- 
fore alone stood between her and universal empire ; the one 
possible check upon tiie evils which the decay of the re- 
publican spirit, the increase of wealth, the abuse of con- 
quest, and the temptations of absolute power were sure to 
bring in their train. It is a thrice melancholy picture. It 
is the second book of the /Eneid in stern and simple fact. 
The great Koman poet needed not to draw upon his imagina- 
tion for a single detail of his splendid picture of the fall of 
Troy. The burning and the slaughter, the crash of falling 
houses, the obliteration of a wealthy and an ancient city 
which had held imperial sway for many, nay, for seven 
hundred years-— it was all there, written in letters of blo(xl 
and fire, in the record of his own country's most signal 
achievement! It was a loss not to be ropiaced. The 
territory of Carthage, indeed, for the century or two that 
the republic was yet to last supplied F^ome with corn for her 
marked, and with wild beasts and gladiators Joi- her arena. It ^ 
gave, in fact, to the populace their bread and their Circensian 
games, all that when the republic <'had fallen they would 
ever want, and all that they would over ha\'o, A poor 
equivalent this for the mighty city, the quean of *the .\tedi- 
terranean and its islands, the explorer of the Ocean bfiyond, the 
nurse of co/nmerce and colonisation, the mother of Ilamilcar 
Baroa and Mago, of Plasdrubal and Hannibal t 
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The curse of Soipio rested upon its site ; yet, not many 
years afterwards, Caius Gracchus, unmindful or, perhaps, 
resentful of it, and moved doubtless by the noblest motives, 
proposed to relieve the wants of the poorer Boman citizens 
by planting six thousand of them on the spot. But African 
hyenas, it was said, tore up and scattered the boundary marks 
which had been laid down, thus demonstrating to the hostile 
Senate alike the efficacy of the curse and the guilt of the 
people’s friend who had set it at nought. The proposed 
colony of Junonia cost its originator his noble life before he 
had done more for it than give it its name. It was reserved 
for the gi-eatest of the Homans, ^for Julius Csesar himself, 
some forty years after Caius Marius had so theatrically 
taken his seat amidst its ruins, to revive the project of Caius 
Gracchus. His death anticipated this, as it anticipated 
other cosmopolitan projects of his imperial and ultra-Eoman 
mind. But Augustus carried out with filial reverence this 
and other provisions of his uncle’s will, only attempting, it is 
said, to evade the letter of Scipio’s curse by building his 
city not on but near the site of the Phoenician city.^ He 
must have failed in this, Idle, as we have seen, the whole of 
the peninsula had been more or less covered by the oj^ginal 
Carthage, its suburbs, its gardens, and its burial ground. 
Anyhow the natural advantages of the spot overcame the 
curse and soon made the new city the capital of Northern 
Africa and the head-quarters alike of Boman civilisation and 
of African Christianity. After connecting itself with the great 
names of Augustine and TertuUian and Cyprian — naiues and 
characters different indeed from those of their Phoenician 
predecessors — and passing through the hands of the Vandals, 
it fell under the sway of tfie new Borne, and “ shed or re- 
ceived a last ray of lustre ” from the great name of Belisarius. 

Finally* by a destiny stranger still, it was destroyed by 

» ApptfiiTi, A*u». 1S6. Pliny, howover {Hist, N(U. v. 3), says that the Roman 
city was built on tho exact site of the Phoenician : Colonia Carthago magnse 
in vestieiis Cartliaginitf **, 
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the Arabs, a laoe nearly akin to its first founders. The 
l^urrioane of their invasion swept away all that remained of 
^6 city, and though the Arabs founded or developed at 
various times in other parts of Africa rich commercial or 
literary capitals, such as Cairo and Cairwan, Fez, Tangiers, 
and Morocco, they did nothing for Carthage. A straggling 
village, indeed, sprang up later on its site and dragged on a 
wretched existence for some centuries, and at the present 
moment, by another caprice of fortune, the citadel of Car- 
thage is occupied by a chapel dedicated to a French crusa- 
der, king and saint in one. But ever since the Arab chief 
Hassan gave, in a.d. 689,^ the Byzantine city to the flames, 
the memorable words in which the author of the “ Decline 
and Fall" has described Palestine as it has been ever since 
the Crusades, may, with at least equal truth, be applied to 
Carthage : “ A mournful and a solitary silence has prevailed 
along the coast which had so long resounded with the world’s 
debate 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CARTHAGE AS IT 18. 

Inlerost of a visit to Cartilage — Nature of Impressions tiience derived— Its topo- 
graphy— First view disappointing — The Goletta and the Taenia— Djebel 
Chawi and the Necropolis — Vicissitudes of its history— Its treatment by 
the Romans — Sanctity of burying place among Semitic races — Ras Sidi Bu 
Said and its sanctity — St. Louis a Mnfdim taint — Scene of misadventure of 
Manciiius — Ilis picture of Carthage — Hill of St. Louis the ancient Byrsa — 
Description of Byrsa— Gulf of Tunis and Peninsula of the Dakhla— Lake of 
Tunis and Plain of Carthage— The aqueduct, its character, history and 
appearance— Utica— Obliteration of Punic city— The ** smaller cistems^' — 
Are they Punic or Roman ?— The larger cisterns— Ddbris of four cities — 
Fx'cavations of Dr. Davis— Excavations of M. Beul^— Remains of triple 
wall and traces of tinal conflagration — Catapult bolts— Remains of ancient 
harbours— Buildings beneath the sea— Oriental character of Tunis— Strange 
mixture of races— Streets of Tunis— Sights of Tunis — The neighbourhood 
of Tunis— Patriarchal life— Cl||iracteri8tic8 of the Arab— His unchangeable- 
Tiess — Conclusion. 

It was early on the morning of April 1, 1887, that we oast 
anchor off the Goletta, a tumble-down fort which commands, 
or does not command, the narrow entrance to the Lake of 
Tunis, and foimd ourselves in full view of the bold promon- 
tory and the low coast line, the undulating hills, and the 
fertile plain, which mark the site of ancient Carthage. It 
was a momenl not easily to bd forgotten, a moment into 
which the interests fit half a lifetime — of half my lifetime 
at all events — seemed to* be compressed. There was that 
tumult t>f feeUngs, that mixture of satisfaction and of unrest, 
of melajjioholy and of delight, of enthusiasm and of disap- 
pointment, which it is, perhaps, not easy adequately to ex- 
plain, but wl^ioh needs, I imagine, no explanation at all to 
any one who has seen for the first time ih his life a spot 
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which has long filled a large place in his iraagi nation ; to 
the poet or the scholar who has seen, for the first time, the 
Acropolis of Athens ; to the historian who has, at last, set 
foot in Borne: to the pilgrim who, after traversing half a 
continent, perhaps amidst burning deserts or eternal snows, 
has caught sight — ^his whole nature strung to the highest 
jntdi of tension — of some stoned mountain , or sonie holy 
dty, the goal of all his asinrations and his passionate reli- 
gions yearnings. Mount Sinai or .Mount Elburs, Eapalivastn 
or Benares, Mecca or Jerusalem. It is more, perhaps, than 
he has hoped for, but it is also less. 

Qiunivit ooBlp lacmn ingemaitqae nperU. 

In a work of this kind, anything in the shape of a journal, 
even though it be a journal of a visit to the city of which it 
treats, would be obviously out of place. But it may not be 
out of place to gather up within the compass of a single 
chapter some of the impressions made upon my mind by 
what I saw of the site of Carthage, of its remains, and of its 
present inhabitants. First impressions of a place, it has 
been often said, may make up by their freshness for what 
they lack in point of accuracy and completeness ; but I am 
not sure that my own record can lay claim to even this merit. 
If, in one sense, they are my first impressions, in another 
they are ray ultimate conclusions; and it may well be, 
therefore, that they may lack the freshness of the one 
without possessing the value or solidity <y[ the other, Deep 
and varied though the interests of inv visit were, it seemed 
to me throughout as though I was taking a last rather than 
a first view of the site of the city ; and was driving home 
impressions which had been madfe long before rather than 
forming new ones. Be that as it may, I will endeavour 
to record sonjiB of them here, for what they may l>e y|. orth. 

Every one^ho has given even the most cursory attention 
to the topography of Carthage knows what di<ametrically 
opposite views have bean held respecting it; and it was 
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with a feeling of interest not tinmixed with anxiety, that I 
took that lirst glance at the general outline of the place, 
which, if it proves nothing at all, may yet seem ominous or 
suggestive of the result. It might well be that on a personal 
inspection of the spot I miglit come to conclusions very 
different from those which I had drawn from books and 
maps, and which had hitherto seemed to harmonise best 
with the>' history of the final siege. I might be driven by 
the evidence of my own eyes to agree with those who pat 
the Byrsa where I had imagined the Megara, and the Megara 
where I had imagined the Byrsa, and to transfer the har- 
bours, the Tasnia, the Forum, and all the thrilling operations 
of which they were the scene, frdm the south to the north of 
the city. Turn labor effusus: much at least of my labour 
would have been thrown away, and it would only have re- 
mained for me to beat a retreat- w^bile it was still possible, 
and to make my views bend to the facts, since the facts 
would not bend to them. The critical moment came and 
it passed. Feeling that I could not be an altogether disin- 
terested witness in the matter, I believe I put considerable 
strain upon myself to see* if I could fall in with the views 
expressed by Dr. Davis, the energetic excavator and ex- 
plorer, as regards the position of the Byrsa, and the triple 
walls, and of Bitter or Mannert as regards the position of 
the ports. ^ But I came to the conclusion that on these 
])articular points the balance of the evidence lay strongly in 
other directions, and that the inferences on which I had 
based my account of Carthage, were, on the whole^ correct. 


^Dr. places the l^sa on BurJ-Jedeed, a hUl near the sea, consider- 
ably to the of the hill of St.€jOU]8, while he throws hack the triple walls 
to the ist^imus behind t)io Megara. Ritter identifies the Byrsa with Djebol 
Khawi or the Catacomb Hill on the N.W. of the city, and necessarily therefore 
aliM) place% the Itenia and the artiScial harbours in the same locaUty on the 
ground now occupied by the Salt marsh. Mannert places the harbours much 
in the posiUou which 1 have indicated in the accompanying plan of Carthage, 
hut conceives the entrance to them, and therefore a1s^> Scipio’s Mole, to have 
been inside the Ttenia ; that is, not in the open gulf, brt iu the Lake of Tunis. 
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Bat if the first view of the place, as seen from the deck of 
a steamer, is, so far, satisfactory, it must be admitted that, 
in other respects, it is somewhat disappointing. There is 
nothing, at first sight, to delight or to charm ; there are no 
bold outlines, nothing, in fact, in the physical features of the 
spot to suggest the mighty part which it played in ancient 
history. The Byrsa is an ordinary looking hiU, scarped, it 
is true, in some portions, but anything but commanding in 
itself. There is no frowning rock — such as you cannot help 
picturing to yourself beforehand — like the Acropolis or the 
Acro-Corinthus, like Edinburgh or Stirling Castle ; nothing, 
in fact, which could put to shame even the supposed Tar- 
peian rock at Borne. 'Bough grass, acres of beans and 
barley, and ploughed fields do not delight the eye ; they are 
not naturally suggestive, of anything beyond themselves ; 
moreover the whole thing lies, or appears to lie, within so 
small a compass. There does not seem room at first sight 
for the vast operations of the siege, for the myria<l merchant- 
men and ships of war, for the teeming population who, we 
are told, and truly told, throve and trafticked here for cen- 
turies. A partial explanation of this, no doubt, lies in the 
fact that the distances are altogether foreshortened, and it is 
not till you begin to walk over the ground from the Goletta 
to the Byrsa, from the Byrsa to Cape Carthage, from Capo 
Carthage to the Necropolis, and so, round the whole circuit 
of twenty-three miles, that the first impression of want of 
space and want of dignity is even partially removed. 

Let me now, without attempting to adhere to any definite 
order of place or time, say a word or two on some of the 
spots which interested me most. I. had felt somewhat 
sceptical beforehand as to the existence of that extraordin- 
arily shaped neck of land which I had seen in thl> larger 
maps of Carthage, with its tiny opening now called the 
Ooletta or gullet. My doubts on that score were set at rest 
at once, for, as I have said, we dropped anchor off it, and 
were rowed up the channel along which only a few boats 
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could pass abreast. This was^a good omen for what was to 
follow, and by walking some half mile to the westward along 
the narrow bar of sand which cuts off the Lake of Tunis 
from the outer sea, we found ourselves standing on the 
broadening ground, whence *Gen8orinu8, as I believe, de- 
livered his first, and Scipio his last attack on the doomed 
city. On one side of us was the land which owed its very 
existence to the operations of the siege; for it must have 
been from this point that Gensorinus threw those vast 
masses of soil and ballast into the lake which gave him 
standing room for his forces, and so enabled him to bring 
his gigantic battering rams to bear on the weak angle of the 
wall. On the other side of the* bar was the spot from near 
to which Scipio must have begun to carry that cruel mole, 
which was to cut off from the beleaguered citizens their last 
hope of relief from without. 

To the extreme north-west of the ground once occupied 
by the Phoenician city, is the promontory of Ras Ghamart, 
two hundred feet high ; and the line of rounded hills, called 
Djebel Khawi, which runs thence in a southerly direction 
for the distance of a mite or so, is ‘‘ one vast Necropolis **. 
Everywhere, a few feet beneath the surface of the ground, 
are labyrinths of low vaulted chambers, often communicating 
with each other, or separated only by narrow walls of rock; 
perhaps the quarries from which the Punic city was origin- 
ally hewn, certainly used afterwards as sepulchres for its 
dead. They are -now, for the most part, hidden from view 
or filled with rubbish ; and the wild fig-tree which, as the 
Roman poet remarked, was able to cleave the costly marble 
sepulchres of MessaJa, pushes its sturdy roots in every direc- 
tion through these humble tenements of the Phoenicians. 

*A11 traces of the original occupants have long since dis- 
appeared, and the vacant space is often tenanted by the 
jackal and the hyena.^ When the Romans had exhausted 
thoir fury on the city of the living, they turned their atten- 

1 Davis, Carthage, p. 472, 
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tion, as it would seem, even to this city of the dead. It was 
th^ practice not to bury but to bum their dead, and it is 
not likely that they used at first the vast Necropolis which 
they had rifled of its contents, for their own small cinerary 
urns. But when the Eoman Carthage became the metro- 
polis of Africa, and the head-quarters of African Christianity, 
the Pagan practice of cremation was replaced by Christian 
burial, and the ancient mortuary chambers were filled, after 
the lapse of centuries, by new occupants. These, when the 
impetuous flood of Arab invasion had spread over the coun- 
try, were, in their turn, dispossessed by marauding Bedouins. 
For centuries the Bedouins have ransacked them for any 
treasures to be found within them, and they visit them to 
this day for the chalk which they contain. Accordingly we 
are not surprised to hear that out of some hundred sepulchres 
examined by Dr. Davis and M. Beule, only one contained 
a skeleton. In another was found a relic of even greater 
interest, though it belongs to the Vandal or the Byzantine 
rather than the Roman era, a representation on the rock of 
the seven-branched candlestick, ^ The seven- branched candle- 
stick, carried ofiF by Titus from Jei*fi8alem to Rome, was, in 
the straqge vicissitudes of human fortune, carried off again 
from Rome to Carthage by the terrible Genseric, the lame 
Vandal king, and so, probably, it comes about that the sacred 
ornament of the Jewish temple— the exact shape of which is 
known to all the world from the sculx)tures on the arcli of 
Titus — has been found engraven also within a Pluenician 
sarcophagus at Carthage. Some of the sepulchral chambers 
measure twelve by fifteen feet, and contain as many as ten 
niches, or columbaria, hewn out of tho solid limestone as 
receptacles for the dead/^ 

With what deep pathos as one looks at Djobel KRawi — 
its hill-sides riddled, as they are, with myriads of Phquucian 


1 Davu), Ocurthage, p. 486. 

*S4!e lioiild, FfmiUjRa d Oartfuigr., p. 129 an<l th« plaiKS of thtj sopulchn’ts 
ill the Appendix. 
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sepulchres — do the words of tlie Carthaginian legate Bahno 
come back to the mind. ‘‘ Kill/' replied he to the Homan 
consul who cruelly ordered the now disarmed and helpless 
Carthaginians to destroy their beloved city and build another 
ten miles from the coast — ** kill, if it be your good pleasure, 
all the citizens, but spare the city, spare the temples of the 
gods, spare the tombs of the dead. The dead, at least, can 
do you no harm ; let them receive the honours that are their 
due.'* ^ The appeal might have moved a heart of stone, but 
it touched no chord in the breast of the Bomans. 

Deep in the sanctuary of the human heart, civilised or 
uncivilised alike, lies the feeling of reverence for the last 
resting-place of the individual, tUe family, or the nation. 
For the tombs of their fathers, even the Nomad Scythians 
told Darius, when he was wearied out by his vain pursuit 
of an enemy who always fled befbre him and always eluded 
his grasp, that they would stand and fight to the death.^ 
But nowhere, probably, does the feeling lie quite so deep as 
in the hearts of the various branches of the Semitic race. 
The voice of the Phoenician Banno is the voice of human 
nature ; but in a more ^special sense it is the voice which 
seems to speak to us in each deed of heroism whic];^ marked 
the last agony of Carthage, and which does speak to us from 
each successive page of the sacred literature of the Hebrews 
who are next of kin to the Carthaginians. It is the voice of 
th(5 patriarch himself that we seem to hear : ** Bury me with 
my fathers in the* cave that is in the field of Machpelah which 
Abraham bo\:^ght for a possession of a burying pl(|,ce ; there 
they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife ; there they buried 
Isaac and Bebekah^his wife, and there I buried Leah 
.The other promontory which is included within the circuit 
of the ancient city, Eds Sidi Bu Said, or as it is called in 
our maps Cape Carthage, outtops Eds Ghamart by a hundred 
feet. It is of red sandstone, and is the most cofhmanding emi- 

^Appian, Pun. c. 84. 

* See Stan ley's Jewish Church. voL i. chap, ii, p, 24. 
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nence within the preoinots. It is orowned at present by an 
Ar^b village of peculiar sanctity, so sacred that, as we were 
told, no Christian is allowed to sleep there. The venerable 
Sheikh of the village, however, courteously allowed us to 
enter and to enjoy the superb view from the summit. It is 
inhabited by a large number of Marabouts or Muslim saints, 
living and dead ; men who, by their austerities, their theo- 
logical learning, or their charity, have earned a reputation 
for sanctity, and have come to live where other saints have 
lived before them, and to lay their bones in death by the 
bones of those whose virtues they have emulated. 

By a curious caprice of fortune — or, may we not rather 
say by a theological Nemesis? — the saint \\ho is sup2)os*Mi id 
give to Sidi Bu Said its special sanctity is no less a per- 
sonage than St. Louis of* France himself. The crusatlint.; 
king died in a.d. 1270 of a pestilence which brt)ke out in 
his army near Tunis, as he was on his way to Fii:ypt. ilw 
heart lies buried near Palermo, and his body in th*‘ 

sanctuary of the French kings at St Deni^ ; but his 
and his sanctity are still a living powf-r (m the plains of <\ir- 
thage. So widely were his virtues reciigmsod among ilhiM* 
whom he came to exterminate, that v.ith true Muslim chani\ 
they believed, or wished to believe, that ho had died a go'ui 
Muslim, and “ the Village of the Saint is belie v(Mi. even to 
this day, to be blessed by his body, and by a special jx^rtion of 
his spirit. It is a homage, even if an all-unwiiting hoinaifo, 
paid by his followers to the teaching of the Prophet, \sho t.)ld 
them, what Muslim and Christian have provf d alike .'io a[)i 
to forget, that the God of Muslims and Christians is one.' 

It must have been near to this coiiimanding eiiiineiu'e, 
and above the remains of the ancient sea gate which is idil! 
to be seen on the beach beneath, that the incompetent 

1 Koran, Snra ►. 73: ’‘Say urit#i the ChriHtianfi their God and our G‘o<l 
la one," and cf. Sura li. 59 and v. 52, 5.3. F«»r a full di'^*nt»sioii on thhHub 
ject 1 may perhaps be allowed to rater to uiy MoktimmM and Mohammedan- 
rnni, p. 259-269. 
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legate, Manoinns, effected a ^landing with a email force 
daring the fiAal siege, hoping to take the town by assanlt, 
and it was from this spot, when entirely isolated, withou? a 
snffioienoy of arms or of provisions, that he was rescued 
from total destruction by the* prompt succour of Scipio. 

Scipio sent him off in disgrace to Borne, and we can 
hardly believe, what we are gravely told by a Boman writer, 
that he had the face to assert, in virtue of his very brief and 
very uncomfortable occupation of this one spot in the suburbs, 
that he had been the first Boman to enter Carthage ; that he 
caused pictures to be painted representing the city and the 
various assaults made on it by the Bomans — in which his 
own, doubtless, bore a conspicuous figure ; that he exhibited 
them in the Forum to all comers with copious explanations ; 
and that he became so popular thereby that, to the extreme 
disgust of Scipio, he was elected consul for the year which fol- 
lowed the fall of Carthage.' We can share Scipio’s disgust; 
but we feel as we stand upon the spot and look upon the red 
sandstone cliffs, the straggling cactus hedges, and the bare 
bill sides, with perhaps a sedate Arab or two picturesquely 
grouped upon them, that^we could pardon the impudence of 
Mancinus if only one of those pictures had been preserved to us, 
or had been so described by any one of the eager multitude 
who thronged to look at them, as to enable us better to reclothe, 
in our imagination, the landscape with the walls and the 
towers, the palaces and the gardens, of the mighty city 
which must have«iain full within his view. 

From Sidi Bu Said runs in a south-west direction, parallel 
to the line of coast, and at a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile from it, a broken line of hills which terminates abruptly 
in that which, since iti^ purchase by the French and the 
erectidh of a small chapel on its summit, bears also the 
name qf St. Louis. This hill, although it is in no way striking 
or precipitous, and although there are some difficulties con- 
nected with the large number of fifty thousand souls said by 

> Pliny, J^at. xxiv. 4, 7* Cf. Cic. LfiUiui^ xxv. 9G. 
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Appiau to have taken refuge ^within its precincts when the 
last hours of Carthage oaine» yet, unquestionably, dominates 
the plain, the harbours, and the isthmus behind it, and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it formed the Byrsa or 
citadel of the palmy days of Carthage. At all events, it was 
its most commanding eminence. 

It is at a moderate distance from the coast, as the ancient 
citadels almost invariably were. It lies, as Appian expresses 
it, “ towards the isthmus,'* ^ which connected Carthage with 
the mainland, and, alone of all the hills within the circum- 
ference of ancient Carthage, it answers to the description of 
Strabo, as being a brow sufficiently steep lying in the 
middle of the city, with houses on all sides of it On 
this spot stood the fabaous temple of Esmun or iEsculapius. 
Under its protection the infant settlement grew up to matu- 
rity and to empire ; against its fortifications discontented 
mercenaries and hostile Libyans, Sicilian Greeks and Roman 
generals spent their strength, for centuries, in vain, and on its 
summit the last scene of the sad tragedy, the heroic death of 
Hasdrubal’s wife, is said to have been enacted. The view 
from the Byrsa is, therefore, one which, for its historical and 
tragic interest, if not for its intrinsic beauty, has few equals 
in the world. It may be well, therefore, taking the Byrsa hill 
as our central standpoint, to describe something of what we saw 
from thence or from points in its immediate neigh lx)urhoo<]. 

To the south and east, almost beneath one’s feet, is the 
broad and beautiful Gulf of Tunis, stretching away to iho 
open Mediterranean between the far-famed Proiiion tones of 
Mercury and Apollo. Beyond the gulf is the Peninsula of 
the Dakhla, whose majestic mountains -Hammam-el Enf, 
the most commanding among thcln -by their shape, their 
silence, and their barrenness, recall what one had read of 
** Alps unclothed,*’ as they have been well describ(xl, of the 
Peninsula of JVIount Sinai. Hidden from view behind the 
mountains at the end of this peninsula, and looking straight 

t Appian, Pun. 06, «iri rov 3 Strabo, Jtz. 9. 
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across towards Sicily, of whiclf, in prehistoric times, it must 
have formed a part, is the Promontory of Mercury, sometii|^es 
called also the ‘‘ Fair Promontory,” the point which, in 
times of peace, was named by the proud and jealous republic 
as the ne plus ultra of all forei^ — especially of aU Boman — 
merchantmen, the point. where Begulus halted his ships of war, 
where the greater Scipio first landed, and from which, with 
characteristic adroitness, he drew his first omen of success. 

To the west and north is a sandy plain, flanked by the 
Ijake of Tunis, with its flamingo-haunted waters, and by the 
ancient city, whose glaring houses and whitened roof-tops, 
relieved a little by its Moorish mosques and minarets, still 
recall the name of “ the white, "“given to Tunis by Diodorus 
Siculus eighteen centuries ago.^ The plain is dotted here 
and there with houses of the wealthy Tunisians, with olive 
[)laiitations, with one or two solitary palm trees, and with 
huge hedges of the Barbary fig, whose sharp fleshy leaves 
atlord sure protection against every animal except the camel. 
Part of it is under cultivation, and yields to its cultivators 
— if those who just scratch the surface of the earth may 
be so called — ^no longer, indeed, the hundred-and-fifty-fold 
of Pliny’s time,^ but stUl in ordin&ry years a larg^ return. 
Ijarge tracts of country which we know were, till veiy lately, 
covered with forests, are now entirely bare. Trees are out 
down, but new ones are never planted. Even the olive 
})1antations seem to be dying away for want of tending or 
renewal. There is nothing, therefore, to help the thirsty 
soil to retain even that modicum of rain from heaven which 
falls ux)on it, while scientific irrigation with the hdp of the 
rivers, which was carried to such a wonderful pitch in 
ancient times alike by thd Phoenicians and by the Bomans, 

• • 

> Diod. Sic. XX. 9 . 

* Pliny Nat, xviL 8, of. ▼. 8. Sir Richard Wood, K.O.M.Q., Her 
Mi^josty’s Coii&ul-Oeneral at Tunis, to whoso hospitality and fiindness as well as 
to that of his family we owe much of the success and comfort of our- stay there, 
told us of exceptional instances within his knowledge in which even Pliny's 
estimate of the fertility of the soil had been largely exceeded, 
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ia now entirdy neglected. Ythsi wonder, then, if, in eeahons 
of ^oeptional drought, Nature revenges hersell; and that the 
oropB, having no deep root, wither away, while the inhabi* 
tants perish by hundreds ? The cultivated portions of the 
plain, at certain times of the year, swarm with quails, vast 
numbers of which are snared in nets by the natives or 
knocked down by sticks when they are tired out — as was 
the case when we were there — by their annual migration. 
Wandering over the pasture lands may be seen the flocks 
and herds of the Arabs and the long lines of their camels. 
Here and there are their black tents, which may be shifted 
at convenience. But some of the natives, passing gradually 
from the nomadic to the agricultural stage, have found a 
more permanent, if not a more congenial abode, in the nu- 
merous subterranean cisterns or magazines which the fore- 
thought of their more civilised predecessors constructed ; 
and the domestic animals of the Arabs are found stabling in 
the very buildings which may once, perhaps, have sheltered 
the Carthaginian elephants. 

Stretching right across the plain, *Mike the bleached ver- 
tebrsB of some gigantic serpent,*^ as they have been well 
describe by Sir Grenville Temple, may be seen great blocks 
of masonry, the remains of the noble Koman aqueduct,^ 
which brought from the mountains of Zaghouan (Mons 
Zeugitanus) and Djebel Djougar (Mons Zuccharus)— from 
a distance, that is, of over sixty miles — those perennial 
streams of fresh water which not only supplied the inhabi- 
tants of the city, but sufficed to irrigate its suburbs and its 
gardens, and made much even of the intervening arid 
country to smile as the Garden of the Lord,* It was the 
handiwork of that Roman emperoi? who has left behind him 

' Procopittfl, Bell, Van. ii. 1 , rhu hx^rhp d^^io^^«ror ftrT« ht if tiltnfyt rh 

Perhaps even more ** worthy of admiration ** it atUl is in itf decay and 
ruin. ** 

*lt has been calculated that the aqueduct conveyed seven millions of gallons 
of water a day, or eighty >oue galionn per second ! See llayfair^s. Tmaets in the 
Tooist^s qf Bruce^ p. 131. 



traoeg of his truly imperial pasnon for bnUding and for 
travelling in every province of his vast empire. The aq%e> 
duct of Carthage is not unworthy, either in the magnificence 
of its design or in the completeness of its 'execution, of the 
man who could rear at Borne the mighty mass of buildings 
once called “ Hadrian’s Pile,” and at Tivoli, that museum 
of art which is stUl known as his ” Villa ” ; who, at one end 
of his dominions, could carry a wall firom sea to sea, from the 
mouth of the Tyne to the Solway Firth, still called Hadrian’s 
Rampart, and at another, could complete the colossal temple 
of the Olympian Zeus, which had been begun by Pisistratus 
seven centuries before, and had aited seven centuries to find 
any one who had the means and the will to finish it. 

The arches of the aqueduct which were once visible from 
the Byrsa have been destroyed, not by the hand of time, but 
by the barbarism of the inhabitants. The basements alone 
remain, and we saw bands of Arabs in the act of carrying 
away such blocks even of these as their pickaxes could break 
off, to build a new palace for the Bey of Tunis. Farther 
away, man has been more merciful, or, at all events, less 
powerful to injure, and its arches, jrising to the height often 
of sixty, and sometimes, it is said, of a hundred and<twenty- 
five feet,^ march across the valleys from hill to hill in stately 
procession. Those who are fond of birds may be interested 
to know that a large owl, of a species which I had never 
seen before, was building its nest on one of the highest of 
these arches, whife, on the other side of the same ardi, a 
raven was sittjpg on its young in undisturbed repose, and 
its mate flew croaking round — a curious mixture of associa- 
tions, ornithological tmd |«ligious : the bird of Pallas and 
the, bird of Odin nestling together on what is doubtless the 
handiwork of those master builders of antiquity, the Boman 
worshippers of Jupiter and Juno, but which supplied the 
wants of those who, after the lapse of centuries of foreign 
conquest, still clung desperately to their ancestral worshipci; 

iSaTit, L 480. 
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Baal-Molooh and Aatarte I ^ The channel which conveyed Uie 
waf!ier from Zaghouan, sometimes penetrates deep beneath 
the groond, sometimes runs along the top of single arches, 
or of tiers of them, one above the other. It is broad enough 
and deep enough for a man to walk upright within it, and in 
many parts it is still so perfect as to be utilised for the water- 
supply which modern enterprise has, within the last few years, 
brought to Tunis from the same distant and perennial fount. 

Far away to the north of the plain we could see the hill on 
the top of which the citadel of Utica was perched, the parent 
city and the one trusted ally of Carthage, the point where 
the Romans so often landed, in their invasions of Africa, and 
whence they must have 'caught the first glimpse of the city 
which they had so perfidiously doomed to destruction. 

But if the view from th*e Byrsa is impressive from what it 
contains within it, how infinitely more impressive is it from 
what it can only suggest I It was long, indeed, before we could 
fully realise, what we knew well enough before we went there, 
that on the ground immediately beneath our feet so many cities 
— Phoenician, Homan, Vandal, Byzantine — had been founded, 
had risen to opulence and power, and had vanished again, leav- 
ing barely a trace of their existence behind. A lively German, 
indeed, a resident in Tunis, whom we met on board the steamer 
on our way to Africa, could hardly suppress his surprise or bis 
merriment, perhaps even his contempt, when we told him that 
we were actually cornipg all the way from England to see Car- 
thage. “ Carthage / c*est Tien ! he exclairne<l, and n<jthing, 
indeed, in one sense of the word, there was; but in another, 
and perhaps a truer sense, how very much ! 


iThe deep channels full of water mentioned by Appiaii as iutersectin;/ the 
Megara iu every direction seem to necessitate an artiticial conduit troru u 
tanceeven in the*" time of the rhocnician city : Appian, viii X17, 7 a . . . 

vi'trot iroixt'Aoic r« xai aitakwif icara vAcwt' In like maiiliei' the 

description of the country round Carthage given by JXodorns (:xv, S) as it ap- 
peared to the soldiers of Agathoch^. impties a vast system of tanks or ci«t*n‘n 9 . 
as well as scientific irrigation : troAAMi^ a*KT« tmv 
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One trace, however, of the i&ident city there is which one 
would have thought even our matter-of-fact Oerman fn|nd 
would hardly have called " nothing About a quarter of a 
mile from the Byrsa and nearer to the sea, is a huge mass 
of masonry embedded in the soil, the low vaulted roofs of 
which, rising side by side in pairs only a few feet above the 
level of the hill-side which has been excavated around them, 
and are actually below its level where it has been undis- 
turbed, look like the graves of some gigantic prehistoric race. 
“ There were giants in the earth in those days,” were the 
words which rose involuntarily to the mind ; but these 
vaulted roofs turned out to be the coverings of the vast 
reservoirs which stored up water for the teeming population 
of the city. They were eighteen in number ; the masonry 
and cement are still all but perfect. Each reservoir is nearly 
one hundred feet long by twenty wide, and the water still 
stands in many of them to the depth of seventeen feet. A 
narrow gallery, hollowed out of the face of the hill beside 
them, enables the visitor to pass beneath the*surfaoe along 
their whole length, and to realise the silence and the solitude 
which reign supreme arolhnd this, the one remaining monu- 
ment of the vanished ancient cit^. I say advisecUy of the 
ancient city, for though the facings of the cisterns and per- 
haps nearly everything which meets the eye may, very 
possibly, be Boman, yet, as M. Beule, one of the highest 
authorities on ancient architecture, as well as an indefatigable 
excavator, has pointed out, the plan on which they are 
constructed is undoubtedly more ancient, and the Boman 
architects have only copied their Punic predecessors. It 
seems likely, I would rather say, that they have only re- 
paired their work. If thh aqueduct is admitted to be Boman, 
it'wiir follow that a huge collection of rain-water cisterns 
would Jiave been an absolute necessity in the Punic city. 
Nor is it easily credible that the Bonoans woald have taken 
the trouble to destroy what lay deep hidden beneath the 
ground. We have seen that they did not destroy the Neoro- 
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Ihey hwro desfcroyad, at an infinite expenditare d labour, the 
huge leaervdxa 'wbieh, in that arid ooon^, would be of 
nntold YBlne to the scattered coltivatore of the ground or to 
tlow* floeks and herds, and which did not disturb that dead 
lerd to which it was their pleasure and their practice to 
condemn alike the house or the city of an offender?^ The 
low vaulted roofs of the cisterns were probably then covered 
with soil, to lower the temperature and to prevent evapora- 
tion, and the Boman plough might therefore have well been 
driven by the Boman destroyers almost inadvertently across 
them. M. Beul4 well points out, moreover, that the defini- 
tion which exactly hits off the series of imdoubtedly Punic 
fortifications which he has disinterred beneath the Byrsa 
hits off with equal precision the range of cisterns themselves. 
Each consists of a “ series of chambers equal and parallel, 
and opening on a common corridor 

Behind the Byrsa and beyond the precincts of the ancient 
city pnqper, there is another group of cisterns of still larger 
proportions. These probably belong to the Boman city, and 
they were fed not by rain water but* by the aqueduct of which 
they formed the termination. They are called the large 
dstems ” to distinguish them from the other group, which 
certainly could never be called “ small,” except by compari- 
son with them. They are said by the traveller Shaw to have 
been in his time twenty in number, each measuring not less 
than a hundred feet in length by thirty in Inreadth. Gigantic 
as they are, they are not so imposing either in associations 
or in appearance as the smaller group which I have just 
described, partly because they do not Ije so welt together, 
and partly because the deposits add accumulations of suc- 
cessive ages have filled them to within a few feet t>f the 
roof. Even so, they are of considerable value to the inhabi- 

t 

1 Cf. Livy, iv. 10, for the ifiquimielitim or MfelUu level ; the place on whirl) 
the honee of Sp. MWline, the presumed traitor, hod stood. 

*Beuld| FowUUit p. 61. 
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tentg; fof, ^ving shelter as tSey do to a whole seMenient 
of Arabs with their wives and children, their stores of gr^, 
their agriooltaial implements, and their domestio animals 
— which are never few in number — ^they form in themselves 
the whole hamlet of Moalka, liome and homestead in one I 

All the other buildings of the city, whether Funic or 
Roman, have long since disappeared. Whole hamlets and 
towns have been built out of their materials. We saw huge 
slabs of Carthaginian marble embedded in the palaces of 
Tunisian nobles ; and some have found their way even into 
Italian and Spanish cathedrals. Innumerable small frag* 
ments, however, which were not thought worth carrying 
away, still linger on the site of the city. The ground beneath 
one’s feet teems with them ; nay, ratoer, it is composed of 
them. Bits of tessellated pavement, of porphyry, of the fa- 
mous Numidian marble — green, white, and red — everywhere 
meet the eye, or are turned up by the spade and the plough- 
share. These belong, I believe, almost exclusively to periods 
later than that of the Fhosnician city. The Romans did their 
work of destruction on their hated rival too thoroughly. For 
seventeen days its ruins burned,* and at the end not one stone 
was left standing on another, at all events above the surface 
of the ground, ^e Manes of old Cato must have been more 
than satisfied by the way in which his countrymen carried out 
his grim resolve. 

The work of excavation has been attempted in recent times, 
with such means as were at their disposal, by Dr. Davis, an 
English, and by M. Beul4, a French archsaologist, whosenames 
I have already^ad occasion to mention. Dr. Davis, in a series 
of explorations, which he has (»rried on for many years, 
partly at his own expensd, and partly at that of the English 
Covertiment, has disinterred a large number of marbles and 
mosaiog, many of which, of course, belong to the Roman 
period. But he has also opened out to view* the basement 
of a large temple to Baal, which, if it is not Funic itself, is in 

iFlorua, U. 16 , 18 . 
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all probability, — as we know \he Komans in their new-born 
en^asiaszD for the city of Dido and Venns made a point of 
dmng — boilt upon the exact site, and, a* nearly as possible, 
afterthemodelof its Pnnio predecessor; and, wlwt is more boa* 
portankstiU, hehas diseoTaredavery larfs nnmbsr, Orsr one 
hundred and twenty, of gmnine Pank> insottylions. That 
some of the mosaic paTements idso found by him bdong to 
the Phoenician city, we may not unreasonaUy oondode, when 
we are told that he has sometimes found three soccessiTe 
layers of mosaics, placed, one above Uie other, at oonsideralde 
intervals ; that the cement in which the lower stratnm was 
laid was of a wholly different character to that of the upper ; 
that it was easily detached hrom the mosaics and was very 
friable in itself, having lost all its adhesive power by long 
lapse of time.' 

M. BeuU, on the other hand, who is well known for his ex. 
eavations in the Acropolis at Athens, expended much labour in 
sinking deep shafts, some of which baxjpily still remain open, 
at various poihts near the circumference of the Byrsa, and he 
was fortunate enough to bring to light considerable remains 
of the great triple wall so accurateiy’described by the ancients. 

There Jhe came upon the 'foundation of the outer wall, which, 
as we have already stated, was six feet thick and forty-live 
feet high, strengthened by towers at intervals which rose 
twenty feet higher stilL There, before his eyes, were the 
basements of the semicircular chamber — the shape so much 
affected by the Phoenicians, as we see irf their remains at 
Malta an^ at Gozo — which contained stabling for three hun- 
dred elephants below, and for four thousand 'horses above ; 
and there, too, at the depth of fifty-six feet below the present 
surface of the hill, he worked hw way through a layer of 
ashes five or six feet thick, some of which still blackefied the 
hand which touched them, and were mixed with half-,charred 
pieces of wortl, with small bits of iron twisted into strange 
contortions by the fury of the Boman Oamea which Imd at* 

p. m 
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tempted to consume them, witli fragments of pottery and glass 
— the invention of the Tyrians — and with projectiles wlych 
must, all too pipbably, have been collected together in the 
citadel when the last assault was imminent, to be thrown 
thence by the Balearic slingera, or to be laundxed from the 
very catapults which had been equipped for service by the 
free-will offerings of the long hair of the frenzied Oartha- 
ginian matrons.^ 

Some of these remains are preserved in a small museum 
near the chapel of St. Louis, and one of the projectiles Fire 
Boger^ the custodian of the chapel, was kind enough to give 
me, when he found that I was specially interested in the 
history and topography of Oartfiagc. It is heavy for its size, 
and is made of terra-cotta, that is to say, of clay which had 
been moulded into an oval form, amd then baked to a red heat, 
exactly answering to the description given by Caesar of the 
acorn -shaped bolts used by the Bomans, and hence called 
“ acorns'*. Fcrventes fitsili ex argilld glandes,^ he says in his 
Gallic War, and this is one of precisely the satne shape and 
material used by the Phoenicians. 

There is one feature o^the ancient city which in qpite of 
all I had heard and read about it*I was surprised ^ find in 
such perfect preservation. It will doubtless be remembered 
that ancient Carthage had two docks or harbours, both the 
work of human hands — one oblong for the use of merchant 
vessels, the other circular for the use of vessels of war — and 
our pleasure ma/ be imagined when on suddenly reaching 
the summit of the Byrsa from behind we saw tib^m both 
immediately below us, each, of /course, much diminished in 
size by the ever-shifting soil, and by the d4bris of the build- 
ings which had perished* around them, but each preserving 
its clmracteristic shape. There, before our eyes, was the 
circular war harbour, once surrounded by two hundred and 
twenty different docks, each fronted by two* Ionic marble 
pillars. There was still the island in the middle, on which, 

'B 611 I 4 , p. 65. aCasar, BeU. OaU. v. 41. 
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in the ^ys tvhen CSarthaga ^nM mistress of all kno^ 
'se^fi anj[ islands, was the residenoe of her lord hi^ admiral, 
the spot from which he could superintend the operations 
of that biuy hive of industry, jmd could issue his orders by 
the sound of the trumpet ; and there was the intervening stirip 
of land, narrower now than then, owing to the encroachment 
of the waves, looking across which— himself unobserved the 
while — ^he could see all that went on in the open sea, and con- 
cert his measures against any state which dared — and few ever 
dared — to measure her strengUi against that of the Queen of 
the Ocean. And there, too, was something — ^though I believe 
it is really much more modem-<-which looked like the traces 
of the outlet opened by the bbleaguered Carthaginians in the 
days of their distress, when they were thus able, for the time 
at least, to laugh to scorn the labours of Scipio. 

We bathed close to the supposed outlet. The water was 
deliciously warm, early though it was in the month of April, 
and as far out as we could swim, we could rest once and again 
on the blocks of masonry which once formed the ijuays, or 
the sea wall, or it may be even the buildings of the Phoenician 
city, but which are now encrusted by shell-fish and seaweeds, 
and hav^ long been covered by the waves. 

It will readily be believed that the first and great charm of 
a visit to Carthage is the religio loci, the place itself, and the 
associations which tiluster round it ; but a second and hardly 
inferior attraction to my mind is the character of the people 
who inhabit the plains where Carthage ones was. Compara- 
tively fe^ travellers have as yet visited the Cothon or the 
Byrsa. Of tourists, in the qrdinary sense of the word, there 
are none; and Tunis, I have reason to believe, is at the 
present day the most Oriental of &11 Oriental towns. The 
wave of Western civilisation or its counterfeit, which hih done 
BO much to transform Constantinople and Cairo, nay, even 
Bagdad and Damascus, has not yet swept over Tunis. A few 
shopkeepers, indeed, and most of the voituxiers are Italians, 
while the boatmen and the porters who quarrel for the honour 
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of oarrymg your portmant^o, fetd nearly carry yoo off in fhe 
process, are. Maltese, who, it is said, do most of the crii^e, 
and certaiidy semn to carry it in their forbidding ooonte* 
nances. But beyond these outliers of civilisation, and the 
few jBuropeans attached to the'consnlates, there are no sights 
visible, and there is no influence felt, but those of the Bast. 

And what a mixture of Eastern races there is, and what 
gorgeous costumes! Grave and dignified Osmanli Turks, 
with their pride of race, their scarlet fezes, and their yellow 
slippers ; Jews with their bagging pantaloons, and their blue 
coats, and headdresses ; Arabs with their long beards, their 
white turbans' and burnouses, and their many-coloured tunics ; 
descendants of the Prophet,, “ Grand Scherffs " as they are 
called, rejoicing in their green robes and green turbans — the 
sixe of which is, not unusually, exactly proportioned to the de- 
gree of their sanctity and their dirtiness ; swarthy Moors from 
the desert, and Negroes from the Soudan — not such sickly 
and cringing hybrids as you see in Oxford Street, clad in Euro- 
pean dress and aping Em'opean manners — but rfial downright 
Negroes, half naked, black as ebony ; all jostling one against 
the other, and ail rejoicing in the brotherhood of Islam. 

The streets of Tunis are narrow ahd unpaved, and ye often 
very dirty. The houses — ^as in their counterparts, the three 
narrow streets leading from the Forum to the Byrsa in ancient 
Carthage — often all but meet across them overhead, and few 
of them have any pretensions to architectural beauty; yet, 
as you walk up and down, you have endless and ever-varying 
subjects of interest and amusement. Every man anjL woman 
you meet, and still more every shop or stall you pass, with its 
owner sitting in the middle of it (^S8*legged and barefooted 
in Signified repose, waitin*g patiently till it pleases AUah to 
send hitn a customer, is a study in itself. 

You s»em to have the “ Arabian Nights ’’ before your very 
eyes. There, for instance, is the barber's shop^vith a bench 
all round it, on which sit rows of customers divested of their 
turbans and their feses, listening to the barber’s chatter and 
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aMh miOng till his tam oolaes to have his head opmted 
njggm. There is the Court where justioe— Easthm jnstioeg of 
oourse^I mean — is administered by a Torkish Pasha* who 
sometimes despatches the casc« brought before him at the rate 
of two a minute^ but to the ^ual satisfaction* as it would 
seem* of both plaintiff and defendant. Th^ is the prison, 
the doors of which are never closed but guarded only by one 
shabby policeman armed with a blunderbuss which looks as 
if it would never go o&\ and a yataghan which is so rusty 
that you would think it could never leave its scabbard ; the 
prisoners squatting complacently inside, smoking, or knitting, 
or wrapped in contemplation, and all submitting quietly to 
their incarceration, because it, too, is the will of Allah - or of 
the Bey. There is the Arab coffee-house* where grave and 
sedate revellers sit* almost in the dark, playing draughts and 
sipping strong black coffee* of course without sugar and with- 
out milk* from minute saucerless cups. There is the College, 
founded by the Prime Minister Kheir-ed-din — a Turk and a 
Pasha and y%t a genuine reformer, who is loved and honoured 
the whole country through,^ — where little Ixjys learn to rei>eat 
by rojie the Koran from end to entl at the top of their voice*'* 
before 4boy understand a word of its meaning, while some 
reverend Mouliah sits in the midst of the circle and, holding 
his wand of office* chastises them gently, not if they are nui 
quiet, but — ohl what a i)aradi8e of boys! -if they do imt 
make noise enough. The higher classes, meanwhile, an' 
answering questions in Euclid, or arithixfetic, or geography, 
describing by memory, for instance, the sea passage from Ht. 

1 See his book on Necessary Reforms of .^UjiSuTtuan SUtes" : AUious, IhTl. 
It may Ihj worth noting that Kheir>ed'<iin had (November, 1670), llu' 
edition of this work was going to press, become Grand Visier oi th** Turl**Hii 
It may albo be ob«*rved in connection with the remarks nia<ie on p. 
that one of his first recorded utterances in that responsible post, W# ail worship 
the same God, Christians in the church, we Muslims in the moffqoe,*' h 
the true rl(Kdrine of the Koran, as there quoted, and is of happy onien^ if only 
he could have carried out its spirit and retain his post, for the reconstru< tiou 
and reform of the Turkish empire. 
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Petersburg to Btamboul tbou^ the Gattegat, andtthe Ska- 
gerack» and all the rest of it, with a precision and a readiness 
in which I am not quite sure that all, even in the highest forms 
in English schools^ would be able to keep pace with them. 
There, again, are the mosques, visited five times a day by 
throngs of worshippers, who reverently put off their shoes 
before they enter them, and into which Christians — since the 
European element in Tunis is happily small and unaggressive 
— rightly forbear to claim an entrance. There are the min- 
arets, from which, at stated interyals throughout the day and 
night, and, above all, at daybreak, comes that strange and 
beautiful call to prayer — the very same which is heard from 
Sierra Leone to Sumatra, and from Astrakan to Zanzibar — 
Allaku Akbar, Oodis most great ; prayer is better thansleep^ 
prayer is better than sleep; there is no God hut God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet**. And there, once more, are the 
caravanserais filled at evening with groups of camels kneeling 
in a circle, their old-world heads pointing inwards, sullenly 
crunching the heap of green barley which theiP owners with 
charnctoristic improvidence have gathered for them, and 
ifiidixl all night long by Sbme swarthy Arab squatting on his 
haunches. All these and man/ more such sifjhts were 
crowded into the fevr days that we were enabled to spend in 
Tunis and its neighbourhood. 

And when you pass the city wall — for Tunis, it must be 
made known to all, is a fortified city, and possesses something 
which may by cefurtesy, indeed, be called a wall, but which 
would, I verily believe, like the walls of Jericho, tumble 
do^vn en masse at the bare repoi^t of a heavy gun — when you 
pass the gate anck find yourself in the country, what a 
il^light -irrespective of *the Eoman remains which are so 
thhddy strewn over it, at Utica, for instance, and at Uthina, 
at ffipjio Zarytus and at Tysdrus — to see, not the Turk, or 
the Moor, or the Negro, or the Jew, interesting though each 
is in his way, but, what is still more interesting, the genuine 
Bedouin of the desert. 
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TkMB faa haYa^ not the Azf faiaii Nighte/' but, whak 
hi ^tlar still, the book <A Genesis iisdif befote your e^. 
ihere, lor instance, is the gaunt figure of the Arab against 
kite dear horison as from the hill-top, wrapped in his white 
blanket, he stands like Joseph or like Moses watching his 
flocks, or as he walks magnificently — ^for who has a walk 
that can be named with that of the Arab ?— orer the fdain. 
There is the encampment of black tents, the very same in 
colour and materials, in shape and in size, as that which 
heard the laugh of Sarah, or witnessed the last long sleep of 
Sisera. There is the venerable Sheikh, the Abraham of his 
tribe, with his long white beard, his grave courtesy, and his 
boundless hospitality; there his dark-eyed princess, with 
tattered garments perhaps and bare feet, but richly decorated 
with glass beads and amulets, with ear-rings which hang 
not through but round the ear, and with ankle-rings which 
are often of silver and richly chased ; such jewellery, doubt- 
less, as struck the fancy of the grasping Laban, and helped 
to win the bf^rt of his sister to a stranger in a far distant 
country. There, again, is a young Hebekah, a damsel of 
olive complexion but of strange beafity, going with her pitcher 
to the well. Within the tent are stone jars of water of patri- 
archal make and shape, curtains and coverlets of camels* hair, 
chums for butter, kids* 8kin.s and sheep skins, while near its 
entrance is the rudo circular stone oven about the size of a 
basin, within which the scanty fuel may husbanded to 
the utmost, and yet a cake may be baked hastily and well for 
the tired wayfarer. Bound atout the encampment roam the 
Bedouin’s wealth, the only wealth he possesses, his sheep 
and his oxen, his goats and his dogs, his mules and his asses, 
while here and there, crossing the |>lain, may be seen those 
ships of the desert, the long line of his camels, each on'e, per- 
haps, carrying a whole house and household on hi^ back, 
esich grunting'and grumbling as he shambles along, every line 
in his ungainly figure, and every feature of his countenance, 
even his gentle eye, looking like what it really is, a never- 
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oeasing, but, alas ! a bootiess {nrotest against the advance of 
oivilisation. * * 

And, then, what lavish hospitidity yon meet with evc^- 
wherOi what courtesy, what simplicity of heart and life I On 
one occasion we stopped for a'few moments before a Bedouin 
encampment, and after partaking of their simple fare, their 
milk and their butter, from a dish which was not a lordly 
one, only because they had none such in their possession, 
we were about to depart, when one of their number was sent 
off to a point half a mile away, and returned bringing on his 
shoulders a present which, it will be believed, it was equally 
difficult for us to refuse or accept — a live lamb. They would 
not take a refusal, still less woiAd they take any return for it. 

The Arab is, in a sense in which it can hardly be said of 
any European nation, an inborn gentleman^ If he is not the 
noblest, he is yet, in my opinion, a truly noble specimen of 
humanity. He is — and herein lies one of his chief charms 
— as unchangeable as the deserts in which he has his home. 
What he was in the time of Abraham and MOses, that he 
was in the time of Christ, and that, in spite of the vast 
religious impulse given Ifim by Mohammed, which carried 
him in one sweep of unbroken conquest over half the*world, 
he is, in all essentials, down to the present day. He is, indeed, 
such a living bit of antiquity himself that we are disposed 
to make rather more allowance for the thoughtless way in 
which, unconscious of his past and careless of his future, he 
destroys, and has^for centuries past destroyed, the remains of 
a less venerable antiquity than his own which lie scattered so 
tluckly aroun(fhim. But I must forbear to enter further here 
upon the fascinating#8ubjeot of the Arab ; for though he forms 
one of the chief attraction^ of a visit to Carthage and its neigh< 
bourhSod, I have treated of him fully elsewhere, and his his- 
tory an\} oharactoristics lie beyond the proper scope and object 
of this volume. 

It was a revelation, doubtless, to the Boman senators that 
the splendid figs which Cato showed them grew in a country 
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only three days’ sail from Boole ; but I am iooiined to think 
it fna a greater, revelation to me that the remains of the 
great Imperial CSty, whose history had so loi^ ooetqned my 
thoQi^ts, lay within six days’ jonmey of En^and, and UuU 
they ooold be enjoyed, if not fo the full, at least, I hope, to 
some good effeot, within the narrow limits of an Easter 
Holiday. 
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